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keeping a record of the different 

kinds, grades and brands of flour, as 
well as of the different shipments or cars 
of same brands, for future reference 
and comparison. The following table 
(Fig. 1) may be taken as a guide for 
such records. The flours mentioned in 
this sample record sheet represent sam- 
ples sent to me by a baker in California, 
he writing as follows: 

“I am sending you today by express 
two loaves of bread, and three samples 
of flour I am using. I am having a ter- 
rible time, and I have tried all ways to 
get results, and have begun to think that 
I have forgotten all I ever knew about 
the business. 

“Now my trouble seems to be in not 
being able to get expansion enough. If I 
do get it, which I can by cutting out the 
Washington blue-stem (sample No. 2), 
the loaves crumble badly, and are no 

. I am working the dough now on 
four hours’ fermentation. A great many 
times I get a fairly good loaf on the first 
run; then the second run seems to have 
not enough strength left to expand, mak- 
ing a very poor loaf. At times it has a 
peculiar gray color, as if too old. The 
plain loaf I sent you (Fig. 5 loaf B) is 
from the first run; the split loaf (Fig. 5, 
loaf A) is made up from the second run. 

“The formula I use is: 8 pails water 
(192 Ibs) ; 80 ozs salt; 3 Ibs yeast (com- 
pressed); 5 lbs sugar; 2 lbs malt extract 
(120 0); 41% lbs milk powder; 6 lbs lard 
compound; 315 lbs flour. Mix dough at 
80 degrees. 


[ a previous article, I recommended 





































Date 
1916 





Name of flour 










May 23 |No. 1. Minnesota patent ........... 


































May 23 |No. 2. Washington patent, blue-stem| 56.6 35.5 11.6 155 
WhEAE ...cccccccsevccceres 
No. 8. Montana wheat milled in Cal- 

May 23 ifornia ececcocccnceccccese 62 42.2 13.9 160 
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MORE ON FLOUR-BLENDING 


By Emit Braun 
Expert and Consulting Baker 


* “In the blend I use: 150 lbs Minnesota 
patent (sample No. 1); 80 lbs Washing- 
ton patent (sample No. 2); 85 lbs Mon- 
ae patent (sample No. 3); total, 315 
bs. 

“Please advise me as to the best way 
of blending these flours, or which one I 
should dispense with.” 

Now if we look over the records on 
table (Fig. 1) and the gluten tests I 
made of these flours (Fig 3), what would 
be the suggestion about blending these 
flours? 

As this baker says he gives the dough 
only four hours to ferment, the dough 
surely cannot have become too old, espe- 
cially since he is-using only 1 per cent of 
yeast. Of salt he is using over 11% per 
cent, which is a fair amount, but it could 
be increased with this flour, if he ex- 
tended his fermenting period. Amount of 
sugar is not enough to hasten fermenta- 
tion excessively; besides, he makes his 
dough at the normal temperature of 80 
degrees. . 

That his bread crumbs more, and looks 
gray, when he cuts out flour No. 2, which 
is the weakest and needs shorter fermen- 
tation, is not due to dough being too old; 
on the contrary, the dough is underfer- 
mented, if taken to bench in four hours. 
And when dough is underfermented, or 
is too young, the bread will crumble and 
look gray inside; sometimes even more 
so than if the dough is overripe. Of 
course the crumb feels different in an 
underfermented dough—is more hard 
and flinty—than if overfermentation 
were the cause, if it crumbled when the 







FIGURE 1. 





Gluten 
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Loaf A Loaf B 


Figure 5 


Two loaves of bread, cut after five days’ travel from California to Dayton, Ohio 


baked loaf was cut; the latter crumb 
feels woolly and smooth. However, they 
both lack firmness in the crumb. 


ington patent altogether, we get the fol- 
lowing figures, or percentages: 
Flour Water Gluten 


When we want to select flours for No. Name Ibs lbs Ibs 
blending, we naturally. first endeavor to 1 Minnesota patent.... 200 122 81.4 
[ OF vices 1, 8.5 

balance the water-absorbing power and 7 Mo™tana Patent DG al 
the gluten per cent, to get a fair average 815 198.3 129.9 
of each of these factors—respectively,— This figures out 315. Ibs flour, 61.3 per 


60 per cent water absorption and say 40 
per cent wet gluten. 

Now, theoretically figured on 
these flours would give the following 
results: 

Blend No. 1—Same proportion of each 
flour as this California baker has been 


cent water, 41.1 per cent wet gluten. 

Blend No. 3, using same amount Min- 
nesota patent, and less of the Washing- 
ton patent, but more of the Montana 
flour, than in Blend No. 1, the resulting 
blend figures: 


aper, 


Flour Water Gluten 





. . : ° No. Name lbs 1b; Ibs 
using in his blend, and which he com- j; ‘yinnesota patent.... 150 91.5 61 
plains about: 2 Washington patent.. 50 28.3 7.8 

Flour Water Gluten 3 Montana patent .... 115 71.3 49.4 
No. Name lbs lbs lbs Tr —— 
1 Minnesota patent.... 150 91.5 61 315 191.1 125.2 
2 Washington patent.. 80 45.2 28.4 Which figures out 315 Ibs flour, 60.7 per 
3 Montana patent .... 85 50 33.8 cent water, 40.5 per cent wet gluten: 


Which figures out 315 lbs flour, 59.3 per 
cent water, 39.1 per cent wet gluten, 


In Blend No. 2, leaving out the Wash- 


FLOUR AND GLUTEN RECORD 


Character of gluten, wet and baked 


In making a practical test of the above 
blends, we find that the actual results 
differ from the theoretical figures. In 

(Continued on page 872.) 


315 186.7 123.2 





Character and baking qualities of flour 
. Classification 




















Water Gluten per cent volume 
absorption ‘ c.c. 
per cent Wet Dry Baked 
r @ 40.7 13.2 150 





| Soft, short, sticky. 
Bakes glassy and blisters; dark brown 
color. 


Strong but not tough. 
Bakes firm, no blisters; golden color. 


Color of flour, cream; good for medium fermentation 
period 56% to 6% hours; dough snappy and smooth. 
Class B, Good loaf but not rich. 





Color of flour, dead white, bleached; doughs up short 
and softens; requires short fermentation. 
Class C. Not good to bake alone. 




















Firm and rubbery; strong but softens. 
Bakes uniform, but is tender; inclined to 
blister; rich brown color. 


weak expansion and poor baking quality. 






























| Tough and rubbery. 
















1 2 


Gluten samples from the three 


3: Gluten from Montana Patent Flour 


: ° 3 


3 


flours mentioned in Figure 1 


1: Gluten from Minnesota Patent Flour (Spring Wheat). 
2: Gluten from Washington Patent Flour (Blue-Stem Wheat) bleached. 


(milled in California). 


FIGURE 2. 
Water Gluten per cent Gluten 
rene =< Names of flours used in the blends ee eee baa 
per sscte e.....ePS % Dry Baked 
1. Minnesota patent ........ 150 lbs 
2. Washington patent ...... 80 Ibs 
May 24 No. 1 3. Montana patent ......... 85 lbs 60 38.5 12.2 160 
315 lbs 
1. Minnesota patent ........ 200 Ibs 
May 24 No. 2 2. Montana patent ......... 115 lbs 62.4 41.9 13.9 163 
315 lbs 
1. Minnesota patent ........ 150 Ibs 
2. Washington patent ...... 50 Ibs 
May 24 No. 3 3. Montana patent ......... 116 Ibs 61.8 39.8 13 165 
315 Ibs 





Color of flour, deep yellow, suggesting durum blend; 
strong but mellows; medium fermentation period. 
Class B. Fair loaf, large. 





As stated in last article, flours may be divided into different classes, according to strength of gluten and baking quality: 
Class A—A soft and mellow gluten, but elastic, making fine flavored, rich loaf. 
Class B—A strong and rubbery gluten; good expansion in loaf and good baking quality. 
Class C—Soft and sticky, or tough and short gluten; 


FLOUR AND GLUTEN RECORD OF BLENDS 


Character and baking quality 


Character of gluten, wet and dry of the flour 


| Mellow, sticky, softens. Color of flour, light cream; dough softens; 

Baked gluten glassy, irregular blisters;|) fermentation hastened by No. 2 flour; 
color dark brown, some very dark; needs very short fermentation; loaf colors 
spots. quickly. Too weak to use alone. 





\Color of flour, yellow; dough firm and 
strong; needs longer fermentation, 5‘. to 


Baked gluten firm, smooth, but not reg- 
6% hours; makes a good loaf. 


ular; color, golden brown. } 


Rubbery and elastic, not tough; elastic, Color of flour, rich cream; dough smooth 


inclined to be sticky. and springy; best fermentation, 5 hours; 
Baked gluten regular shape; tender; makes best loaf; good expansion, rich 
color, rich brown. crust, 


Figure 4 








1 2 3 


Gluten samples from the same flours, blended in different proportions 


Blend No. 1: Minnesota flour, 150 Ibs; Washington, 80 Ibs; Montana, 85 Ibs. 
Biend No. 2: Minnesota flour, 200 lbs; Montana, 115 Ibs. 
Biend No. 3: Minnesota flour, 150 Ibs; Washington, 50 Ibs; Montana, 115 Ibs. 
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a ZZ SMhe pieces in the paper about investigating the bakers 
femind me,” said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish River 
Z Roller Mills, “of my step-aunt, Cindy Fetchit. Aunt 
. b: / Cindy used to put up peach preserves 
ye 7 {or the hull mountingside and regular 
Viz AGG ll she asked five cents a can, but the year 
Sf "\ the late frost nipped the buds and 

} ] peaches pent to six bits a bushel she charged 
ten cents an’ they was dang glad to get ’m at 
at. I reckon if anybody had started to inves- 


tigate Aunt Cindy they'd have got 
logic first and a rollin’ pin second.” 








THE PASSING OF THE NICKEL LOAF 

It is very difficult to change the custom 
ot years, but there comes a time when 
even tradition must be swept aside ruth- 
lessly if thereby a great economic ad- 
vantage can be secured. The baking 
trade is now facing such a revolution, 
and on its courage and ability to handle 
the situation depend the individual sol- 
vency and even the continued existence 
of its members. 

Custom has long prescribed the five- 
cent loaf of bread as the unit. This 
was based originally on the cost of the 
materials entering into it, which was suf- 
ficiently low to afford the baker a vary- 
ing but, on the average, a fair profit for 
his product. Such a basis for the five- 
cent unit has ceased to be. It is as 
hopelessly extinct as the dodo, and the 
baker who attempts desperately to cling 
to it will follow suit, unless he speedily 
mects the conditions of the time and 
changes his price unit. 

Within three months flour has ad- 
vanced from sixty-five to seventy-five per 
cent; cooking oil from seventy to eighty 
per cent; milk from fifty to sixty per 
cent; lard from sixty-five to seventy per 
cent; sugar, seventy per cent; eggs from 
forty to fifty per cent; raisins. from 
twenty-five to thirty per cent; wax paper 
from seventy-five to eighty per cent; feed 
from twenty-five to thirty per cent; gas- 
oline, ninety per cent; fuel oil, seventy- 
five per cent. All these commodities en- 
ter into the manufacture, sale or deliv- 
ery of bread, and their price must be 
counted upon in figuring what the loaf 
costs the baker. In the face of such tre- 
mendous advances, it is sheer madness 
to adhere to old standards and tradi- 
tional units. 

It is unnecessary to go into the causes 
of all of these adyances, or to speculate 
on their probable duration. Chiefly they 
are due, in most cases, to the war in 
Europe, either directly or indirectly. In 
this manner America is now beginning to 
pay its share of the war tax, although 
some people vainly imagined that this 
country would escape the penalty of tax- 
ation which Europe has been meeting. 
The difference is that one is direct, the 
other indirect, and the result proves that 
one part of the world cannot suffer un- 
less the rest of it, feels the reaction of 
its losses, 

Be this as it may, it is a condition, 
not a theory, that confronts the Ameri- 
can baker, and he must either advance 
the price of bread or be ruined. In this 
emergency he has with great intelligence 
and keen business sagacity evolved a 
plan which is advantageous alike to the 
consumer and himself, and which, while 
it enables him to obtain a fair and just 
return for his labor, gives the consumer 
m7 utmost possible. value for the price 
e@ pays. 

This plan contemplates the abolition 
of the unit of the five-cent loaf, and the 
substitution of the ten-cent loaf unit. 
There is great economic waste incident 
to the manufacture and distribution of 
the five-cent loaf. The ten-cent unit is 


the most economical to manufacture and 
market, and represents the maximum of 
value to the consumer. Economies in 
making and delivery are effected by it, 
and it has been proved that there is a 


‘saving of five dollars a thousand loaves 


in the manufacture of the larger unit. 
This means an annual saving to the peo- 
ple of the United States of twenty-five 
million dollars. It has also been shown 
that the quality of the larger loaf is 
materially superior to that of the small- 
er, baked from the same dough. 

This is the commendable proposition 
which the American bakers are now 
placing before the consumer. It is rea- 
sonable and straightforward, and _ the 
only thing that stands in the way of its 
adoption is the existence of a custom, 
that of.the five-cent unit, which under 
any circumstances is no longer possible 
unless it is so reduced in size as to be 
undesirable. It is of less uniform qual- 
ity than the ten-cent loaf, and dries out 
more quickly. It costs as much to bake, 
wrap and deliver as the ten-cent loaf. 

Bakers throughout the United States 
are acting in harmony to bring about 
this change in the standard loaf, upon 
the recommendation of their national or- 
ganization. The method pursued by the 
Kansas City bakers, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, will’ illustrate the 
procedure. 

The change in prices and size of the 
loaf became effective in that city on 
September 11. On that date the five-cent 
loaf was eliminated, and many bakers 
discontinued baking anything smaller 
than the ten-cent loaf. Others baked a 
seven-cent loaf, selling at five and a half 
cents to the groceries. This arrange- 
ment is to the advantage of the con- 
sumer; if he wants the small loaf at sev- 
en cents, he gets full value for the price, 
both in quantity and quality, which would 
be impossible in baking a five-cent size 
with present prices of raw material. He 
gets a greater value in the ten-cent loaf, 
which is the ideal size. 

Coincident with this change, the news- 
papers of Kansas ree | contained display 
advertising, published in behalf of the 
entire baking trade, explaining its rea- 
sons in clear, straightforward language. 
It showed the cause for the elimination 
of the old five-cent unit, the economic 
advantages of the larger one, a table 
giving the increased cost of materials, 
and a convincing exposition of the situa- 
tion in which the bakers found them- 
selves, with an expression of their desire 
to treat the public fairly and themselves 
justly. It closed with the statement that 
it was to the advantage of the consumer 
to order the ten-cent loaf. 

This is highly intelligent treatment of 
the subject, frank, courageous and truth- 
ful, which will appeal to the public, by 
no means blind to the advantages of eco- 
nomital production and distribution. It 
can hardly fail to accomplish the desired 
result without adverse criticism. The 
bakers of Kansas ,City have taken the 
public into their confidence, and as long 
as it is convinced of the truthfulness of 


their statements, it will accept the situa- 
tion without protest. 

Bakers generally throughout the Unit- 
ed States must meet this emergency, and 
they will best serve themselves and the 
public by doing so promptly, openly and 
with the utmost frankness. No one ex- 
pects that the baker can pay such ad- 
vances for raw material and not advance 
the price of the loaf. When he offers 
in the larger unit a better value, and 
explains what it is and why it is, he can 
establish his case without difficulty. 

The new unit of a ten-cent loaf, with 
an alternative of a seven-cent smaller 
loaf, to be offered if desired but not 
recommended, is the true solution of the 
baker’s problem, and a happy one, inas- 
much as it helps the consumer as well as 
the baker. Every baker should promptly 
adopt it, for the five-cent loaf as the cus- 
tomary unit has become an impossibility. 





A MISTAKE 

At the meeting, held in Chicago this 
month, of the executive committee of the 
National Association of Master Bakers, 
including delegates from many states, 
the action of the Salt Lake City conven- 
tion, urging that the federal authorities 
prohibit or restrain the export of wheat, 
was repeated, and a _ resolution was 
passed to this effect. 

In justification of this preposterous 
and illogical resolution, the meeting com- 
mitted itself to the argument that, since 
ninety-eight per cent of the population 
was interested in wheat from the stand- 
point of the consumer, and only two per 
cent from that of the producer, it was 
just to suspend the right of the minority 
to sell its product in the world’s markets 
—an inalienable right, guaranteed by the 
Constitution to every American citizen— 
at the highest price it will bring, in order 
that the majority might have the benefit 
of lower prices, which, theoretically, the 
prohibition of exports would bring about. 

In other words, these bakers, and oth- 
ers who believe as they do, coolly pro- 
pose that the government shall penalize 
the wheat grower, the miller, and all oth- 
ers interested in selling wheat and flour 
abroad, in order that the domestic con- 
sumer may be able to buy his bread on 
a price basis less than that established 
by the world’s quotations; or rather, that 
the baker may be excused from the awk- 
ward necessity which now confronts him 
of putting up the price of the loaf and 
thereby incurring the criticism of the 
public. 

It is very unfortunate that the bakers 
should, through such ill-advised resolu- 
tions, persist in maintaining an attitude 
which is obviously unfair and unjust 
toward other classes; which cannot pos- 
sibly bring about the restrictions which 
it favors; which represents a desire arbi- 
trarily to force an artificial reduction in 
the price of wheat, an act wholly incom- 
patible with the freedom of trade to 
which every American citizen is entitled, 
whether he belongs to a majority or a 
minority in his occupation, and which, as 
already pointed out in these columns, can 
only have the geese effect of makin 
the baking trade seem both selfish an 
illogical. 

If it were remotely possible by such 
resolutions and clamor to induce govern- 
mental restriction of wheat exports, and 
if such an act were to be held constitu- 
tional—both hypotheses being altogether 
untenable—the result would be to penal- 
ize the American farmer for his already 
sufficient misfortune of producing a 
short crop. He now has the partial com- 
pensation, when his wheat crop is short, 
of receiving a higher price for it. This 
is a natural and proper recompense, to 
which he is entitled. 

Assuming that such restrictive meas- 
ures could legally be adopted, in the in- 
terest of the baker and the consumer, 
and that they could be enforced under 
the Constitution,. the American farmer 
would then understand that, in future, 
he would have to face, not only the dan- 
ger of a partial failure of his wheat crop, 
but also, whenever the world’s price for 
wheat advanced beyond a figure which 
the consumer thought reasonable, the 
danger of being met by an arbitrary 
governmental limitation of his markets, 
with a view to keeping the price down 
to the limit set by the consumer. 

Do these bakers who persist in this 
illusion imagine that such a policy would 
encourage farmers to raise wheat? If 
they do, they are vastly mistaken. De- 
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barred from his privilege as an American 
citizen of selling his product at the high- 
est obtainable price, measured by the 
world-wide law of supply and’ demand, 
the farmer would, very naturally and 
properly, abandon wheat culture, as far 
as possible, and raise other crops, the 
markets for which would not be restrict- 
ed by arbitrary limitation. 

The ultimate result of such foolish 
and unnatural restriction would be to 
discourage the growth of wheat in this 
country, for it is impossible to limit mar- 
kets without limiting production. It 
would end in the American bakers being 
obliged te rely upon imported wheat to 
supply their needs. If, as stated, only 
two per cent of the population is pro- 
ducing wheat for the ninety-eight per 
cent consuming it, common-sense would 
dictate that, instead of reducing the 
number of wheat growers by penalizing 
them, it would be better to increase it 
by making their work profitable. 

There is another consideration which 
those in favor of restricted exports might 
well have in mind, particularly as their 
resolutions cannot possibly have any in- 
fluence upon the federal authorities. The 
bakers have already aroused some re- 
sentment among consumers by their rea- 
sonable efforts to increase the price of 
the loaf. Attacking the farmers by ad- 
vocating the restriction of their markets 
and the forced lowering of the price of 
wheat will, of course, bring down upon 
them the dislike of the agricultural class. 
The baking trade has enough to combat 
without needlessly and uselessly inviting 
further enmity, thus to be ground be- 
tween the upper and nether millstones, 
the producer and the consumer. 

The Northwestern Miller is the firm 
friend of the bakers. It heartily sup- 
ports their determination to obtain a 
reasonable and just price for their prod- 
uct. As their friend it earnestly counsels 
them to give their entire attention to 
their own end of the problem: how to get 
a higher price for the loaf, and to let 
the farmer alone. He has his own dif- 
ficulties; wheat-raising, even at present 
prices, is none too profitable, and if it 
is desired to avoid short wheat crops and 
consequent high prices in the future, it 
is well to let the farmer get all the 
legitimate profit he can from the present 
situation. Nothing else will better stim- 
ulate production. 

Restricting exports, even if it were 
possible, would be the most shortsighted, 
suicidal policy that could be devised, and, 
in the long run, the bakers themselves 
would be the worst sufferers from it. 
They would -be wise, therefore, to drop 
all such fruitless agitation, and concern 
themselves exclusively with their legiti- 
mate business, which is not to handicap, 
discourage and restrict the producer, but 
to convince the consumer that, owing to 
existing conditions, he must expect to pay 
more for his loaf of bread. 





A DESPERATE SITUATION 

Mr. Brooks Morgan, president of the 
Biscuit & Cracker Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, quoted in this issue of The 
Northwestern Miller, says: “It is my be- 
lief that there is not a baker in the 
United States making a general package 
line, who is not losing money. I have 
reports from seven or eight of the largest 
independent bakers in the United States 
and they all tell me they are losing 
money on such products. . .. If the 
present prices of raw materials continue, 
and the prices of package goods do not 
advance, I anticipate the closing of a 
number of bakeries before another year.” 

Mr. Morgan adds that while there is 
a general desire on the part of members 
of his association to put up the price 
of package goods to a reasonable extent, 
most of them think it is not wise to do 


‘so in advance of similar action by the 


National Biscuit Company. 

This situation is certainly deplorable, 
and it would seem that there is but one 
way of meeting it,—for the independent 
concerns to act and act promptly, with- 
out waiting for any large company to set 
the example or take the lead. They rep- 
resent a large investment and a very 
considerable product. They are justly 
entitled to a ving profit. The question 
they have to ask themselves is whether it 
is better to die from doing a losing busi- 
ness or to live by courageously meeting 
the situation and advancing their prices. 

The latter course may, at first, result 
in some loss of trade, some shrinkage in 
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the volume of business, but it is far bet- 
ter to sell less goods and make a profit, 
than to go on with a larger trade an 

lose money at it. Moral courage is re- 
quired to advance prices, but it can be 
done, and it is surprising, when the issue 
is fairly and squarely met, and the ad- 
vance is firmly adhered to, how quickly 
the buyer accommodates himself to the 
changed conditions, and becomes con- 
vinced that the seller is acting reasonably 
and in good faith. 

At first he may buy less, but if this 
brings a profit instead of a loss, the 
seller need not be dismayed, for gradu- 
ally the volume expands, even on the 
new basis, and in the end the advanced 
price, born of necessity and justified b 
conditions, is certain to be maintained. 
The remedy for the situation reported by 
Mr. Morgan is obvious: it is the addition 
to the other ingredients used that of 
stamina. 


FOOLISH “INVESTIGATION” 

Among the catchwords to which the 
public, from time to time, attributes mys- 
tic powers, “investigation” is just now the 
most conspicuous. At one time the magic 
charm consisted in pronouncing, slowly 
and with due emphasis, the sonorous syl- 
lables of “conservation”; later the form 
of the incantation was changed, and the 
more sprightly “efficiency” was endowed 
with supernatural powers. Today, with 
Gifford Pinchot as the unlistened-to high 
priest of conservation, and efficiency 
somewhat discredited by its frequent ab- 
surdities, the public has demanded a new 
formula, and has found it in “investiga- 
tion.” ; 

The word ought to mean simply “in- 
quiry,” but apparently it has assumed 
about the same significance as a peniten- 
tiary sentence. People dread “investiga- 
tion” as they dread the plague; not be- 
cause they necessarily have anything to 
conceal, but because the word, as com- 
monly used, has been made to sound so 
awe-inspiring. It is a dreadful threat to 
say, “If you raise prices, we'll have you 
investigated,”—so awful that business 
men, though they may be doing absolute- 
ly nothing they would object to having 
publicly known, are sometimes willing to 
go on selling their wares at ruinously low 
prices rather than stir up the investiga- 
tion dragon whose lair is somewhere in 
the cellars of the federal buildings at 
Washington. 

This dragon, grim and volcanic as he 
looks, is really a docile beast, and is al- 
ways ready to give a few preliminary 
roars for anybody who asks it of him as 
a favor. He has a peculiar weakness for 
housewives’ leagues, consumers’ organiza- 
tions and members of Congress; and tears 
of sentimental affection dim his eyes 
when, at the request of such friends as 
these, he issues forth to terrify the un- 
wary. 

Within the past month he has been in- 
voked to keep the bakers of the whole 
country in order. His name has been 
pronounced as the most alarming of all 
threats, and on the whole it has proved 
surprisingly effective. Bakers everywhere 
have admitted that, with the present 
prices of flour and other ingredients, they 
cannot sell bread at the old prices except 
at a loss, but the moment they suggest 
raising the price or altering the size of the 
loaf, the dragon emits such a warning 
roar that they promptly change the sub- 
ject and talk about the weather. 

The absurd part of it is that there is 
really nothing to investigate, at least so 
far as the bakers are concerned. A 
schoolboy could do all the mathematics 
involved in the problem. Bread is made 
mostly out of flour; flour is made entirely 
out of wheat, Mr. Rainey to the contrary 
notwithstanding; and the wheat crop, not 
only in the United States and Canada, 
but the world over, is short. 

Actual shortage has much more than 
the war to do with prices. The war, on 
the whole, has put up American wheat 
and flour prices less than twenty per cent. 
The world’s wheat crops in 1913 and 1915 
were very nearly the same—approximate- 
ly four billion two hundred million bush- 
els. In November of 1913 Number 1 
northern wheat was selling at Minneapolis 
at about eighty-two cents a bushel; in 
November of 1915 its price was about 
ninety-seven cents. The range in winter 
wheat was approximately the same. In 
1914, on the other hand, although the 
United States wheat crop was larger than 
in 1913, the world’s crop was considerably 
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smaller; there was a heavy export de- 
mand, and in November, 1914, Number 1 
northern wheat at Minneapolis was worth 
about one dollar and twelve cents. 

It is safe to say that, had there been 
no war at all, wheat and flour prices 
would still have gone up thirty or forty 
per cent in the past two months. Full 
figures are, of course, not yet available, 
but Canada’s wheat crop is about half 
of what it was in 1915, and that of the 
United States is three-fifths of last year’s 
total. Europe has, at the utmost, not 
done much better than in 1915, and the 
reports from Argentina are by no means 
encouraging. Nothing beyond this is 
needed to explain the increase in prices. 

None the less, investigation is talked 
about exactly as if it had the power to 
make a new crop of wheat grow in mid- 
winter, or to resuscitate the hundred mil- 
lion or so bushels destroyed by rust and 
blight in the Northwest. The fact is 
simply that the bakers have to pay more 
for their chief material because this ma- 
terial is scarcer and harder to get than it 
has been in many years. This is all there 
is to investigate. If housewives’ leagues 
and publicity-seeking congressmen want 
to call forth their pet dragon, they will 
probably be allowed to do so, and the 
public will have to pay for his board and 
travelling expenses; but the bakers should 
recognize him for exactly what he is—a 
monster of paint and canvas and penny 
fireworks, and should refuse to be terri- 
fied by such an absurdity into ignoring 
the dictates of sound business sense. 








DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Flour Demand Still Limited to Immediate 
Needs—Prices Generally Higher— 
Millfeed in Fair Sale 

{Special Telegrams to .The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 

Curcaco, Itt., Sept. 26—Many of the 
mills in the spring wheat states are hold- 
ing quite firm for $7.90@8, jute, for 
standard patents. Southwestern mills are 
asking for 95 per cent patent, $7.25@ 
7.45, jute. The mills in the western states 
producing flour suitable for cracker use 
are somewhat out of line, as their pro- 
duction cost appears to be higher than 
that of mills in the lower half of this 
state. Missouri, Indiana and Illinois soft 
wheat patent is held at $7.10@7.30, jute, 
and that from mills in the state of Wash- 
ington, $7.40@7.60, jute. Rye flour is 
steady in price. White patent is quoted 
by Wisconsin mills at $6.30@6.40, jute. 
The heavier grades of millfeed are scarce, 
with the local mills pretty well sold up 
for several days to come. 

C. H. CHaten. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 26.—A generally 
higher market for flour, with a fair de- 
demand in a small way. Nolarge lines sold; 
Kansas hard wheat patents still com- 
prise the bulk of the business done. 
Spring wheat patents selling slowly. 
Minneapolis patents, $9.10@9.20; spring 
country patents, $8.50@9; special short 
patents, $9.35@9.50,—all in wood. Kan- 
sas hard wheat patents, $7.85@8.40, in 
sacks, for standard, with cut straights at 
$7.50@7.70, in sacks. Soft winter pat- 
ents, $7.65@8.25, in wood. Millfeed in 
fair demand, and firm. No Canadian bran 
offering. Louis W. DePass. 


Puriaverputia, Pa., Sept. 26.—Flour is 
held higher since Saturday, but with very 
little demand. Winter clear, $6@6.50; 
straight, $6.75@7.25; patent, $7.25@7.75 
bbl, wood; Kansas clear, cotton sacks, $7@ 
7.30; straight, cotton sacks, $7.80@8; pat- 
ent, cotton sacks, $8@8.25; spring first 
clear, $7@7.50; patent, $8@8.50; favorite 
brands, $8.75@9.25; city mills’ choice 
fancy patent, $8.75@9.25; city mills’ reg- 
ular grades—winter clear, $6@6.50; 
straight, $6.50@7.25; patent, $7.25@7.75. 

Samuet S. DanieELs. 


Monrreat, Que., Sept. 26.—Flour mar- 
ket strong, and prices generally have ad- 
vanced 20c per bbl. Domestic demand 
good for spring wheat; first patents $8.90, 
and seconds $8.40 per bbl, in bags. Win- 
ter wheat 90 per cent patents have sold 
at $7.40@7.70 per bbl, in wood. Oats 
strong, with prices 14,@l\%c per bu 
higher; sales of car lots of No. 2 Cana- 
dian western at 621/,c per bu, ex-store. 

Tuomas S. Bark. 


Sr. Lovis, Mo., Sept. 26.—Millers very 
firm in asking prices. Some improvement 


in actual sales for prompt shipment, but 
volume of business done light. Inquiries 
continue good, but bids for round lots 
below millers’ acceptance. No export. 
Millfeed demand quiet and offerings 
freer. Prices easier. 

Peter DERLIEN. 


Kansas Ciry, Mo., Sept. 26.—Flour 
market is generally quiet, with demand 
largely limited to requirements for im- 
mediate consumption. Prices are about 
steady, without change in nominal quota- 
tions in mail report. R. E. Srerxre. 


Bartimore, Mp., Sept. 26.—Flour un- 
changed since Saturday, with demand 
simmering down and easily satisfied. 
Millfeed steady, but quiet at quotations. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


Toronto, Ont., Sept. 26.—All Cana- 
dian flours advanced 20c bbl Monday, 
making first patent springs $8.80 bbl, 
mixed cars, Ontario points. Other grades 
of springs and winters are proportionately 
higher. Feed is unchanged. Mills are 
doing good domestic trade despite high 
prices. Buyers’ needs are heavy, espe- 
cially in Maritime Provinces. No export 
trade at present except for war uses. 

A. H. Battey. 





RUSSIAN SURPLUS SMALL 


Official Now in Chicago Says Wheat Con- 
sumption Has Increased, and Exports 
Have Been Considerable 


Henry D. Baker, recently commercial 
attaché in Russia, states that when he 
left Petrograd late in June, there was 
every prospect of splendid crops, espe- 
cially wheat. He states that it is a fal- 
lacy to assume that heavy stocks of 
wheat have accumulated from previous 
harvests. The closing of the Dardanelles 
has not stopped exports of wheat from 
Russia, but has merely diverted the 
movement from the Black Sea to the 
White Sea. Almost all the wheat- 
producing region in Russia is fairly ac- 
cessible to Archangel by water. 

The barges and river boats in the 
Volga have taken immense quantities of 
wheat to Archangel via the canal con- 
necting the Volga with the Dwina, which 
flows into the White Sea near Archangel. 
Ships bringing in war supplies from 
England and France take back wheat, 
butter and flaxseed. Of course this move- 
ment via Archangel is limited to the 
summer months, and stops in October, 
when the rivers in the extreme north 
begin freezing. 

Probably the true amount of wheat 
being shipped out will not be known, as 
the exportation is conducted by the Rus- 
sian government itself, which refrains 
from publicity in such matters. A large 
amount goes to France, and probably 
pays the interest on Russian government 
bonds held in that country. 

In the southwestern part of Russia, 
whence there is the least opportunity of 
reaching Archangel, the wheat is milled 
and used for feeding the armies near by. 
The Russian soldier is far better fed 
than the average Russian peasarit. The 
troops have acquired a taste for good 
meat, and when the wounded are allowed 
to go home to their old cabbage soup 
and rye bread diet, they often long to 
return to the army, where they are so 
much better fed. The better and more 
liberal food that millions of men under 
arms receive as rations, accounts for the 
heavy increase of consumption of wheat 
in Russia itself. 

Moreover, the standard of living 
throughout the country has risen steadi- 
ly, as wages have advanced enormously. 
Money can now be spent for food which 
formerly was wasted on vodka. If there 
were any large supplies of wheat in Rus- 
sia, the local mills would be depressed, 
but this is not so, for even in the wheat- 
producing districts, the price of wheat 
has been steadily rising for months. 





Northwestern Wheat Crop 
The attached table shows the Department 

of Agriculture’s estimate of the wheat crop 
of the Northwest, with comparisons. The 
figures are in millions: 

o—1916—, -—-1915—, -—1914— 

Acres *Bus Acres Bus Ac’s Bus ‘°13 
Minn, .... 3.9 29.8 43 72 40 438 68 
N. Dak... 7.1 39.9 8.4 1528 7.32 82 79 
- 86 246 83.6 61 3.4 82 £84 





Totals...14.6 94.4 16.38 285 14.6 157 181 

*Indicated crop based on Sept. 1 govern- 
ment report. In 1915 Minnesota raised 1,- 
170,000 and South Dakota 2,562,000 bus win- 
ter wheat; not included above. 
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THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 

The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks 
with comparisons, in bbls: Sept. 25 Sept, 24 

Sept. 23 Sept. 16 1915 1914 








Minneapolis ...338,660 392,695 487,815 397,160 
Duluth-Superior 27,000 21,000 380,740 36,600 
Milwaukee ..... 10,200 16,000 20,000 16,609 
Potala seer: 375,860 429,695 538,555 450,360 
Outside mills*..150,945 ...... 226,085 ....., 
Ag’gate sprg.526,805 ...... 764,640 ...... 
St. Louis ...... 30,600 35,600 33,800 36,200 
St. Louist ..... 49,500 41,200 46,000 50,000 
Buffalo ........ 108,050 124,300 146,500 135,600 
Rochester ..... 13,300 14,200 14,600 9,709 
Chicago ....... 20,225 23,500 24,500 20,000 
Kansas City.... 67,800 67,100 63,200 57,200 
Kansas Cityt...263,510 242,520 225,560 251,650 
BOROSO sasecese 32,900 33,800 25,900 38,900 
Toledof ....... 66,405 84,800 58,550 90,145 
Nashville** ....100,220 110,530 95,330 85,650 
ee, Me eee 27,585 29,755 21,870 ...... 
Tacoma ....... 35,090 33,505 22,930 .... 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on ful!- 
time schedule, operating. six days per week: 
Sept. 25 Sept. 24 
Sept. 23 Sept. 16 1915 1914 


Minneapolis ...... 65 75 $101 90 
Duluth-Superior .. 77 58 85 100 
Outside mills* .... 60 62 90 73 
Average spring.. 67 65 92 84 
Milwaukee ....... 41 65 81 73 
Bt. TOU sc cicsvs. 75 87 83 90 
Bt; Zeowist < .sp cscs 82 68 76 83 
MEOED.-sviesee¥e'es 65 90 §102 99 
Rochester ........ 66 70 72 49 
CRISBO. oxic e cveses 69 90 95 68 
Kansas City ...... 95 94 88 95 
Kansas Cityt ..... 98 94 80 99 
WO Socks acute 68 70 54 81 
Py Pee 62 71 69 80 
Nashville** ....... 78 73 79 77 
ee Oe a 67 73 54 
yo Ee 61 59 45 
Average ........ 70 77 90 82 
Minnesota-Dakotas 67 65 92 84 
Other states ...... 71 75 77 73 


Flour output for week ending Sept. 23 at 
all above points shows a decrease of 7 per 
cent compared with week ending Sept. 16 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 

§Operating seven days per week. 





Dutch Flour Purchases 

New York, N. Y., Sept. 25.—The Hol- 
land government on Sept. 21 purchased 
100,000 50-kilo sacks of flour, on the 
basis of $8.30 per 100 kilos, New York, 
for spring wheat patents, and $8.15@8.20, 
New Orleans, for Kansas straights. 

Bids were asked on both the firm and 
the sliding scale basis. Some millers of- 
fered on one, some on the other, and some 
on both, but no purchases were made on 
the sliding scale basis, as wheat prices 
were high. From this it will be seen that 
American millers are not really in any 
better position with regard to the Holland 
business than they were before, and per- 
haps a little worse off, because previously 
millers had an occasional opportunity to 
get the benefit of a declining market, 
whereas now the Holland government ap- 
parently accepts only the firm bids when 
the market is advancing. 

W. Quackensusn. 





United States Crops—All Grains 
Following table shows the indicated yicld 
of all grain in the United States for 1916, 
based on condition Sept. 1, with yields for 
earlier years as finally estimated by the 
Department of Agriculture (000’s omitted), 
in bushels: 
Wheat— 1916 1915 1914 1913 
Winter. 455,000 655,045 684,990 623,561 
Spring.. 156,000 356,460 206,027 239,819 





Totals.. 611,000 1,011,505 891,017 763,350 


Corn ....2,710,000 3,054,535 2,672,804 2,446,988 
Oats ....1,231,000 1,540,362 1,141,060 1,121,768 
Barley... 184,000 237,009 194,953 178,189 
Rye...... 41,900 49,190 42,779 41,381 
po: 13,845 15,559 17.853 
Hay, tons. 86,200 865,225 70,071 64,116 
Buckwheat 15,800 15,769 16,881 13,833 





World’s Wheat Crop by Years 
The Department of Agriculture has com- 
piled the following statement of the wor! |'s 
wheat crop for a series of years (000,000's 
omitted), in bushels: 


Year Bus Year Bus Year Bus 
1891..... 2,482 1900..... 2,641 1908..... 3,183 
1892..... 2,482 1901..... 2,956 1909..... 3,583 
1893..... 2,569 1902..... $8,090 1910..... 3,575 
1894..... 2,661 1903..... 3,190 1911 3,546 
1895..... 2,693 1904..... 3,164 1912..... 3,792 
oo Sere 2,506 1905..... $3,327 1913.....4,127 
1897..... 2,236 1906..... 8,484 1914..... 3,619 
1898..... 2,948 1907..... 8,184 1915..... 4,217 
TSOD... 60 2,784 
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PREPARE GRAIN GRADES 


Committee Appointed to Draw Up Full 
Plans for Carrying Out Grain 
Standards Act 


Wasnineton, D. C., Sept. 25.—Under 
appointment of Secretary Houston, of 
the Department of Agriculture, Dr. Wil- 
liam A. Taylor, chief of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, and Charles J. Brand, 
chief of the Office of Markets and Rural 
Organization, are acting as a committee 
to prepare regulations and a working 
basis for the application of the recently 
enacted grain standards act. The com- 
mittee, with the assistance of other chiefs 
of divisions in the department, has been 
holding meetings daily for some time, 
preparing a complete plan of operation, 
announcement of which may be expected 
in the course of a few weeks. 

Involved in the application of the new 
law is the appointment of the grain in- 
spectors, and the committee has, as part 
of its work, the selection of the men who 
will be assigned to that work. The total 
appropriation provided under the act of 
Congress for its administration — is 
$250,000. 

Ricuarp B. Wartrovs. 





SPRING WHEAT MOVEMENT 


Threshing Nearly Completed — Movement 
Light—Canadian Wheat for American 
Mills—Quality of New-Crop Flour 


Wheat threshing in the Northwest has 

been practically completed, except in 
northwestern North Dakota in the terri- 
tory west of Minot. Here it is estimated 
that perhaps 50 per cent of the crop is 
yet to be threshed. 
" It is a common statement among the 
large elevator companies that the move- 
ment of wheat in the interior of the 
Northwest is extremely light. Farmers 
seen to be holding on to their grain, 
despite the high price it would bring. 
klevator companies are shipping every- 
thing they receive to terminal markets, 
the high premium being an inducement. 

While receipts at Minneapolis are of 
good proportions, they are made up of 
grain from a good many sources. Not 
only is a considerable quantity of wheat 
coming from the southwest, but Montana 
and other far western territory is being 
drawn upon to a material extent. 

The large millers, as well as the small 
ones, are a good deal in the dark as to the 
number of pounds of wheat of the 1916 
crop required to produce a barrel of 
flour, and as to the quality of flour the 
new wheat will make. Numerous experi- 
ments have been made, but they have not 
been very enlightening. Millers say that 
they are still greatly unsettled as to 
yields and results on this crop. 

Some of them claim that tests made 
indicate that the higher grades are going 
to be disappointing as to yield, and they 
contend that prices being paid are out of 
keeping with the intrinsic value of the 
wheat. Much uncertainty also exists as 
to the very light weight wheat, and how 
far it is going to be available for flour. 

In casting about for supplies of spring 
wheat, northwestern mills are giving west- 
ern Canada considerable attention. It is 
estimated that in that country there are 
between 40 and 50 million bus of wheat 
weighing from 52 lbs per bu downward. 
This wheat is understood to be of excel- 
lent milling quality, and it might be avail- 
able to our millers in eking out the sup- 
ply of raw material for the year. Already 
experimental lots have been bought by 
northwestern mills, it being the intention 
to pay the duty and mill it on this side 
of the line. 

_ In this connection, the grain trade is 
interested in the point as to whether the 
Canadian government, influenced by 
Great Britain, would place any obstacle 
in the way of wheat coming to the United 
States. If it should, it might prevent 
millers from taking advantage of this 
Supply. 

Freverick J. Crarx. 





Sixty Lbs Basis Crop Estimate 
An interesting point raised about the 
government report is as to whether the 
estimate of 941% million bus for Minne- 
sota and North and South Dakota was in 
measured bushels, or in bushels of 60 lbs. 
‘The Bureau of Crop Estimates at 
W ashington states that the unit bushel 
used is 60 Ibs. A large amount of the 
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1916 spring wheat crop is light and 
weighs 42,to 52 lbs, and hence the report 
means not 941, million bus of this weight 
of wheat, but 9414 million bus of wheat 
of 60 Ibs. 

“Bearing upon this matter, the Bureau 
of Crop Estimates telegraphs: ‘Your 
interpretation of our telegram appears 
correct. Last year’s estimate for the 
three states (285,420,000 bus) reduces to 
17,125,200,000 lbs. September forecast 
of same states was 91,360,000 bus, and 
reduces to 5,481,600,000 Ibs. All esti- 
mates of this bureau are in units of 
weight and not in units of volume. A 
bushel of wheat is 60 lbs, and. not a 
bushel measure of a definite number of 
cubic inches. Schedules of inquiry sent 
to crop reporters of this bureau are 
worded as follows: ‘Spring wheat average 
yield per acre bushels of 60 lbs.’” 


JOHN J. WALL KILLED 


President of Two Kansas Milling Companies 
in Fatal Automobile Accident Near 
Inman Sept. 25 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Sept. 26.—(Special 
Telegram)-—John J. Wall, founder and 
president of the Wall-Rogalsky Milling 
Co., McPherson, Kansas, was instantly 
killed yesterday afternoon when his motor 
car turned over on the highway near In- 
man, Kansas. 

Mr. Wall was a pioneer Kansas miller, 
having established the Buhler (Kansas) 
Mill & Elevator Co. about a quarter of 
a century ago. Fifteen years ago he or- 
ganized the company at McPherson, built 
a 500-bbl mill there, and became president 
and manager of the company. He con- 
tinued, however, as president of the com- 
pany at Buhler, and had other outside 
interests as well. 

Mr. Wall is survived by his wife and 
three children. 





R. E. Steruine. 





Federation Meeting Next Month 
Cuicaco, Itt, Sept. 25.—The semi- 
annual meeting of directors, delegates 
and members of the Millers’ National 
Federation will be held in Chicago, at 
the Hotel La Salle, on Friday, Oct. 27. 
This meeting promises to be interesting 
and useful, as wheat grades under the 
new grain grades act will be discussed. 
An invitation has been extended to Dr. 
J. W. T. Duval, of the Department of 
Agriculture, to be present and to give 
the millers the benefit of his wide knowl- 
edge and experience. Many new prob- 
lems pertaining to transportation and 
the export flour trade will also be dis- 
cussed, 
C. H. CHatien. 





Buffalo Bakers Advance Price 

Burrato, N. Y., Sept. 26.—(Special 
Telegram)—About 50 per cent of the 
Buffalo bakers have advanced the price 
of bread from 5c to 6c for the smaller 
loaves, but have made no change in the 
price of the 10c loaf. The weight of the 
small loaf has been increased 2 ozs, bring- 
ing it up to 14 or 15 ozs. The weight of 
the 10c loaf remains the same, 24 ozs. 

It is figured that 25 per cent more of 
the bakers will fall in line within the next 
few days, and eliminate the 5c loaf. 
Some of the bakers, selling to consumers 
from their shops, and making no deliv- 
eries, may continue to sell the small loaves 
at the old price. 

The increase in price and size of the 
small loaf, according to several master 
bakers, is in order to get away from the 
fixed price, 5c, for a loaf of bread, and 
thus to make it possible hereafter for the 
baker to vary the bread price in accord- 
ance with market conditions. 


E, BANGASSER. 





Armour Company Leases Kern Mill 

Mitwavukee, Wis., Sept. 26.—(Special 
Telegram)—The John B, A. Kern & Sons 
flour mill ‘here has been leased by the 
Armour Grain Co., Chicago, which will 
use it for the manufacture of oatmeal. 
No flour will be manufactured in the 
leased plant. 

This involves a complete change in the 
plans of John B. A. Kern & Sons. Sev- 
eral. weeks ago the firm announced its 
retirement from the milling business, and 
stated that it planned to convert its 
property into a warehouse. The plant 
will now be completely remodeled and 
equipped with the latest machinery. 


Work on the alterations will be started 
immediately, and the plant is expected to 
be in operation within two months. 

H. N. Wuson. 





Death of Kansas Head Miller 

Kansas Crty, Mo., Sept. 26.—(Special 
Telegram )—A. M. Collins, head miller of 
Moses Bros. Mills, Great Bend, Kansas, 
died suddenly at his home there Saturday 
noon. Mr. Collins was taken ill the night 
before, and never recovered consciousness. 
He leaves a wife, son and daughter. A 
remarkable coincidence was that Mr. 
Collins, who had labored long and hard 
in the construction of the new mill, lived 
only to get it started, and died on the 
day of the public opening and celebration 
of the completion of the mill. 


R. E. Sreruine. 


LONDON MILLS MAKE SALES 


Buyers Taking Small Lots—British Millers 
Quoting Below American Prices— 
Spot Prices Firm 


Lonpon, Ene., Sept. 26.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—There is rather more inclination on 
the part of buyers to purchase small lots, 
but the risk is considered too great to 
lead them to buy any large quantities at 
present prices. Spot prices are firm, but 
their level is under offers from the mills. 
Meanwhile, the home mills are doing most 
of the business, at prices against which 
American and Canadian flours cannot 
compete as long as they are so high. 

Flour quotations, per 280-lb sack, are: 
American spring wheat patents, 54s; 
American spring wheat clears, 51s; Cana- 
dian export patents, 51@53s; Kansas ex- 
port patents, 52s; American soft winter 
patents, 48s; Canadian soft wheat pat- 
ents, 48s; low-grades, 34s. 


C. F. G. Ratrxes. 








Weekly Flour Exports 
New York, Sept. 26.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in barrels, from all 
Atlantic and Gulf ports for the weeks end- 
ing on following dates, were: 
Sept. 25 Sept. 26 











Destination— Sept. 23 1915 1914 
EOROOR 0 ccc cies 35,763 46,403 4,933 
Liverpool ....... 14,139 14,706 8,542 
Glasgow 61,617 50,000 20,893 
Leith ... oks, suuws 4,000 7,286 
Ae 200 | ee er 
NER Sidcctiwee§ Sivgas’ ‘workers 7,429 
Manchester ..... 340 1,000 eee 
BOUIN eeete cscs sderes 8,000 ne 
eer 25,214 5,214 4,464 
BOGREE  tSsncnice  “cuved 8,000 24,000 
Rotterdam ..... 857 700 8,462 
Copenhagen ..... 2,000 2,821 35,332 
Norway, Sweden. ..... 18,086 7,281 
GIBPAIAY 2cccces  cedeos 1,339 os 
CRBE ccccccocecs 12,791 24,365 30,010 
| 4 Beer erTere 3,910 1,419 ons 
San Domingo ... 690 4,331 ve 
Other W. Indies. 8,673 3,477 17,075 
Central America. 8,705 23,125 6,000 
BOOS wicccceect . apex 19,492 72,946 
Other OB: A. . wcns- 13,172 5,372 1,871 
B. N. America... 1,018 3,072 1,976 
BEPICR cccccccese 20008 §©——se eee toe 
OUMeErPS ccccssree 71,456 26,763 8,111 

Totals ........ 279,985 272,042 346,605 

Foreign Exch at Mi poli 





Foreign exchange at Minneapolis was 
quoted as follows: 





Sight 3-day 60-day 

Sept. $4.75% $......@4.75% $4.71% 
Sept. ‘4.75%  .« 5, 4.71% 
Sept. -. 4.75% 4.71% 
Sept. . 4.75% 4.71% 
Sept. 4.75% 4.71% 
Sept. 4.75% 4.71% 
Three-day guilders were quoted today 


(Sept. 26) at 40%. 





Chicago Wheat in Demand 

Curcaco, Ix., Sept. 26.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Wheat is in good export and mill- 
ing demand, but export bids are a little 
out of line. Sales today, 20,000 bus; 
premiums unchanged. Charters for 250,- 
000 bus at 3c to Buffalo. Seaboard sold 
1,700,000 bus for export the past two 
days. Local bulls are taking profits on 
bulges. Omaha sold No. 2 hard at 12c 
over Chicago December, track, New York. 
Gulf wheat is offered at 9c over Chicago 
December, for October loading, with 71,c 
bid. 

C. H. CHatten. 





Elevator Fire 


At Wellsboro, Ind., on Sept. 20, fire 
destroyed the elevator of McKenney, 
Rodgers & Co., of Chicago. Loss is esti- 
mated at $150,000. In the bins were 42,000 
bus corn, while 32 cars loaded with 
wheat standing near -the elevator were 
consumed. Loss partly insured. 
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PRESIDENT WILSON SPEAKS 


Addresses Grain Dealers at Annual Conven- 
tion in Baltimore—Notable Three-Day 
Session Began Monday, Sept. 25 


On Monday afternoon President Wilson 
delivered a memorable address before the 
twentieth annual convention of the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association. Over 3,000 
people were assembled in the Lyric, one 
of Baltimore’s largest public halls, to 
hear the President. 

His address dealt primarily with 
America’s foreign trade. “My dream,” 
he said, “is that America will take her 
place in the great field in a new spirit 
which the world has never seen before; 
not the spirit of those who would exclude 
others, but in the spirit of those who 
would excel others.” He pointed out that, 
within recent years, American business 
had grown to a point where it could no 
longer be taken care of within the field 
of domestic markets, but that American 
business men “had not studied foreign 
markets, they did not know the commerce 
of the world, and they did not have the 
ships in which to take their proportionate 
part in the carrying trade of the world.” 


CO-OPERATION THE TRUE BASIS 


He urged the close co-operation of 
business men and the federal government 
in developing foreign trade, and pointed 
out various specific ways in which the 
government is now seeking to assist 
American exporters. He discussed in de- 
tail the work of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, the Federal 
Trade Commission and the Tariff Com- 
mission, and explained both the Webb 
bill, designed to free America’s foreign 
business from the undesirable restraints 
of the antitrust laws, and the administra- 
tion’s shipping bill. 

“We must co-operate,” he said, “in the 
whole field of business, the government 
with the merchant, the merchant with his 
employee, the whole body of producers 
with the whole body of consumers, to see 
that. the right things are produced in the 
right volume, and find the right pur- 
chasers at the right place, and that, all 
working together, we realize that nothing 
can be for the common benefit which is 
not for the individual benefit.” 

The President’s address was received 
with great enthusiasm, particularly as he 
rigidly excluded all partisan considera- 
tions, and, at the outset, urged all his 
hearers to forget, for the moment, that 
an election was impending. 


PROGRAMME OF THE CONVENTION 


Except for President Wilson’s address, 
all the sessions of the convention are be- 
ing held in the assembly room of the 
Hotel Emerson. The convention opened 
Monday morning with the invocation by 
the Right Rev. J. G. Murray, Bishop of 
Maryland. Mayor J. H. Preston wel- 
comed the grain dealers to Baltimore, 
and J. C. Legg, president of the Balti- 
more Chamber of Commerce, welcomed 
them in behalf of that body. F,. O. Pad- 
dock, Toledo, Ohio, responded for the 
grain trade. Lee G. Metcalf, Illiopolis, 
Ill., president of the association, then 
delivered his address, which was fdllowed 
by the reports of the secretary-treasurer 
and the executive committee. On Mon- 
day afternoon, following the President’s 
speech, reports were made by the chair- 
men of the association’s committees on 
legislation, transportation, telephone and 
telegraph service, and membership. 

The programme for Tuesday morning 
included an address by Hon. Judson C. 
Clements, of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and a report of the com- 
mittee on trade rules, followed by a dis- 
cussion of this subject. Tuesday after- 


-noon was devoted to entertainment fea- 


tures. 

For the two Wednesday sessions, the 
programme includes an address on the 
administration of the new grain grades 
act, delivered by Dr. J. W. T. Duvel, of 
the Department of Agriculture, and re- 
ports of the committees on arbitration, 
arbitration appeals, crop reports, uniform 
grades, hay and grain, natural shrinkage, 
and demurrage. 

Registration through Monday showed 
about 850 present, and the total number 
of grain men, with their friends and 
members of their families, visiting Balti- 
more during the three days is expected 
to be well over 1,000. 
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The Minneapolis output last week 
showed a further decrease of 54,035 bbls. 
The quantity turned out (week ending 
Sept. 23) was 338,660 bbls, against 487,- 
815 in 1915, 397,160 in 1914, and 421,265 
in 1913. This week, only 16 mills are in 
operation and the production is not ex- 
pected to be much over 300,000 bbls. In 
the corresponding week last year, Minne- 
apolis mills made 483,355 bbls. 

The weekly output was of the following 
per cent of the maximum capacity: 

Sept. 25 Sept. 26 
Sept. 23 Sept. 16 1915 1914 
Minneapolis ...... 65 75 «60 *101 90 


Outside mills ..... 60 62 90 73 
*Operating seven days per week. 


There was considerable improvement in 
the flour trade last week with Minne- 
apolis and interior mills. Sales ran from 
output up to double the quantity of flour 
turned out. A few round lots were sold 
which helped to swell the aggregate. 
However, usually sales consisted’ of a 
carload up to perhaps 1,000 bbls. One 
or two sales of 5,000 to 7,500 bbls were 
heard of. 

Most purchases were in the nature of 
small lots to cover actual needs. Where 
jobbers and bakers in other years at this 
time would buy 10 carloads, they are now 
taking two to four cars. The business 
done was largely for prompt shipment. 

In the few cases where round lots were 
sold last week, both bakers and jobbers 
were the purchasers. The orders being 
placed on books are large in number, but 
the average quantity is unusually small. 
Jobbers are taking considerably more 
flour than the bakers, There is a fair 
volume of family trade. 

The trade at present is very light com- 
pared with the normal volume in Septem- 
ber. A year ago the mills were booking 
heavily at this time. As an indication of 
the comparatively light business, more or 
less capacity at Minneapolis, as well as at 
outside points, is idle. Directions on old 
orders are only fair. 

Export trade for the week came pretty 
near being a blank. Not a single sale was 
heard of. Cable offers by millers bring 
no responses. 

The few mills making a fancy clear 
find that this grade of flour moves very 
slowly. First clear is also difficult to 
sell, there being neither a foreign nor a 
domestic demand for it. As it is offered 
at a price much lower relatively than pat- 
ent, some mills are storing their output 
of this grade to await a fetter market. 
Second clear is in fair demand, and while 
most mills have it to offer, they are fa- 
vorably situated as to orders and are not 
pressing its sale. 

Minneapolis and outside mills are ask- 
ing for standard patent a range of $8.40 
@8.80 per 196 lbs in wood. 


In the first half of the week, millfeed 
was quiet. Beginning Saturday, however, 
a-fairly brisk demand developed and, 
since then, one mill advanced prices $1 ton. 
The East began to show more interest and 
bought a lot of bran on the basis of $26 
ton, f.o.b. Boston, lake-and-rail shipment. 

A good inquiry is reported, east and 
west, for middlings and red dog, but of- 
ferings are meager. Mills are behind on 
deliveries of heavy feed, August con- 
tracts in some instances being yet un- 


Minneapolis mills confine offerings to 
split cars, requiring buyers to take at 
least 50 bbls of flour with each car of 
feed ordered. One of the largest mills is 
offering bran and standard middlings 
only. It is out of the market entirely on 


flour middlings and red dog, even in 
split cars. 

The output locally is small for this sea- 
son of the year. It is approaching the 
time when the big speculators usually 
contract for winter storage, but, so far, 
little or no buying has been done for for- 
ward delivery. Mills to date have been 
able to dispose of their output as far in 
advance as they care to sell. In the ab- 
sence of flour buying, they are not ag- 
gressive sellers of millfeed. 

Sentiment is bullish, Though prices 
are pretty high, the manager of one of the 
large Minneapolis companies is of the 
opinion that present values are below 
what they will average during the com- 
ing winter. 

Mills quote bran at $22@283 ton, in 100- 
Ib sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis; standard 
middlings, $23.50@24; flour middlings, 
$28@29; red dog, $31@32,—latter in 
140-lb sacks. 

MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 

Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 16 were in operation Sept. 26: 

Atkinson Milling Co. 

Barber Milling Co., Cataract mill. 

National Milling Co., Dakota mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, B, Anchor, 
Palisade and Lincoln mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one-half), B, C 
(one-half), D, F and G mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill, 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 

Special reports of 49 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 41,475 bbls, show that in the 
week ending Sept. 23 they made 150,945 
bbls of flour (representing 679,000 bus of 
wheat), against 226,085 in 1915. 

Forty-nine “outside” mills last week 
shipped 865 bbls of flour to foreign coun- 
tries, against 10,555 in 1915. 

MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and 
Duluth last week aggregated 4,961,000 
bus, a net decrease’ from the preceding 
week of 13,000 bus. At Minneapolis there 
was an increase of 40,000 bus and at Du- 
luth a decrease of 53,000. 

For the week ended Saturday, Sept. 
23, receipts of wheat were as follows in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 


Minneapolis .... 3,747 4,349 4,212 4,443 3,163 


Duluth ........ 1,214 6,279 4,668 4,043 5,252 
Totals........ 4,961 9,628 8,880 8,486 8,415 
Duluth, bonded. 66 186 152 260 56 
Totals,....... 5,017 9,814 9,032 8,746 8,471 


Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on Sept. 23, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 


1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 
Minneapolis 6,573 316 6,272 8,742 3,231 
Duluth .... 6,764 2,814 6,169 17,763 3,538 











Totals ...12,337 3,130 11,441 16,505 6,769 
Duluth, b’d’d_ 111 116 264 376 140 


Totals ...12,448 3,246 11,695 16,881 6,909 
CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from ws 1, 1916, to Sept. 23, 
1916, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


1916 1915 1914 1912 
Minneapolis .. 11,275 14,942 19,543 16,213 














Duluth ....... 3,671 12,750 13,492 16,213 
Totals....... 14,846 27,692 383,035 30,426 
Duluth, bonded 108 =—s«&B BB 667 671 
Totals....... 14,954 28,251 33,592 30,997 


BAKERY NOTES 
C. J. Magnuson is preparing to open a 
bakery at Albert Minn. It is 
equipped with a mixer and modern ma- 
chinery. i 
L. H. Piper, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
sales-manager for the Douglas Co., was 
in Minneapolis during the week. While 
here, he visited the local cracker manu- 
facturers. 


W. H. Brown has been appointed Min- 
neapolis agent for the Douglas Co.’s pure 
food starch. He has met with consider- 
able success in introducing to bakers the 
company’s white cooking oil. 

Cottonseed and corn cooking oils have 
advanced sharply in the last month. The 
former is now quoted at 85@87c and the 
latter at 8614,c gallon, in barrels, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis, or 5¢ and 15c gallon higher, 
respectively. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


O. C. Moore, Buffalo manager of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., is at head- 
quarters. 

Richard Nevins has resigned from the 
sales department of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. 

F. L. Bawlf, of the Bawlf Grain Co., 
Winnipeg, was in Minneapolis several 
days last week. 

The 50-bbl mill of Mason, Olson & Co., 
at Mazeppa, Minn., sold to the town of 
Mazeppa, has_ been converted into a 
municipal light and power plant. 

Forty-nine interior mills last week 
made 150,945 bbls of flour, against 
226,085 bbls a year ago. This emphasizes 
how the output in the Northwest is fall- 
ing behind that of 1915. 

J. D. Bowersock and R. C. Jackman, 
of the Bowersock Mills & Power Co., 
Lawrence, Kansas, were in Minneapolis 
Sept. 25 looking up wheat conditions. 
From here they went to Duluth and 
Winnipeg. 

Richard M. Hersey, representing the 
Illinois Paper Co., of Peoria, Ill, which 
is a branch of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
was in Minneapolis last week looking 
after the interests of customers who use 
paper flour sacks. 

As a result of the appointment of a 
receiver for the Iowa Mercantile Co., a 
co-operative concern doing business at 
Cedar Rapids and Monticello, Iowa, 
Thomas Wilder, of Cedar Rapids, the 
president, has been arrested on a charge 
of fraud. It is claimed that he sold stock 
in the company after he knew it was in- 
solvent. Warrants have been issued for 
the arrest of the promoters of the com- 
pany. 

John Cain, who has been sales-manager 
for the Wellington (Kansas) Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., will be the manager of the mill 
at Albert Lea, Minn., recently sold to 
Philadelphia parties interested in the 
Shane Bros. & Wilson Co. He assumes 
his duties Oct. 1. The mill will start 
under the new ownership on that date. 
S. A. Adair, in charge of the Campbell 
mill at Owatonna, Minn., until it burned, 
will be head miller at Albert Lea. A 
crew of millwrights is now at work giving 
the mill a thorough overhauling. 


Macaroni buyers, though in need of 
durum flour, are fighting the current high 
prices. The durum crop is a short one, 
and with an unsatisfied export demand, 
millers are forced to ask long prices for 
flour. There is an unusual amount of 
telegraphing going on between millers 
and macaroni factories, with very few 
orders booked. While the majority of 
manufacturers of macaroni have advanced 
prices on their product to overcome the 
higher cost of flour, some of them have 
not, this particularly being true of the 
small number who had cheap flour. 


WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 


While receipts at Minneapolis last week 
were 3,747,000 bus, the shipments were 
1,102,000, 

Hard winter wheat constituted 21 per 
cent of the total receipts at Minneapolis 
last week. 

Up to Sept. 26, 398,000 bus of wheat 
had been delivered on September con- 
tracts in Minneapolis. 

Wheat stocks at Minneapolis have in- 
creased 190,000 bus in four days. The 
total Sept. 26, was about 5,763,000 bus, 
against 416,000 in 1915. 

Minneapolis mills last week ground 
approximately 1,524,000 bus of wheat. 
Receipts less shipments were 2,645,000 
bus, against 2,782,000 in 1915. 

Based on the close today (Sept. 26), 
the average prices paid to farmers for 
wheat at country points in the Northwest 
were: for No. 1 northern, $1.54 bu; for 
No. 2 northern, $1.50; for light-weight 
(47- to 48-Ib), $1. 
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Of the receipts of spring wheat at 
Minneapolis last week, only 15 per cent 
graded No. 1 and No. 2 northern. A 
year ago, 70 per cent graded No. 1 and 
No. 2. This explains the present shortag: 
of contract grades. 

While No. 2 hard Montana wheat ji, 
quoted in Minneapolis at 4@1ce under De- 
cember, interior Minnesota mills are rep 
resented to be buying heavy wheat direc‘ 
from Montana and paying a premium of 
5@10c bu over Minneapolis December 
for it. 

The demand for southwestern wheat on 
track at Minneapolis is only fair; yi 
mills are reported to be buying wheat 
direct in round lots. No. 2 hard from 
Kansas is quoted here at 1@6c bu over 
Minneapolis December and No. 2 from 
Nebraska’at 4@1c under December. 

A little choice No. 1 durum is arriving 
at Minneapolis from North Dakota ani 
Montana. It sells readily at 10c bu over 
Duluth December. Much of the durum 
wheat, however, is shrunken and light in 
weight, averaging 50 to 51 lbs. This is 
very hard ‘to sell, bids ranging 40@i\ic 
under No. 1. 

Wheat deliveries by farmers in tie 
Northwest, according to line companies, 
are running about 25 per cent of those of 
a year ago and, of the decreased receipis, 
only about 20 per cent will grade No. 3 
northern or better. Farmers are repre- 
sented to be cleaning the best of their 
wheat and storing it in granaries. 


PACIFIC COAST WHEAT 


Blue-stem wheat from Washington, 
Oregon and Idaho, is quoted in Minie- 
apolis at 2c under to Ic over the Decei- 
ber option; forty-fold at 6c under De- 
cember; club at 8c under December, and 
red Russian at 12@10c under December. 


TRANSPORTATION AND FREIGHTS 


James T. Mudd, agent at Evansville, 
Ind., for the Southern Railway, is in 
Minneapolis. 

William D. Crouley, freight solicitor 
for the Pennsylvania road in New York 
City, is visiting old friends in Minne- 
apolis. 

Based on lake-and-rail carriage to the 
Atlantic seaboard, through rates on flour 
from Minneapolis were today (Sept. 20) 
quoted, in cents per 100 lbs, for prompt 
shipment (14 days): To Aberdeen, 100.5; 
Amsterdam, 196.5; Baltic basis, 180.5; 
Bristol, 95.5; Christiania, 180.5; Copen- 
hagen, 180.5; Cardiff, 80.5; Dundee, 85.5; 
Glasgow, 80.5; Hull, 90.5; Leith, 85.5; 
Liverpool, 80.5; London, 80.5; Man- 
chester, 80.5; Marseilles, 153.7; Rotter- 
dam, 195.5; St. John’s, N. F., 73. 

The Grand Trunk Railway has issued 
tariffs in connection with the Northern 
Navigation Co. and the North Western 
Steamship Co. (formerly the Port Hu- 
ron & Duluth) advancing the rate on 
grain products and flour for export, ef- 
fective Sept. 25, to a parity with the 
rates named by the Great Lakes Trausit 
Corporation, viz: 161,¢ on grain products 
and 15¥%c on flour, Duluth to New York, 
Boston and Portland. It has also issued 
a notice of suspension of east-bound lake- 
and-rail rates, in connection with the 
Northern Navigation Co., effective Sept. 
27. Latter is merely significant of the 
withdrawal for the season of the passen- 
ger steamers calling at Duluth. 


CEREALS AND FEED 

A good demand for rye flour is report- 
ed by cereal mills, 

E. J. Peterson, of the Northwestern 
Feed Co., Minneapolis, is in Chicago. 

Rye middlings have been advance to 
$24 ton, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

An improved demand is noted for 
cracked corn and ground feed. All grides 
are now quoted on the same basis—$33@ 
33.50 ton, in sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

White winter barley from the Pacific 
Coast: is quoted at $1.15 bu, and })lue 
brewing at $1.06@1.08, in bulk, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis. A little of the latter was sold 
this week on the basis named. 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 

J. A. Siefert, who is building a 50-bb! 
mill at Towner, N. D., expects to have it 
completed by Nov. 15. 

The mill at Arlington, S. D., having 
closed down from lack of wheat, E. F. 
Parsineau, operative miller, is in Minne 
apolis looking for employment. 
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The flour output of the Chicago mills 
for the week ending Sept. 23 was esti- 
mated at 20,225 bbls, or 69 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 23,500, or 90 per 
cent, a week ago, 25,500, or 95 per cent, 
in 1915, and 22,500, or 84 per cent, in 
1914, 

Two features stand out strongly in 
connection with the flour trade. The first 
is the exceedingly small supply of flour 
on hand or under contract by all buyers, 
as compared with a year ago. A leading 
millers’ agent, who for several years has 
been covering Chicago and the territory 
from Michigan south to Louisiana, includ- 
ing the central states, says he has never 
known a time when buyers had so little 
flour purchased or under contract. There 
is not a buyer in Chicago, so far as can 
be learned, who has flour under contract 
for delivery after Jan. 1. 

The second feature is that most buyers 
admit they are going to enter into good 
contracts after the first of the year, or as 
soon as the bakers can convince them- 
selves that they should manufacture their 
products at a profit, and not at a loss. 

Buying in Chicago at present is nar- 
row, many lots being resold three or four 
times. Where bookings are entered into, 
directions follow at once. One main rea- 
son why stocks are below normal in Chi- 
cago is the large amount of money neces- 
sary to conduct a flour business today. 

Southwestern flour is still the favorite. 
Sales were made at the close of the week 
on the basis of $6.75@6.90 bbl, jute, for 
95 per cent grades. First clears coming 
from the Northwest, and even from some 
of the Montana mills, are finding a ready 
sale at good prices. Full patents from 
the Northwest are held today at $7.75@ 
8.10 bbl, jute. 

Very little rye flour is being sold. Quo- 
tations are steady, most mills offering on 
the basis of $6.30@6.50 bbl, jute. 


FLOUR MEN MEET 


‘Twenty members of the Flour Men’s 
Club of Chicago met Wednesday evening, 
Sept. 20, at the Great Northern Hotel. 
Following the usual dinner, the annual 
election of officers, directors and commit- 
teemen was held. Nelson K. Reese was 
elected president, Joseph Korzeniewski 
vice-president, Herman L. Wahl secre- 
tary-treasurer. These officers, with Wil- 
liam Kunz and A. H. Keller, form the 
board of directors. 

The report of the secretary-treasurer 
was read and approved, the financial 
statement showing a balance of $258 in 
the treasury. 

The most important matter brought up 
was the question of prices quoted by Chi- 
cago bakers, and the effect thereof on 
credits. A committee of five, consisting 
of J. W. Eckhart, Benjamin Koral, J. 
Matzek, V. J. Petersen, and John Arm- 
bruster, will meet Sept. 27 and draft a 
resolution to the effect that the members 
of the Flour Men’s Club indorse the pro- 
posed advance in the price of bread, and 
disapprove of the statements published in 
the daily papers to the effect that the 
bakers should not advance prices. 


BREAD VALUES ADVANCE 


The Ward Baking Co. has been the first 
of the large bakers in Chicago to an- 
nounce that its products will be marked 
up in price on and after Sept. 29. After 
that date they will offer three sizes of 
loaves: one retailing at 5c, and weighing 
8 to 12 ozs; a 6c loaf of 12 to 15 ozs, and 
a 10c loaf of 24 to 28 ozs. The announce- 
ment was made in the form of a cost 
statement covering all the ingredients in 


bread, and was attached to all bread 
wrapped and sold to the retail trade 
Thursday, Sept. 14. 

Following this, other bakers stated 
that they would advance their prices 
shortly. The newspapers promptly pub- 
lished long interviews with the heads of 
women’s clubs, and with the city sealer, 
all to the effect that an advance in bread 
prices is out of the question. They claimed 
likewise that the bakers can continue to 
produce bread to retail at 5c at a profit. 

On Saturday, Sept. 23, there was a 
meeting at which many of the smaller 
bakers were present, and it was an- 
nounced through the newspapers that on 
and after Sept. 26 the small loaf would 
retail for 6c. 

BUCKWHEAT FLOUR VALUES 

Quotations on buckwheat flour from 
New York mills have so far been based 
apparently on old buckwheat, and not on 
the new crop. The price is $3.35 per 100 
Ibs, in seamless grain bags. Millers say 
they are not going to quote on new buck- 
wheat until the end of this month, and 
have hinted that their quotations will be 
as high as $3.75 per 100 lbs. 


NOTES 

Board of Trade memberships sold Sat- 
urday at $6,150 net to the buyer. 

The Chicago mills continue to be pret- 
ty well sold up on the heavier grades of 
millfeed. 

John I. Logan, of the Industrial Ap- 
pliance Co., spent a few days last week 
visiting mills in the Southwest. 

Suit has been filed and judgment ob- 
tained against George B. Fearing by 
Durand & Kasper Co., wholesale grocers 
and flour merchants. 

W. L. Phelps, president of the Star & 
Crescent Milling Co., who has been on 
his ranch in Wyoming for the past 
month, is expected home this week. 

P. P. Croarkin, millers’ agent, who has 
been paying considerable attention to ex- 
port flour purchases of late, is visiting 


New York. He is expected home late 
this week. . 
The Millers’ Exchange, of which 


Charles F. Rock is general manager, with 
offices formerly in the Postal Telegraph 
Building, has moved to Room 823, Web- 
ster Building. 

James A. Patten took the buying side 
of wheat again Friday, picking up 1,000,- 
000 bus. He says there never was a situ- 
ation like the present, and no one can tell 
what the market will do. 

Koral & Stern, wholesale flour mer- 
chants, and Chicago representatives of 
the Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn., 
are to move into their new warehouse and 
offices Monday, Oct. 2, The warehouse 
is located at 452-454 North Jefferson 
Street. 

The Belgian Relief Commission bought 
350,000 bus No. 2 white corn from the 
Armour Grain Co. Sept. 19. The price 
was better than 881,c here. The corn is 
for October shipment, but is being moved 
out by lake, and part of it has already 
been loaded. 

Fred J. Lingham, Lockport, N. Y., and 
A. C. Harvey, Philadelphia, will repre- 
sent the Federation at the Grain Dealers’ 
National Association meeting in Balti- 
more Sept. 25-27. It is understood that 
there will be delegates from the New 
York State Millers’ Association and the 
Southeastern Millers’ Association. 

Wheat bulls in Chicago are looking for 
decreased receipts in ‘the Southwest. 
Traders in the Northwest are sending re- 
ports here of smaller country offerings. 
The Armour Grain Co. has been bearish 
for two weeks, and remains on that side. 
It recently was bullish, but increased ac- 
tivities in the Balkans, and the disposition 
on the part of buyers here to hold off, in- 
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duced it to turn. While it has been bear- 
ish on wheat, it has been bullish on Sep- 
tember corn. 

September wheat deliveries for 23 days 
this month aggregated over 6,000,000 bus. 
Much of this wheat has been counted sev- 
eral times, coming out one day and being 
re-delivered the next. There is said to be 
a. large short interest in September, and 
the leading holder has considerable wheat 
due him. Prices went to 2c under De- 
cember Saturday, the purpose being not 
to attract wheat from outside points. 
Heavy buying of December by shorts put 
it over May for the first time this season. 
Foreigners bought 3,100,000 bus cash 
wheat in all positions Friday and Satur- 
day, and were also heavy buyers of fu- 
tures here. 

James A. Patten, who had 4,500,000 bus 
of December and May wheat bought at 
$1.18@1.22, has sold it within the past 
two weeks at profits ranging from 25c to 
over 30c. Most of the selling was under 
cover, and the trade did not realize that 
he was unloading until he was mostly out. 
There were 1,000,000 bus sold at $1.52% 
@1.53. Wednesday he sold 750,000 bus 
at above $1.50. His profits were over 
$1,000,000. Arthur Cutten is credited 
with having had 10,000,000 bus of wheat 
at one time, part of which has been sold. 
He is the largest individual trader in the 
market, and covers his operations to such 
an extent that comparatively few know 
what he is doing. 

A. D. Thomson, Duluth, spent several 
days in Chicago last week. He is an em- 
phatic bull, and says the bears show poor 
judgment. He believes that the short- 
age of good milling wheat in the North- 
west will be the greatest ever known be- 
fore the end of the season. He is said to 
have 600,000 bus of old wheat in his 
Duluth elevators, which he is holding for 
high prices, and he believes it will all be 
wanted for seed next spring. The small- 
est estimate of the northwestern crop that 
has been made is too high, according to 
Mr. Thomson. He believes that daily 
exports and consumption in the United 
States exceed the primary movement, and 
will soon have their effect on prices. 


Complaint has been made to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission by some of 
the small shippers here, charging that 
the railroads have discriminated in favor 
of the larger shippers in export business 
to Atlantic ports. The Commission has 
forwarded the complaint to the railroads, 
with the request that they furnish cars to 
the small shippers. The scarcity of cars 
on eastern roads amounts to practically 
an embargo, as they are unable to handle 
the business offered. The Baltimore & 
Ohio and the Chesapeake & Ohio have put 
on fresh embargoes within a week, the 
former to Baltimore and the latter to 
Newport News. The roads operating east 
from Chicago are handling 100,000 tons 
more business per week than last year, 
and are doing the largest business in their 
history. 





WISCONSIN 

Mitwaukeg, Wis., Sept. 25.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with 
a capacity of 24,600 bbls, was 10,200 bbls 
last week, representing 41 per cent of 
capacity. The previous week, mills with 
the same capacity turned out 16,000, or 
65 per cent; a year ago, mills with the 
same capacity turned out 20,000, or 81 
per cent. 

Mills reported good business last week 
even at the advanced price. Inquiry con- 
tinued good and a decided improvement 
is looked for from now on. Many deal- 
ers who have been out of the market 
have made purchases owing to exception- 
ally low stocks. Stocks on hand in Mil- 
waukee are light, and as fast as flour is 
manufactured it is loaded out. 

Choice city brands of hard spring 
wheat patent showed an advance of 20c 
for the week, following strength in the 
cash market, and were quoted at $9@9.15; 
straight, $8.40@8.65,—wood basis. 

Shipping directions came in quite free- 
ly, and at no time were millers out of 
loading orders. 

Clears were in good demand and quoted 
on the basis of $7.60@7.70, jute. There 
was an excellent demand, and mills have 
their output sold into October. There 
was a decided improvement in the local 
trade, and bakers bought quite freely. 

Rye flour continued in good demand, 
prices firm, with pure quoted at $6.25@ 


. 1915.. 40,453 19,445 
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6.50, wood, and standard city blended 
brands at $5.90@6, jute; country blends, 
$5.75 for dark, and $5.85 for white, jute. 
Trade was good from all sections, there 
being a good inquiry from the East and 
Southwest. Local business continued 
brisk. 

The demand for corn meal was confined 
practically to the local trade, both yellow 
and white being quoted on the basis of 
$2.30, in 100-lb cotton sacks. Grits were 
salable at $2.28, with demand fair. 

Millfeed market was somewhat easier, 
although prices were not reduced. The 
demand for the present has eased up, 
most of the dealers being supplied. Offer- 
ings from northwestern country mills 
continued fair, while Southwest feed was 
out of line for this market. Transit feed 
at eastern junction points was offered at 
less than western shipment, and shippers 
did very little business with the East. The 
general opinion is that feed will hold 
steady until the latter part of October. 

The state trade in millfeed continues 
good in mixed cars with flour. Country 
dealers have moderate stocks on hand, 
and are using considerable low-grade bar- 
ley for feed. Choice wheat screenings 
found ready sale, but off-grades were 
neglected, 

The demand for milling wheat contin- 
ued excellent. Millers bought freely of 
all choice offered. All have good stocks 
on hand. Off-grades were taken care of 
by shippers. Top price for No. 1 north- 
ern was $1.64. 

NOTES 

Erickson & Carlson, Ogema, Wis., will 

install a feed mill in their warehouse. 


The Johnston Fuel & Warehouse Co., 
Baraboo, Wis., will erect a new elevator. 


The Frederic (Wis.) Roller Mill is 
enlarging its warehouse and loading plat- 
form. 

Car receipts of grain for the week: 
wheat, 271; corn, 156; oats, 702; barley, 
675; rye, 104; flaxseed, 2. - 

New Richmond Roller Mills have sold 
their elevator at East Ellsworth, Wis., to 
H. O. Junkman, River Falls. 


Grain in store in Milwaukee last week: 
wheat, 90,788 bus; corn, 51,590; oats, 785,- 
193; barley, 242,426; rye, 58,272. 

The new Chicago & North Western ele- 
vator, operated by the Updike Grain Co., 
commenced shipping grain last week. 


A. G. Wells Co., De Pere, Wis., has 
resumed operation after having remod- 
eled the mill. Electric motors have been 
installed in place of gas engines. 


Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce will 
be represented at the grain dealers’ na- 
tional convention at Baltimore, Sept. 25- 
27, by A. R. Taylor, P. C. Kamm, W. P. 
Bishop, H. A. Plumb and A. A. Breed. 


George A. Lee, Randolph, Wis., has 
formed a partnership with W. E. Ben- 
nett, proprietor of the Mayfield Roller 
Mills, West Bend. The capacity of the 
mill has been increased 50 per cent. New 
machinery has been installed. 


George A. Schroeder, manager of the 
Chamber of Commerce freight bureau, 
will represent the milling, malting and 
grain interests of Wisconsin at the hear- 
ing in Washington, D. C., next week, in 
the application of the Grand Trunk 
Railway of Canada, under the Panama 
Canal act, for permission to continue the 
ownership and operation of the Canada- 
Atlantic Transit lake-and-rail line. 

H. N. Wuson. 


Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 
Final estimates of the wheat crop and 
acreage of the United States, by years, made 
by the Department of Agriculture, are as 
follows (hundreds omitted in acreage and 

thousands in yield): 

Acres—————, -—Bushels——_, 
Winter Spng Total WintSpng Tot 
1916*. 33,020 17,851 60,871 455 156 611 
69,898 655 3856 1,012 
63,541 685 206 891 
50,184 6524 240 763 
45,815 400 330 730 
49,543 431 191 621 
45,681 434 201 635 
46,723 446 291 737 





1914.. 36,008 17,533 
1913.. 31,690 18,485 
1912.. 26,571 19,243 
1911.. 29,163 20,381 
1910.. 27,329 18,352 
1909.. 28,330 18,303 


1908.. 30,026 17,631 47,557 438 227 665 
1907.. 28,405 16,800 45,211 409 225 634 
1906.. 29,951 17,355 47,306 493 242 1735 
1905.. 29,983 17,872 47,354 419 273 698 
1904.. 27,031 17,044 44,075 325 228 652 
1903.. 32,510 16,954 49,465 402 236 638 
1902.. 26,657 19,545 46,202 363 307 670 


*Indicated crop based on condition Sept. 1, 


The Chicago Trade Bulletin, in its 
monthly compilation, makes world’s 
stocks of wheat and flour on Sept. 1 equal 
to 249,537,000 bus, against 93,972,000 a 
year ago. 
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JOLLY POT AND CHEERY KETTLE 

Millers in the Southwest, particularly 
in Kansas and at Kansas City, are having 
a merry time with charges and counter- 
charges as to who is responsible for the 
extremely low prices frequently reported 
by buyers of flour. 

In their own behalf the central and 
southern Kansas millers declare that buy- 
ing of wheat in the Wichita and Hutch- 
inson districts by spring wheat milling 
concerns, coupled with heavy buying by 
home mills, has forced wheat prices there 
to a sharp premium over the Kansas City 
market. This situation, they say, is echoed 
in the making of flour prices by Missouri 
River millers much below what they need 
to accept. “Their milling average of wheat 
costs them,” they declare, “5c less than 
ours, but they apparently are giving the 
flour buyer the equivalent of 10c bu less.” 

In defending himself and stating his 
counter charge, the miller in this imme- 
diate district insists that many, certainly 
not all, of the interior mills have been 
“long” on wheat since the period of lower 
prices, and are now engaged in dividing 
their profits on this wheat with the flour 
buyers. “The idea seems to be,” they 
assert, “to base the selling price of flour 
on what the mills in Kansas paid the 
farmers for wheat six weeks or more ago 
rather than upon its present worth. We 
can’t meet such competition.” 

No doubt the truth, as usual, lies some- 
where between. At the moment, it is true 
that interior wheat prices in central and 
southern Kansas show premiums over 
Kansas City basis. It is equally certain 
that some interior mills show signs of 
nervousness in the fear that some one else 
will sell the world all of the flour it will 
need until spring, and these mills are, in 
instances, discounting present wheat costs 
in making quotations. 

Speaking in general terms, all mills are 
securing fair margins on business now 
being done, although these margins are 
not so good as those of three weeks to a 
month ago, in the first sharp upturn in 
wheat prices. . 


THE MILLING SITUATION 

The higher markets of last week were 
echoed in a lighter demand for flour. 
Buyers were reluctant to concede the ad- 
vance, and apparently helped to the faith 
that there will be breaks in the future 
similar to those earlier in the autumn. In 
instances, millers made substantial price 
concessions, but these were not enough to 
stimulate trade. 

On the whole, flour prices are not now 
fully following the increased cost of 
wheat, and milling margins are narrower. 
With wheat up 5@7c on the week, flour 
prices were, in a general way, hardly 
more than 20c advanced. A general basis 
for flour is around $7@7.10, jute, Kansas 
City, for standard straights of 95 per 
cent. : 

Eastern markets are most pronounced 
in their disposition to hold back, and bids 
from there were 20@40c under mill quo- 
.tations of $7.75 and upward, basis jute, 
New York. 

oa * 

There is better interest in millfeed. 
Bran is much wanted and is rather scarce. 
A large part of the interior mill produc- 
tion is being taken for local use, in 
mixed-car shipments and by trade in 


Texas. Prices realized are several cents 


above Kansas City shipping basis. 


HASTINGS MILL TO CONTINUE 
The Hastings (Neb.) Milling Co., which 
recently suffered the loss of its mill by 


fire, has announced that it will continue 
in business, operating another mill under 
lease pending completion of a new plant. 
The mill to be operated under lease is 
located at Lawrence, Neb., and owned by 
T. S. Barry. Definite arrangements have 
not yet been made for rebuilding at Hast- 
ings, but the company has made a definite 
announcement of its plan in that connec- 
tion. ; 
KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


The output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a.weekly capacity of 71,100 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Lit WEG cenicecsiesvcsecs 67,800 95 


Week previous ..........+.. 67,100 94 
VORP GBS ccccvcscevesevecs 63,200 88 
TWO years ABO ....-seeseeee 57,200 95 


LARABEE COMPANY BUYS STATIONS 


The Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
Hutchinson, Kansas, last week purchased 
from the Miller Grain Co., of Wichita, 
nine country elevators in Kansas, Nebras- 
ka and Oklahoma. The houses purchased 
are located at Coldwater, Protection, Ash- 
land, Akers, Nashville, Norwich, and 
Gerlane, in Kansas; at Clyde, Okla., and 
at Delphi, Neb. 

The company also bought houses at 
Byers and Strickler, Kansas, from C. M. 
Clark, of Wichita. 

The purchases give the Larabee com- 
pany control of 29 country elevators. Its 
storage at milling plants at Hutchinson, 
Wellington, Stafford and Marysville, Kan- 
sas, and Clinton, Mo., in connection with 
its country point storage, gives it a total 
wheat holding capacity of about 1,500,000 
bus. Of this, 750,000 is in connection with 
the mill at Hutchinson. 


MOSES BROS. MILLS OPENING 


The Kansas Flour Mills Co. and the 
staff of Moses Bros. Mills, Great Bend, 
Kansas, formally celebrated the comple- 
tion of the company’s new mill there Sat- 
urday. The citizens of the town and 
friends and customers of the company 
from elsewhere were invited to the recep- 
tion, which lasted throughout the day. 
Music by a band, gifts of flowers and 
souvenirs to ladies in attendance and an 
exhibition of the mill in operation fea- 
tured the opening. 

The new Moses mill is doubtless the 
most complete and elaborate mill of the 
new “daylight” type in the country. Sev- 
eral other mills of the same type recently 
built in the Southwest, including the new 
plant of. the Walnut Creek Milling Co., 
also located at Great Bend, are the same 
as to the mill proper, but in the case of 
the Moses mill, everything is new, in- 
cluding the 350,000-bu concrete elevator,_ 
powerhouse and Deisel type engine. The 
total cost of the property was about 
$200,000, and the capacity of the mill is 
1,500 bbls. The general mill equipment, 
including power plant, and excepting 
some auxiliary machinery, was supplied 
by the Allis-Chalmers company. 


NEW MANAGER FOR ALBERT LEA 
John W. Cain, for two years past sales- 
manager for the Wellington (Kansus) 
Milling & Elevator Co., resigned last 
week and will, after Oct. 1, be located at 
Albert Lea, Minn., as manager of the 
500-bbl mill there recently vurchased by 
the Shane Bros. & Wilson Co. 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 
The output of 61 mills in Nebraska, 
Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma, outside 
of Kansas City, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 
Flour Percent- 


Weekly output age ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
Last week ...... 267,120 263,508 98 
Week previous... 257,520 242,521 94 
Year ago......... 279,420 225,558 80 
Two years ago... 252,930 261,652 99 


Export shipments by reporting mills 


were 13,977 bbls last week, 4,545 the week 
previous, 6,099 a year ago, and 16,201 two 
years ago. 

Out of 61 mills reporting, 22 reported 
domestic business good, 26 fair and 10 
slow and quiet. 

There was very little export business. 


NOTES 


Leopold Gross, of Gross & Co., New 
York, visited milling connections here last 
week. | 

L. J. Weitzmann, of the Weitzmann- 
Tipp Co., millers’ agents, Chicago, called 
on the trade here Thursday. 

H. Dittmer, manager of the Canadian 
Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, Okla., spent 
a part of the week in town. 

R. C. Jackman, of the Bowersock Mills 
& Power Co., Lawrence, Kansas, is spend- 
ing several days in the Northwest. 

N. Smith, of the Walnut Creek Milling 
Co., Great Bend, Kansas, is spending sev- 
eral days in Kansas City while recovering 
from a minor surgical operation. 5 

Sigmund Steeg, of: Chicago, general 
representative of the Leavenworth (Kan- 
sas) Milling Co., visited at Leavenworth 
and stopped briefly here last week. 

The Arkadelphia (Ark.) Milling Co. 
will shortly let the contract for concrete 
grain storage of 150,000 bus capacity. 
The construction will be in the form of 
11 bins, 100 feet high. 

A. M. Williams, of the eaprene W 
Chlorine Co., Guthrie, Okla., is spending 
some days in this field visiting millers. 
Mr. Williams says he has been successful 
in placing his apparatus with several 
mills. The company proposes shortly to 
move its headquarters to Kansas City. 

C. M. Jackman, of the Kansas Milling 
Co.,. Wichita, Kansas, is spending a fort- 
night in Indiana, in connection with the 
building of a factory at Wichita for the 
manufacture of motor car tires, in which 
he, Mr. Lassen, of the Kansas company, 
and other Wichita investors are interested. 

Nicolas Hernandez, of Nicolas Hernan- 
dez & Co., San Juan, Porto Rico, visited 
his United States milling connection, the 
New Era Milling-Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas, last week and stopped briefly at 
Kansas City. A. J. Hunt, president of 
the New Era company, was also in Kan- 
sas City Wednesday. 

Frederick O. Shane, of the Shane Bros. 
& Wilson Co., Philadelphia, spent the lat- 
ter part of the week in Kansas City in- 
specting progress on construction of the 
new mill being built here by the Midland 
Milling Co., connected with Mr. Shane’s 
company. Mr. Shane says present pros- 
pects indicate the completion of the plant 
in February. 

The possibilities of the present market 
were well illustrated in the remarkable 
history of a car of red dog covering a 
single day last week. The car, under the 
style of fine white shorts, passed from 
the original buyer to a second buyer at a 
net profit of $140. The holder then, with- 
in an hour, resold the car on sample but 
as second clear flour or “fancy low-grade” 
at a profit to himself of $320. 


OKLAHOMA 

The week was very satisfactory for 
milling, as the market for spot wheat 
remained about steady, and an advance in 
the option gave traders an idea that it 
was a good time to buy. Sales were made 
to large bakers at good values, and some 
export business was placed. The better 
class of buyers appear willing to buy for 
winter delivery at the present price. 

All mills find wheat grinding better 
than in August, with yields about normal. 
The weather has been cool and somewhat 
cloudy, giving the first opportunity for 
the wheat to absorb a little moisture. 
Plowing and seeding have been going rap- 
idly forward. A large area is planted, 
and conditions are favorable for an in- 
creased acreage. Seeding will continue 
throughout October. Early seeding is 
generally considered safest for a big crop. 

Farm deliveries have continued heavy, 
as large sales were made at $1.50. Rain 
stopped hauling for a time, but many 
farmers prefer to await still heavier rain 
before planting. In the meantime storage 
has filled up, and dealers have not sold, 
on account of the market decline below 
their recent cost of wheat. 

Millfeed is still in greater demand than 
the supply and at full prices of the month, 
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Some offers were made and a ted at 
less, but the trade will take it all at full 
prices. New corn is selling at 60c, ear or 
Shelled, f.o.b. wagon, in the south: part of 
the state, and_is good quality. Old corn 
is worth 80c. The southwestern part of 
the state will be a buyer of both oats and 
corn on account of the long drouth. The 
Northwest is buying oats. 





NASHVILLE 


Nasuvitie, Tenn., Sept. 25.—Very lit- 
tle improvement was shown in demand 
for flour at southeastern mills until the 
latter part of the week. The advance oi 
20c from the low point of the week 
brought in a good many orders at the olc| 
basis. The mills were inclined to insist 
upon the advance, and a fair amount of 
business was worked. The demand seeme:| 
to be temporary, with a large proportion 
of the business confined to small quanti- 
ties. 

No improvement was mentioned in 
shipping directions, but stocks in th 
South are light, and some renewal of or- 
ders is expected. 

Prices showed a sharp advance’ last 
week, with mills insisting on the follow- 
ing prices at the close: best or short soft 
winter wheat patents, in cotton, f.o.). 
Ohio River, $7.90@8.30; standard or rey- 
ular patents, $7.50@7.60; long patents, 
15e under standard; low-grades, 30@5vc 
under standard. 

Minnesota and Kansas flours were high- 
er, with rehandlers reporting a light voi- 
ume of business. Quotations: spring 
wheat patents, cotton or jute, delivered 
Nashville, $8.10@8.40; hard winter pat- 
ents, $7.50@7.75. 

Considerable red winter wheat was 
bought at Chicago and Cincinnati last 
week, these markets being relatively 
cheaper than St. Louis, or even the Pa- 
cific Coast, which furnishes a_ large 
amount of wheat to this territory. Quite 
a volume of white wheat has been bought, 
and is being received by the mills. Prices 
have been irregular, with No. 2 red $1.(ié. 

Wheat bran has been slow and un- 
changed. Mills are behind with orders for 
middlings. Quotations: soft winter wheat 
bran, ton, 100-lb bags, $23@24; standard 
middlings, $29.50@31. 


OUTPUT 


Nashville and outside mills, with a 
capacity of 128,340 bbls, showed an out- 
put last week of 100,220, or 78.1 per cent 
of capacity. This compares with 110,530 
bbls the preceding week, or 73 per cent 
of capacity of mills reporting, 75.6 per 
cent in 1915, 76.5 in 1914, 75.6 in 1913, 
and 59.2 in 1912. 


STOCKS 


Stocks, with comparison, as_ reported 
through the Nashville Grain Exchange: 


Sept. 23 Sept. 14 
Pieme,. WOW: os ccc cccctcccee 60,000 58,000 
WG, WUD vec secvineuess 773,000 $20,000 
a eee ree 64,000 58,000 
Gy RS 0 ho i e'k cee ie ob Res 739,000 $42,000 


Receipts of grain at Nashville |:st 
week, 142 cars. 
NOTES 


Henry Austin has purchased the Abvr- 
crombie flour mill at Maysville, Ark. 


A. A. Slagle announces plans to build 
a flour and corn mill at Emporia, Va. 


S. W. Lindsey is at the head of a coi- 
pany organized to build a flour mill at 
Pocahontas, Ark. 

The R. C. Reagle Milling Co., Ashland, 
Ky., has increased its capital stock from 
$50,000 to $150,000. 

The Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills «re 

considering changing their plant from 
steam to electric power. 
. The Knoxville (Tenn.) Wholesale Gro- 
cery .Co., with a capital of $30,000, lias 
been incorporated by Charles P. Houston 
and others. 

W. H. Melton and others are perfe«t- 
ing plans to establish a flour mill of 50 
bbls capacity at St seg Ala. They also 
contemplate installing: a feed grinding 
plant. ; 

Charles D. Jones, P. W. Pritchard and 
T. J. Roberts, chief inspector of the 
Nashville Grain Exchange, have gone '° 
Baltimore to attend the convention of t!e 
Grain Dealers’ National Association. \ 
number of other southeastern grain «1( 
mill men will be present. 
Joun Leirer. 
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The output of flour by mills repre- 
sented at ‘Toledo, with a combined weekly 
capacity of 48,000 bbls, for the week end- 
ing Sept. 23 was 32,900, or 68 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 33,800, or 70 
per cent, the previous week, 25,900, or 54 
per cent, a year ago, 38,900, or 81 per 
cent, two years ago, and 33,000, or 69 
per cent, three years ago. 

Business with the mills was variously 
described as quiet to fair last week. No 
notable change has taken place in the 
way buyers are taking flour. Such buying 
as has taken place was for immediate or 
urgent needs, and has not been sufficient to 
replenish stocks beyond near-by require- 
ments, It is therefore safe to say that 
stocks of soft winter wheat flour are 
comparatively light in practically all po- 
sitions, both east and south, and that 
there must be consequently a_ rather 
steady stream of buying. 

Present indications point to such a 
character for the business all through the 
crop year. This means in one way a very 
healthy situation with no long-time con- 
tracts, but, on the other hand, it will 
probably lead to keen competition among 
the mills, with a tendency to price cutting. 
In fact, already there are many com- 
plaints of price cutting in order to get 
business. Mills with a little long wheat 
on hand are apt to give away part of 
their profits in the wheat to secure busi- 
ness, 

So far the New England states seem to 
have missed out altogether in getting in 
at the right time. It is not unusual for 
that section to overstay the market. They 
have wanted to buy all along at 25c below 
the market, and while they were dickering 
the market has gone up, leaving many of 
the buyers in the lurch. Southern buyers, 
on the other hand, took some ‘flour at 
what looked like high prices, got a profit 
on it, and with “velvet” in past purchases 
continued buying and taking profits. 

The demand for feed is well sustained, 
and some mills are still sold ahead. The 
fecd situation has been of material help 
to the mills. 

-'There is an impending shortage of cars 

which threatens to become acute at almost 
any time. The only way some mills have 
managed was to retain their wheat cars, 
but the wheat movement has fallen off. 
Many western roads want their cars re- 
turned, and will not permit them to be 
used in eastern shipments. In many lines 
of business cars have not been unloaded 
as promptly as they could be. Storage 
facilities have become exhausted, and 
freight cars have been allowed to remain 
on track, 


SITUATION WITH BAKERS 


Occasionally a baker may be found 
who has his requirements arranged for 
until Jan, 1, but even these probably’ did 
not get in at the bottom. It is a notorious 
fact that bakers quite generally have 
missed it this year. It is suspected that 
many who claim to be booked until Jan. 
1 at much less than prevailing prices are 
not telling the literal truth. In the first 
place they do not like to acknowledge 
how much they missed their opportunity, 
and in the second place they all want to 
bear the market. 

_ Bakers are worried. There is some 
futile talk of embar against exports. 
They are wondering on best to meet the 
situation, Many have advanced the price 
of bread to 6 and 12c. Some others have 
put out an 8e loaf. Others are trying to 
get the trade switched to a 10c loaf, 
which, of course, would permit of some 
cutting in size and weight, and would be 





more readily adjustable to changes in 
flour prices. In many places it is difficult 
to get away from the 5c loaf. A few 
small bakers will not advance, and that 
holds the larger ones down to the old 
basis. 

Under the circumstances, bakers are 
buying from hand to mouth. There has 

n an entire absence of the customary 
heavy bookings shortly after harvest. 
This situation may be healthy, but it has 
led to price cutting. It is a situation 
which has favored many mills in this sec- 
tion making spring wheat flour. Local 
bakers are buying flour from such mills 
in less than car lots to carry them along, 
heping that shortly there may be a break 
in the market when they would buy more 
liberally. ‘Lhe situation has also been 
favorable to Kansas and trans-Mississippi 
mills, which could undersell northwestern 
spring wheat mills. 


CROP CONDITIONS AND WHEAT MOVEMENT 


This whole section is sadly in need of 
rain to put the ground in condition for 
fall plowing. Unless rain comes soon fall 
plowing is likely to be considerably de- 
layed, and the acreage put into wheat 
may be substantially reduced. This ap- 
plies in general to the whole Middle West, 
although in sections there has been some 
rain, and some plowing and seeding has 
been done. : 

The movement of wheat, which was 
very heavy immediately following harvest, 
due to the high prices, has now fallen off 
somewhat. For the time being, there is 
an ample supply of wheat in this section, 


but it remains to be seen what the situa-. 


tion may be later on in the crop year. It 
is anticipated that our millers will have 
to go farther west than usual for wheat 
before they are through with the crop. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Fifteen mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 106,560 
bbls, for the week ending Sept. 23 made 
66,404, or 62 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 84,801, or 71 per cent, the 
previous week, by 18 millS of 118,260 bbls 
capacity. 

Among the mills contributing to this 
report were the following: 


OHIO 


Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy. 

Harter Milling Co., Toledo. 

Mansfield Milling Co., Mansfield. 
Marion National Mill Co., Marion. 
National Milling Co., Toledo. 
Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo. 


INDIANA 


Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis. 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg. 
Goshen Milling Co., Goshen. 
Loughry Bros, Mig. & Gr. Co., Monticello. 
Noblesville Milling Co., Noblesville. 
MICHIGAN 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit. 
Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach, 
NOTES 


A cargo of 97,000 bus spring wheat 
was received in Toledo last week. 

Thomas L. Bell, of M. E. Bell & Co., 
millers, Gallipolis, Ohio, died Sept. 19, 
after an illness of three weeks. 

Dodd, Martin & Co., is the name of a 
new grain firm in the Penobscot Building, 
Detroit, Mich., about to engage in the 
cash grain business. 

M. G. DeLaat, formerly with the 
Thornton & Chester Milling Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., is now connected with the David 
Stott Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 

Otto Waitzmann, of Rosenbaum Bros., 
Chicago, was in Toledo last week on his 
way to Baltimore to attend the convention 
of the Grain Dealers’ National Associa- 
tion. 

The Milwaukee Bag Co. has recently 
opened an office dt 318 Telegraph Build- 
ing, Detroit, Mich., in charge of J, P, 


Ehr, who will look out for the business in 
Michigan. 

Charles E. Cameron, who has been con- 
nected with the grain and seed trade of 
Toledo for 40 years, recently with the 
Churchill Grain & Seed Co., died at his 
home in Toledo, Sept. 19. 

R. J. Hamilton, of the Wm. A. Coombs 
Milling Co., Coldwater, Mich., and E. W. 
Randall, of the A. H. Randall Mill Co., 
Tekonsha, Mich., with their wives, visited 
Toledo and the Inverness Golf Club one 
day last week. , 

On account of the high price of bread, 
many millers in this section will strongly 
advocate a return to home baking in their 
various localities. The secretaries of 
state associations are -suggesting that 
millers urge such a procedure. 

The advertising committee of the Ohio 
Millers’ State Association has set Oct. 1 
as the date for starting a state advertis- 
ing campaign similar to that carried out 
in Indiana last year, and to. be repeated 
there this year. ‘This campaign is designed 
to increase the use of Ohio-made flour in 
the state. 

The Toledo Produce Exchange will be 
represented at Baltimore at the conven- 
tion of the Grain Dealers’ National As- 
sociation by Harry R. DeVore, of H. W. 
DeVore Co., E. H. Culver, chief grain 
inspector, Fred Mayer, of J. F. Zahm & 
Co., F. O. Paddock, of Paddock Hodge 
Co., E. L. Southworth, of Southworth & 
Co., and Jess Young, of the Young Grain 
Co. 

J. S. Dewey, president Dewey Bros. 
Co., Blanchester, Ohio, and ex-president 
Ohio Millers’ State Association, died 
Sept. 18 at his home after being in ill 
health for some months. Robert Colton, 
of Colton Bros. Co., Bellefontaine, Ohio, 
John W. Burk, of Ansted & Burk Co., 
Springfield, Ohio, and C. B. Jenkins, of 
the Noblesville (Ind.) Milling Co., at- 
tended the funeral. 





INDIANA 

Inpranapouis, Inp., Sept. 25.—The out- 
put of flour by city mills fell considerably 
short of a week ago, but production in a 
number of other cities seems to have in- 
creased. Reports were far from uniform 
as to business. Several mills indicated 
that there had been an unexpected open- 
ing in foreign business, with a consider- 
able volume of flour sold. Others, in- 
cluding some of the larger mills of In- 
dianapolis, did not Se in this. 

Evansville seeme 
with Europe, and its flour production for 
the week was about 25,000 bbls. Mills 
there reported that trade with the South 
was also a great deal larger than usual, 
and that there had been spirited buying 
from southern brokers and merchants. 

Indianapolis mills sold freely the first 
two or three days of the week in the do- 
mestic market, but complained that they 
could not fall in line on foreign selling. 
Prices in this city were strong the entire 
week, and finished nearly 40c higher than 
a week ago. Almost all millers reporting 
indicated that the section of the domestic 
trade to which they look for their greatest 
business was scared out of the market by 
higher prices. 

Feed ruled active and strong through- 
out the week. The demand has been brisk 
most of September. 

The local price on wheat dropped a 
little during the week, and this cut down 
arrivals considerably. 


NOTES 
Indianapolis flour output for the week 
amounted to 12,521 bbls. 
The Century Biscuit Co., Indianapolis, 
has increased its capital stock from $110,- 
000 to $160,000. 


The ground in several wheat sections of . 


the state has been so dry that plowing 
has been greatly retarded. Secretary 
Riley, of the millers’ association, states 
that the acreage this fall will run short 
of a year ago. 

J. M. Pearson. 





Odd Cents a Success 

John Turnbull, president Nasmiths, 
Ltd., Toronto, Canada: Conditions in 
Canada as to bread and the baking busi- 
ness are very different than in the States. 
At present we are selling 114-lb bread 
for 8c, retail. We have experienced no 
difficulty in selling bread at a price in 
odd cents, 





to lead in trading - 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dututn, Mrxn., Sept. 25.—Flour was 
quiet last week, the trade buying only in 
a small way and for prompt shipment. 
Sales represented ectwit needs. Because 
of the high prices, purchases are deferred 
as much as possible in the hope of a 
break in wheat. A sharp decline would 
probably bring in good bookings. Should 
prices continue to advance, the outlook is 
not encouraging for increased flour busi- 
ness. For the week, mill prices were ad- 
vanced 35c per bbl. 

No change was noticeable in the export 
situation. Inquiry is small. Cables sent 
by mills bring no response. 

In durum flour, buyers are inactive. 
They ask for quotations, but hold off 
buying. Present business is very limited 
and wholly for near-by delivery. The local 
mill advanced asking prices 40c per bbl 
for the week. 

Rye flour was dull. _ Buyers mainly 
sought to keep posted on prices. Where 
purchases were made, they were in small 
lots and for actual wants. Prices were 
advanced. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
27,000 bbls of flour, or 77 per cent of 
capacity, against 21,000, or 58 per cent, 
in the previous week, and 30,740, or 88 
per cent, a year ago. . 

Millfeed is in very fair demand. Mills 
are sold ahead. A little was offered and 
sold as part of cars with flour. 


NOTES 


Car arrivals of grain show a tremen- 
dous falling off from last year. 


Oats closed 114¢ higher on the week; 
rye, 2%c; barley unchanged to 3c up. 

Marketing low-grade wheat is getting 
more difficult. Discounts are widening, 
and it is becoming a drug. 


Receipts of Montana wheat are increas- 
ing. Mills east show a tendency to pick 
up some of it to mix with winter. 


FE. M. White, Charles F. Macdonald, 
secretary of the Board of Trade, and C. 
F. Maxfield, chief deputy inspector, are 
in Baltimore, attending the convention of 
the National Association of Grain Deal- 
ers. 


Visitors on ’change last week were: - 
Charles Kennedy and Donald Kellogg, 
Buffalo; Clark Fagg, W. A. Zahn, of 
Milwaukee; D. Rothshield, J. M. Jenks, 
A. O. Mason, H. G. Campbell, of Chi- 
cago. 

Eastern millers are not showing much 
interest in wheat. Apparently, mills in 
other territories want it worse than do 
those in the East. Minneapolis is bid- 
ding up wheat and diverting it to that 
market. 

Steamers of the Great Lakes Transit 
Corporation are carrying the bulk of 
what grain moves east by water. The 
rate on wheat, Duluth to Buffalo, holds 
steady at 4c per bu. Few large cargoes 
are clearing—a most unusual condition. 
Considering the short crops this year, the 
movement is fair. No difficulty is ex- 
pected later in getting tonnage for all 
wants. 

Durum wheat was a feature of the 
market, advancing sharply on persistent 
demand. The season’s yield is reported 
very low and leaves a shortage that can- 
not be filled. The Greek government was 
reported in the market for a round lot, 
but owing to scarcity of stock was unable 
to get it. Instead, it was said Greece 
bought spring wheat at Winnipeg. Trade 
predicts that durum will soon command a 
good premium over spring. 

Good milling wheat is in active demand. 
Light-weight is hard to dispose of. Off- 
grade is accumulating every day, on ac- 
count of slow sale. No. 1 northern on 
track is quoted at 7@8c over December 
and to arrive at 6c over. No. 2 is from 
December price to 4c over. No. 3 sells 
at lc over December to 10c under. Mon- 
tana No. 2 hard winter brings December 
price. No. 1 durum 1@4c over Septem- 
ber for spot; No. 2 ranges lc under to 2c 
over September. 

F. G. Cartson. 





Some advances in Danish steamship 
shares since war are: The Torm Co. from 
124 to 1,480; Skandia Co., 103 to 930; 
United Steamship Co., 100 to 389. Shares 
of two other companies have advanced 
600 per cent, two over 500 per cent and 
six over 400 per cent, 
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The situation-in flour appears to have 
improved somewhat last week. The vol- 
ume of business increased, and there 
seems to be a growing recognition of the 
fact that stocks in the, hands of distrib- 
utors are not large. Buyers who, a 
short time ago, were unwilling to con- 
sider more than a car or two at a time, 
are now buying on a somewhat larger 
Seale, being convinced that prices are 
likely to rule high for the season. While 
there have been no large sales reported 
recently, the demand has been good, and 
the volume of sales from day to day has 
shown some increase. 

Quotations for spring wheat flour 
were steady most of the week, hardening 
at the close. Patents were quoted at 
$7.75@8, in sacks, with somewhat higher 
quotations for mixed cars and small lots. 
Clears moved moderately at $6.65@6.90. 
Low-grade springs and winters are 
scarce, and therefore not moving very 
freely. 

Winters are held firmly, but as spring 
wheat is about 20c bu over winter, the 
difference is reflected in flour prices. 
Winter straights are quoted at about 
$6.50@6.80 per bbl, in sacks, and patents 
range $7.25@7.75, in wood. Kansas flour 
is held firmly, owing to the position of 
springs, with straights quoted at $7.25@ 
7.60 per bbl, in sacks. 


EXPORT SITUATION 


The export situation has been unsettled 
during the past week, with not a great 
deal of business coming to light until the 
close, when the demand was active. The 
British commission has not been in the 
market to any important extent. It re- 
ported no orders on several days, but the 
trade has been apprehensive that on any 
break there would be a resumption of ac- 
tive buying. The regular English mer- 
chants did almost nothing the first of 
the week, and private cables reported the 
British market flat and uninteresting, 
though turning very strong at the close. 

There was no adequate explanation of 
the indifference of the English market. 
Some exporters believed that the English 
were becoming more confident as to the 
end of the war, and were therefore dis- 
posed to take a little risk in buying, 
using their reserve stocks to some extent. 
It was stated that one of the leading 
buying interests had less wheat going out 
than at any time for months, while an- 
other large buying interest has consider- 
able wheat yet to ship. 

The Dutch government buyers have 
been showing more interest. Some busi- 
ness has been put through in winter 
wheat at the Gulf, due to weakening 
premiums. Business has been quoted 
there as low as 714c over Chicago De- 
cember, which marks a very material 
decline. The Belgian Relief Commission 
has been out of the market, but toward 
the close of the week the Greek govern- 
ment came in for 16,000 tons of maca- 
roni wheat, or an equal amount of Mani- 
tobas. The premiums on Manitoba wheat 
have weakened considerably with the en- 
larged movement. 

Demand for corn has been good, and 
while no important amounts have been 
put through, some ‘business has been 
worked every few days. The buying of 
barley and rye has also been good, and 
there has been a persistent demand for 
oats. 

ARGENTINE WHEAT 


A definite report was current during 
the week that a cargo of Argentine 
wheat had been bought to come to a 
Gulf port. The price mentioned was 


$1.60, cost and freight. It was also said 
that two more cargoes were offering. 
This report was both contradicted and 
reaffirmed. A statement was made that 
the Dutch government was bringing the 
wheat forward for transshipment to 
Europe, but this was flatly denied. The 
Argentine freight to America is about 
$13 per ton, or 35c per bu, and the rate 
this week from Atlantic ports to Eng- 
land has been 10@11d, or 20@22c per bu. 
This would make a total rate of only 
about ~55@57c, plus the reloading 
charges, while the lowest quotation re- 
cently received from the Argentine direct 
to Europe has been 8lc per bu. That 
rate compares with about $1.05 a short 
time ago at the high point. 

A number of samples of Argentine 
wheat are being brought forward, so 
that millers can have a_ reasonable 
amount of wheat to test with. The claim 
is made that Argentine wheat is about 
equal to Omaha hard wheat, and weighs 
over 60 lbs to the bushel. 

OCEAN FREIGHTS 

Rates for the past few days:have been 
the lowest for months. The rate to Liv- 
erpool dropped to 10d. The full cargo 
rate was also down, and the rate from 
Montreal was slightly under 24¢ per bu. 
Toward the close of the week all the 
cheap freight was taken off, and the rate 
hardened to 12d, or 24c, to Liverpool. 


SEEK EMBARGO ON WHEAT 

A large number of New York bakers 
have decided to appeal by petition to 
President Wilson and to Congress to 
place an embargo on American wheat 
exports during the winter. They say 
that, at the present rate of exportation 
and consumption at home, all of this 
year’s wheat crop will have been used 
up before the winter is over. 

The fact that a number of bakers, on 
account of the high cost of the ingredi- 
ents of bread, had reduced the size of 
their loaves, without marking them so 
that purchasers would know their size 
had been decreased, started Commission- 
er Hartigan on an investigation to ascer- 
tain to what extent the laws were being 
violated. He said recently that his in- 
spectors had visited 102 bakeries in 
Brooklyn, and examined more than 2,000 
loaves of bread. They found only 43 
violations of the state law, and only 
eight violations of the city ordinance. 

Commissioner Hartigan said: “Investi- 
gation has shown that the 5c loaf of 
bread has shrunk anywhere from 1 to 21% 
ozs in the last 10 days. It has also been 
found that the big bakeries which sell 
through groceries and delicatessen stores 
offer a 5c loaf labeled as weighing 12 
ozs, which really weighs only 11 ozs. 
Under the law these men can’t be prose- 
cuted, for the law allows 10 per cent 
shrinkage in bread for evaporation. But 
the uniformity of this shrinkage is due, 
in my opinion, to a deliberate attempt 
by these bakers to take advantage of the 
law’s laxity.” 

The commissioner stated, furthermore, 
that as a result of his investigations he 
is convinced that bakers generally will 
be facing a serious situation if they are 
forced to maintain present prices for 
bread. 

NOTES 

C. C. Blodgett, sales-manager for Ev- 
erett, Aughenbaugh- & Co., Waseca, 
Minn., was in New York last week. 

J. T. Howat, flour and grain merchant, 
Toronto, Ont., and P. P. Croarkin, flour 
broker, Chicago, were in New York last 
week. 

David Wiegmann, sales-manager for 
Charles Tiedemann Milling Co., O’Fal- 
lon, Ill., called upon the New York trade 
last week. 

The Addison (N. Y.) Roller Mills 
were recently burned, with a loss of 


about $15,000, only a small part of which 
was covered by insurance. 

W. P. Tanner, New York flour broker, 
who has been on the Mexican border for 
the past three months, has returned, and 
is looking in excellent physical condition 
as a result of the training, but he says 
he is mighty glad to get back to New 
York. 

The many friends in the flour trade of 
Howard T. Van Tassel were greatly 
shocked last week at his sudden death. 
While Mr. Van Tassel had been ill for 
more than two years, he was, up to the 
time of his death, actively engaged in 
business. He was 36 years of age. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., Sept. 25.—Kansas hard 
wheat flours still seemed to be in the lead 
during last week. Local agents reported 
a good demand in a small way, several 
announcing sales of from 2,000 to 3,000 
bbls for the week. Prices at which sales 
have been made here range $7.60@8 per 
bbl, on standard patents, while cut- 
straights have been sold considerably ‘less. 

Spring wheat patents were generally 
slow of sale, although it is reported that 
some of the Minneapolis mills did some 
business, but at considerable concessions 
from asking prices. In some instances, a 
20@25c per bbl concession from open 
quotations was made, but even then the 
amount sold was not over a few cars. 
Buyers are not disposed to stock ahead 
of pressing needs, and even the large 
bakers will only purchase in small quan- 
tities and for immediate shipment. 

Every one in the trade has light stocks. 
Mill agents know this, and it may account 
for the presence in Boston during the 
week of several millers from the West 
and the Middle States, probably looking 
for business. 

It is a waiting market. The continual 
ups and downs of the market have not 
helped the situation, and buyers are very 
much at a loss just what to do. They 
are afraid to be caught with high-priced 
flour on hand, and for this reason are 
buying in as conservative manner as pos- 
sible. Millers are openly firm, but there 
is more or less pressure to sell, and all 
are disposed to give serious consideration 
to any bid that is at all reasonable. 

No one in the trade here has his needs 
covered for even a small part of the 
months to come, and probably 60-day 
shipment will cover. the extreme time for 
which purchases have been made. All 
are hoping for a material break, and 
working as easily as possible. The mill 
that will make a big cut in prices during 
the next two months seems to be the one 
that will get whatever business in spring 
wheat flours is done. 4 

In the meantime Kansas millers are 
pushing their flours, and as the price is 
much less than spring wheat grades these 
grades are being substituted to an extent 
that will cause some of the spring wheat 
millers considerable effort to get back 
their trade. 

Minneapolis patents at the close of the 
week were advanced to $9@9.10 per bbl, 
with spring country patents at $8.35@ 
8.85, and special short patents at $9.30@ 
9.50,—all in wood. Spring first clears in 
sacks ranged up to $7.50 per bbl for the 
best. 

Kansas hard wheat stanaard patents 
were quoted mostly at $7.80@8 per bbl, 
in sacks, but several fancy brands were 
held 20c or more above this range. Cut 
straights were 20@30c per bbl under 
these prices. Soft winter patents ranged 
$7.50@8.05, straights, $7.15@7.75, and 
clears, $6.90@7.60,—all in wood. 


NOTES 


Agents reported a good demand for 
semolina during the week, with sales at 
$8.50 per bbl, in sacks. 

The Northwestern Syndicate, Inc., Bos- 
ton, grocers, has filed a voluntary petition 
in bankruptcy under date of Sept. 19. 
Liabilities, $6,555; assets, $1,125. 

Kansas hard winter cut straights, or 
“stuffed patents” so-called, were sold 
during the week at $7.40@7.60 per bbl, in 
sacks, quite a good business being re- 
ported. 

Secretary James A. McKibben, of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, is a dele- 
gate at the second annual convention of 
the National Association of Commercial 
Secretaries, which opened at Cleveland, 
Sept. 25. 





September 27, 1916 


Recent visitors on ’change included R. 
C. Tennant, of the Tennant & Hoyt Co., 
Lake City, Minn; Harry M. Stratton, 
Milwaukee; R. L. Morrill, F. S. Lewis 
and J. D. Roth, Chicago; Stanley New- 
hall, Louisville, and H. Goodwin, Man- 
chester, England. 

The Boston delegation to the convention 
of Grain Dealers’ National Association 
held at Baltimore Sept. 25-27, includes A. 
I. Merigold, M. D. Benzaquin, Seth Catlin, 
grain inspector for the Chamber of Com- 
merce, F. J. Lamb, F. J. Ludwig, C. A. 
Rache, Seth Catlin, Jr, E. H. Rugg, 
Walter E. Smith, Horace Cook and Alex- 
ander MacDonald. 

Pacific Coast flours have met with prac- 
tically no demand during the past few 
weeks, as the prices asked have been too 
high compared with New York and mid- 
dle western flours. A range of $7.20@ 
7.45, in sacks, is asked at the present 
time. Some business was placed a fey 
weeks ago, when the market was quoted 
at $6.10@6.40, in sacks. 

George E. Dudley, general eastern 
agent of the Boston & Maine railroad, died 
at his home in Melrose Highlands, Mass., 
Sept. 21, aged 62. For seven years Mr. 
Dudley was secretary of the New Eng- 
land Freight Association. He was a 
charter member of the Traffic Club of 
New England and a member of the Rail- 
road & Steamboat Association. He was 
also a member of the Boston Chamber ot 
Commerce. 

Louis W. DePass. 





BALTIMORE 


Baurrmore, Mp., Sept. 25.—Flour was 
higher and moderately active last week. 
Both export and domestic buyers were 
in the market, and a fair business was 
done in all grades, especially in soft win- 
ter straights. Mills were less anxious to 
sell, owing to the almost universally 
bullish sentiment prevailing, and offer- 
ings, in consequence, were comparative, 
light. , 

Springs were strong and more salable, 
with fancy short patents closing at $8.55 
@8.70; standard brands, $8.30@8.4); 
long patents, straights and cut-straights, 
$8@8.15; first clears, $7@7.50; second 
clears, $6.35@6.85,—98-lb cottons or 140- 
Ib jutes, or 20@30c more in wood. A 
very good car-lot and mixed-car business 
was done, mostly in medium qualities 
and at the lower rates ruling early in 
the week. 

Soft winters were firmer and more ac- 
tive, with patents closing at $7.45@7.(i0, 
wood, 20@30c less in sacks, 35@40c less 
in bulk or buyer’s package; near-by 
straights, $6.45@6.60; western, $6.60( 
6.75, bulk or buyer’s sacks, 10@15¢ more 
in cotton or jute, 35@40c more in wood. 
Sales were good, particularly of near-)y 
Straights at $6.35@6.60, bulk. Patent 
was also in some demand, but generally 
a little under sellers’ views. 

Hard winters were strong and in bet- 
ter demand, with patents at the close 
quoted at $7.90@8.05; straights, $7.65 
7.80; clears, $6.80@7.15,—98-lb cottons 
or. 140-lb jutes, or 20@30c more in wood. 
Bids were numerous for both short and 
long patents, but in most cases were tvo 
low. Still, the trade feels that the South- 
west has the advantage in goods and 
prices this year. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 55,79 
bbls; clearances, 49,367. 


NOTES 


Grain exports from Baltimore list 
week were 1,041,373 bus—507,389 whet, 
222,857 corn and 311,127 oats. 

Receipts of new southern wheat to 
date, 1,012,526 bus; same time last yeir, 
1,225,820. Range of prices last wevk, 
$1@1.40; last year, 90c@$1.091,. 

The Tioga Mill & Elevator Co., W:- 
verly, N. Y., has awarded to Devercll, 
Spencer & Co., of this city, a contract 
for a 50,000-bu concrete grain elevator. 

The City Baking Co. is giving roto- 
gravure portraits of “movie” stars free 
with each wrapped 10c loaf of its Big- 
Dandy, Sweet Home or Tip-Top brea. 

George F. Randolph, vice-preside:t 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, who his 
been abroad for some months studying 
foreign trade conditions, returned home 
early last week. 

A fine sample of new southern white 
cob corn was exhibited on ’change dur 
ing the week. It came from Talbot 
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County, Md., and comprised five unusu- 
ally large and well-filled ears. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has 
raised its embargo on both export and 
domestic grain for Locust Point elevators 
from points west of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Wheeling, W. Va., and Bellaire, Ohio. 

The Danish barkentine Triton, 110 ft. 
long, 23 ft. beam and 11 ft. depth of 
hold, with a deadweight capacity of only 
270 tons, is in port after a tempestuous 
voyage from Reykjavik, Iceland, and will 
load grain. 

Edward T. Drury, of Drury, Lazenby 
& Co., Inc., wholesale grocers and flour, 
Baltimore, and James J. O’Donohoe, of 
the Grain Growers’ Export Co., Ltd., 
New York, have applied for membership 
in the Chamber of Commerce. 

Visitors last week were J. J. Parla- 
man, Cumberland, Md., representative of 
Kiverett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Waseca, 
Minn; Otto Waitzmann, of Rosenbaum 
brothers, and Charles T. Heigwein, grain 
inspector, Chicago; G. A. Payne, of G. 
\. Payne & Co., grain, Columbus, Ohio; 
red E. Pond, secretary Corn Exchange, 
Buffalo, N. Y; John Dower, superin- 
tendent of weights, Merchants’ Ex- 
change, St. Louis, Mo. : 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., Sept. 25.—The flour 
output of the Rochester mills last week 
was 13,300 bbls, of which 9,500 were 
spring wheat flour. This represented 66 
per cent of capacity, compared with 14,- 
200, or 70 per cent, the previous week, 
14,600, or 72 per cent, a year ago, and 
9,700, or 49 per cent, two years ago. 

Only a moderate demand for flour was 
experienced by spring and winter wheat 
millers last week. The total volume of 
business booked was smaller than the 
previous week, although all of the mills 
managed to obtain some new orders. Ship- 
ping directions came in moderately. High 
prices restricted the city trade, which was 
limited to small orders for current needs. 

Spring patents were advanced 20c bbl, 
sales being made as high as $8.95, wood, 
Boston. The first of the week the ruling 
price on spring patents was $8.70@8.80, 
wood, Boston, and the bulk of the busi- 
ness was transacted from these prices up 
to $8.95, few buyers paying the top price. 
No change was made in the city, Roches- 
ter buyers paying $8.70@8.80, wood. 

Spring clears seemed to be in better 
demand than patents, some of the mills 
making fairly good sales to eastern cus- 
tomers, The ruling price was $1 bbl 
under patents. The bulk of the business 
was at $7.70@7.95, wood, Boston. ~ One of 
the mills reported sales as high as $8, 
wood, Boston. The price to the Rochester 
trade was $7.70@7.80, wood, and pur- 
chases were light. 

Spring low-grade flour was in fair de- 
mand at firm prices. Some sales were 
reported at $5, jute, Boston. One of the 
mills that makes a fancy spring low- 
grade which is worth $6@6,10, jute, Bos- 
ton, reported none to offer, as it was sold 
ahead. With patents and clears high in 
price, the trade has turned a little more 
to the low-grades. 

Winter wheat flours were in fairly good 
demand, there being plenty of inquiries. 
Buyers, however, as a rule wanted prices 
Shaded 15@25¢ below mill prices, but 
millers held winter straights firm at $7.25, 


wood, Boston. City buyers paid $7.60, 
wood, Rochester. The local trade was 
only moderate. 


* 


tye flour met with an active demand, 
and increased sales were reported despite 
the fact that prices were advanced 10c. 
Sales were made at $6.90@7, wood, Boston. 
A good many inquiries were received from 
different eastern buyers as to prices for 
future delivery, but millers were unwill- 
ing to book any orders under the above 
quotations. Fair sales were made to the 
Rochester trade at $6.75@6.85, wood. 

Graham flour was in moderate demand 
at last week’s prices of $6.20@6.25, wood, 
Boston. Most sales were of small lots, 
buyers showing no disposition to contract 
ahead, Entire wheat flour was in limited 
demand at $8.10, wood. Rochester buyers 
paid as high as $8.25@8.30, wood, for 
Small lines. 

Millfeed was in good demand, both 
bran and middlings selling freely at firm 
Prices. Sales of spring bran were re- 
ported at $27.40@27.50 ton, in 100’s, Bos- 
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ton—the best prices of the year. Heavy 
feeds were strong, spring middlings 
bringing $29.50@31.50, with some mills 
eareagee. $32, in 100’s, Boston. Winter 
bran sold at $28@29, winter middlings at 
$32, and rye feed at $29, in 100s, 
Rochester. Corn meal and cracked corn 
were firm at $42, Rochester. 


NOTES 

Threshing has been completed in west- 
ern New York. The yield of barley is 
generally light, but wheat and oats are 
giving fair to good returns. 

With the close of business last Thurs- 
day, the grocery and flour firm of J. H. 
& G. B. Crowell, Seneca Falls, N. Y., 
retired, and the store and business were 
taken over by E. H. Hovey, of Geneva. 
The Crowell firm had been in business 25 
years. 

Norton C. Nobles, aged 70, a well- 
known miller of Batavia, N. Y., died sud- 
denly last Wednesday. Mr. Nobles was 
born in Oakfield where he conducted a 
flour mill for some time. He also had 
mills at North Byron and East Pem- 
broke. He leaves a wife and two sons. 

The Addison Roller Mills, Corning, N. 
Y., purchased last spring by Richard 
M. Smith, of Rochester, and rebuilt this 
summer at an expense of $10,000, were 
destroyed by a fire of unknown origin last 
week, With the building there burned, 
besides the machinery, several carloads of 
rye and barley that had been stored in 
the mill. Total loss estimated at $20,000, 
with insurance of $4,000. 





R. J. ATkins. 
PITTSBURGH 
Pirrspurcu, Pa., Sept. 25.—At the 


close of the week, flour was firm and 
about 15c higher for springs and 25c 
higher on Kansas hard winters. Trading 
was confined mostly to single cars for 
prompt shipment, and the total volume of 
business was about the same as the pre- 
ceding week. Buyers were not inclined 
to anticipate to any great extent their 
actual wants. Mill representatives and 
brokers generally believe this condition 
will last for some time, which will give 
them a steady business each week. ‘The 
majority of mills held prices firm, but 
several mills seemed anxious for business 
and put out quotations under the general 
market. Springs ranged, for patents, 
$8.15@8.65 bbl, 49-lb paper bags, the 
higher price being asked for well-adver- 
tised Minneapolis brands. Straights, 
$7.95@8.35, cotton. 

The big spread that has existed between 
springs and hard winters has gradually 
narrowed, and the latter were quoted, for 
patents, $7.50@8.05- bb}, 49-lb paper 
bags; straights, $7.30@7.85, cotton. 

Near-by soft winters were offered 
rather freely for prompt shipment, but 
mills were unwilling to sell much for 
future delivery. Straights ranged $6.20@ 
6.60 bbl, bulk, with patents held about 
30c bbl higher. 

Bran was slow of sale, but all other 
grades of millfeed were in excellent de- 
mand for near-by delivery. Wholesalers 
were unable to obtain enough white mid- 
dlings and red dog to supply the demand. 
Bran was quoted the last of the week at 
$25 ton; standard middlings, $27.50; 
white middlings, $32@33; red dog, $35,— 
all in sacks. 

The demand for ear corn, shelled corn 
and oats was light, and quotations on all 
three grains were barely maintained. 

Receipts for the week were: millfeed, 
21 cars; ear corn, 13; shelled corn, 39; 
oats, 105. Ear corn, No. 2 yellow, was 
quoted at 96@97c; shelled corn, No. 2 
yellow, 921,,@93c; oats, No. 2 white, 49%, 
@50',c. s 

NOTES 


Jobbers held established Minneapolis 
brands to the grocery trade at $8.40@ 
8.80 bbl, 49-lb paper bags. 

Saturday, Sept. 16, the High Street 
Mill, Kittanning, Pa., owned by L. Pol- 
lock, was slightly damaged by fire. 

Lee F. Graybill, treasurer and general 
manager of the Warwick Co., Massillon, 
Ohio, was here Friday calling on Edward 
May & Sons, who represent the mill here. 

J. A. Rieck, secretary of the Spring- 
field (Minn.) Milling Co., and F. Hutch- 
inson, assistant sales-manager of Law- 
renceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co., called 
upon the local trade during the week. 

C. S. Reed, representing the Windfall 


(Ind.) Grain Co., and R. A. Schuster, of 
Rosenbaum Bros., Chicago, were among 
the grain men who called on the trade 
during the week. They were on their 
way to Baltimore to attend the annual 
meeting this week of the Grain Dealers’ 
National Association. Among the grain 
dealers from here who will attend are 
George Jaeger, of the J. W. Smith & Co; 
H. G. Morgan, of H. G. Morgan & Co; 
D. V. Heck, of Hardman & Heck; W. F. 
Heck, of W. F’. Heck & Co. 

: W. A. Low. 





BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., Sept. 25.—The week 
opened a little slow, but was followed 
almost immediately by a rush of orders, 
nearly every miller in this district re- 
porting an active demand for patents. 

Millers believe that buyers have at last 
come to the conclusion that higher prices 
are inevitable, and the trade is now in 
good-sized orders, where previously it 
was simply in nibbling amounts. 

The tone_is strong, and with stocks of 
flour short in dealers’ hands, the mills are 
looking for a big run from now on. Some 
go so far as to say that they will be 
forced to run full capacity with no pros- 
pects of a let-up until the holidays. 

The trade is so anxious for patents 
that the mills cannot get out the flour 
fast enough. First clears were mainly 
slower than expected, and there was a 
general easing off in prices, with the low- 
er grades weak and demand only fair. 

The cuts in prices were all in the latter 
offerings, and there appears to be quite a 
stock on hand. There has been talk of 
advancing local prices this week, but the 
mills do not all hang together on that 
proposition, and it will take a little higher 
wheat to force a change. 

Winter wheat flour prices were stronger 
and a fair demand is reported. Short pat- 
ent, $7.80; standard, $7.50; pastry, $6.90, 
—in wood, track, Buffalo. 

Rye flour was unsettled, and trade lim- 
ited. No. 1 was offered at $7.20; straight, 
$6.75; blended, $6.15 per bbl, in wood, 
track, Buffalo. 

Millfeed was higher for middlings and 
red dog, and strong for the latter. Bran 
eased off early last week, as there seems 
to be quite a little spot stuff offered, sales 
having been made at $23.50, but the clos- 
ing was steady at $24. Middlings sold as 
high as $26.75, and the mills claimed they 
could ‘sell more at the same figure for 
prompt shipment. Nobody seems anxious 
to sell ahead, although the outlook is for 
a big production of feed in the next few 
months. There will also be a larger con- 
sumption, as the season is ending with 
dry pastures in nearly all dairy sections. 
It is the heavy feeds which are attract- 


- ing the most attention at present, and 


red dog and low-grade flour are scarce. 

Corn meal coarse feed was strong, and 
there was a much better demand at the 
advance. Buyers have apparently become 
tired of waiting for the price of corn to 
decline. 

Hominy feed was in plentiful supply 
and easy. Gluten feed was scarce; manu- 
facturers are sold up and making slow 
shipments. Cottonseed meal was in fair 
demand at $37.50@38 ton for 41 per cent, 
and $1.50@2 less for lower grades. Oil 
meal higher, the mills getting $37, and 
are sold up. 

Kafir corn was easier at $1.92 per 100 
Ibs, track, Buffalo. Milo maize sold at 
the same price. 

Buckwheat was reported bid for at 
$1.70 per 100 Ibs for new, in the country, 
shipment when threshed. 

Rolled oats were active and firm. Oat 
hulls in fair demand and stronger, $16.50 
being bid for reground, sacked, track, 
Buffalo. 

THE OUTPUT 


The output of the mills was restricted 


last week, due to labor troubles chiefly. 
The production for the week was 108,050 
bbls, or 65 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 124,300 bbls, or 75 per cent, 
the previous week, 146,500 bbls, or 89 per 
cent, in 1915, 135,600 bbls, or 99 per cent, 
in 1914, and 122,800 bbls, or 89 per cent, 
in 1913. 
NOTES 

J. H. Fairchild, miller, of Porterville, 
N. Y., was on ’change last week. 

Henry Altenbrand, maltster, of New 
York City, was here several days last 
week, x 
C. S. Reed, manager of the grain de- 
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partment of the Windfall (Ind.) Grain 
Co., was on ’change last week. 

Stocks of wheat here are 3,100,000 bus, 
of which 1,067,000 bus are Canadian. 
Last year there were only 659,000 bus in 
store. 

The New York Central has purchased 
a large block of property in the distribut- 
ing center of the city, and will erect ware- 
houses on the site. The cost will be over 
$1,000,000. 

Receipts of grain by lake at this port 
last week were 2,440,000 bus, the smallest 
amount in some time. The outlook is for 
further decrease. A year ago receipts 
were over 6,100,000 bus, 

It is stated that E. D. Lapelle, of 
Stanton, Vt., has been negotiating for the 
controlling interest in the Oswego (N. Y.) 
Milling Co. plant, now owned by Park & 
Pollard, of Boston, Mass., and managed 
by W. C. Brown. Mr. Lapelle has prac- 
tically concluded the deal, and has leased 
a home in Oswego. 

Secretary Kaiser, of the Master Bak- 
ers’ Association of Buffalo, says that the 
price of bread will be advanced before 
Thanksgiving unless an embargo on wheat 
is declared and exportations of flour to 
Europe are stopped. There are bakers 
who bought flour at’ low prices, but he 
says that the small ones are being forced 
out of business, 

E. BanGasser. 


PHILADELPHIA 

PuinavevpPutia, Pa., Sept. 25.—The ad- 
vance in wheat produced a firmer feel- 
ing in the flour market. But transac- 
tions were of small proportions, as there 
was no disposition on the part of jobbers 
or bakers to operate except to satisfy 
current needs. 

Spring patent sold chiefly at $7.75@ 
8.10, wood, but many of the mills were 
asking $8.25 and upward. Spring clear 
was quoted at $6.75@7.25, wood, but 
there was little doing. 

Kansas flours were generally held 
above the views of buyers, and transac- 
tions were unimportant. Soft winter 
straight sold at $6.75@7, wood, the in- 
side price for the near-by product, but 
nor | of the mills are asking up to $7.10, . 
wood. 

The city mills report a dull trade, 
with no important price changes. 





FIRST SAILING OF NEW LINE 


The first definite step toward estab- 
lishing a steamer service from Philadel- 
phia to Brazil and the Argentine Repub- 
lic was announced last week by John H. 
Faunce, one of the promoters, who said 
the pioneer vessel will be the American 
steamer Carolyn, and that she will leave 
this port Oct. 15 for Santos, Rio Janeiro, 
Bahia and such other South American 
ports as freight inducements may war- 
rant. Regular monthly sailings will be 
maintained thereafter. R. E. Whelan, 
formerly of the Luckenbach Steamship 
Co., has been appointed local manager 
of the new line. 

NOTES 

C. G. Ireys, secretary of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, was here 
last week. 

Exports of wheat since Jan. 1, 31,333,- 
614 bus, against 16,748,454 bus for the 
same time last year. ‘ 

The P. S. Long Baking Co., Lebanon, 
Pa., is making a 32x72-ft. addition to 
its plant at that place. 

A four-story bakery is to be built at 
209-13 North Fifth Street for Henry 
Rohner. The building will be fireproof, 
and of the latest type of construction 
throughout. 

Dundas Bros. Co., flour brokers, John 
Gardiner, brewer, Charles E. Rogers, 
feed dealer of Mount Holly, N. J., and 
A. M. F. Stiteler, grain dealer, Uwch- 
land, Pa., have been elected members of 
the Commercial Exchange. ° 

A Delaware charter has been granted 
to Albert W. Wolfert, Inc., to deal in 
bread, cakes, pies and pastry of all 
kinds; capital, $25,000; incorporators, 
Albert W. Wolfert, Fred G. Snyder, 
Herbert L. Maris, Philadelphia. 

Samvet S. Daniets. 





South Dakota Supreme Court has is- 
sued an order —— an increase in 
express rates in that state, proposed in 
tariff effective Sept. 15. A hearing is to 
be held Oct. 2 at Pierre, S. D. 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 40,800 
bbls, was 27,587, or 67 per cent of capac- 
ity, last week, against 29,753, or 73 per 
cent, the previous week, and 21,868, or 54 
per cent, a year ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 
bbls, was 35,088, or 61 per cent of capac- 
ity, against 33,503, or 59 per cent, the 
previous week, and 22,932, or 45 per cent, 
a year ago. 


THE WEEK’S TRADE 


Soft wheat flour trade in Pacific ‘Coast 
territory was of fair volume last week 
though less than in recent weeks. The 
demand from California is good, but on 
account of the recent burning of one of 
the largest coastwise carriers, with a flour 
capacity of 2,500 tons, every 10 days, it is 
very difficult to obtain ocean space for 
California. 

Seaboard mills quoted blue-stem short 
patent, in 49’s, last week at $6.60@6.80 
bbl, and bakers, in 98’s, at $6.50@6.70. 

A good demand continues from the en- 
tire domestic East and Southeast for 
Washington soft wheat flour. Most of 
the country mills are, however, well 
booked ahead and are taking on little 
additional business. The prevailing quo- 
tations by easteri Washington mills last 
week were: blue-stem short patent, $6.60 
@6.70 bbl, in 49’s; long patent, $6@6.20 
bbl, in 24's; club straights, $5.50@5.60 
bbl, in 98's; blue-stem cut-off, $5.50@ 
5.60 bbl, in 98’s,—all f.o.b. cars. 

Seaboard mills quoted export straights 
and cut-offs last week at $5.40@5.80 bbl. 
Business was unworkable, either to the 
Orient or to the United Kingdom. 

Montana and Dakota mills found it 
very difficult to make any considerable 
bookings of flour last week, but did a fair 
business in small lots for prompt require- 
ments. Many of the bakers have been 
gradually adding to their stocks of flour, 
and the majority of them, both in sea- 
board cities and at interior Washington 
points, are booked up for the next 60 to 
90 days’ requirements. Until Friday 
of last week the prevailing quotation 
on Montana first patent was $8.25 bbl. 
With the advance on wheat on Friday 
prices were generally marked up on flour 
15c bbl. Dakota first patent was quoted 
at seaboard at $8.85@8.95 bbl, with Kan- 
sas first patent at $7.85. 

The millfeed market continues to show 
signs of weakening under limited demand 
and increased stocks. Local bran ruled 
at $20@23 ton; shorts, $23@26; Montana 
bran was offered at $21.50@22 ton. 

Wheat growers could not be induced to 
sell much wheat last week, but with the 
advance on Friday there was a moderate 
movement from first hands at 1@2c bu 
higher than the prices of the previous 
part of the week, which were, f.o.b. cars 
at country stations: blue-stem, $1.23 bu; 
club, $1.18; forty-fold, $1.20; Turkey red, 
$1.27; red Russian, $1.15. 

Prevailing prices for barley, f.o.b. cars, 
country points, last week were: blue bar- 
ley, $32@33 per ton; white barley, $36.50. 
Oats were weaker at $26, f.o.b. country 
stations. 

THE HARVEST 

Perfect harvest weather continued the 
greater part of last week throughout the 
Pacific Northwest and rapid headway 
was made in threshing. e yield and 


quality of this year’s spring wheat con- 
tinue to show better and better, while the 
ad is true of winter wheat. The 
soil has been too dry for plowing and 
little preparation has been made for put- 


ting the winter wheat seed bed in con- 
dition. 
NOTES 

The ‘Laurel (Mont.) Milling Co. is in- 
stalling additional equipment to increase 
the capacity of its mill. 

The H. Earl Clack Co., of Havre, 
Mont., has about completed its new 30,000- 
bu elevator at Bynum, Mont. 

The Emporium Elevator Co., of Shelby, 
Mont., is constructing elevators at Dun- 
kirk, Galata and Devon, Mont. 

Shortage of cars at coast terminals and 
interior points in the Pacific Northwest 
is becoming a very serious problem for 
mills and grain shippers. 

The Vollmer-Clearwater Co., Lewiston, 
Idaho, grain, in addition to the eastern 
office it has maintained at St. Louis for 
some years, has recently opened an office 
at Minneapolis. 

One of the first bulk-grain elevators in 
central Idaho has recently been completed 
at Reubens. It has 40,000 bus capacity 
and is operated by the Tri-State Terminal 
Warehouse Co., of Seattle. 

Last week 35,000 bbls of flour were 
shipped from Puget Sound mills to Bal- 
timore for export. On account of the car 
shortage additional large shipments have 
been refused by the railroads, 

On account of the relatively higher 
prices for hard wheat- flours, bakers of 
the Pacific Coast are using an increasing 
percentage of soft wheat flour, using as 
high as 50 per cent of the latter. 

With the adoption of the open-shop 
policy by the large shipping firms of 
Metsui & Co., and Frank Waterhouse & 
Co., Inc., all Seattle shippers are now 
loading and discharging cargoes on the 
open-shop plan, making hopeless the long- 
existing longshoremen’s strike. 

A. F. Hitt, Idaho field agent for the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, places the average yield of winter 
wheat in that state at 24 bus per acre, 
against the average yield for the three 


previous years of 28 bus;, spring wheat 
yield, 28 bus, against 26 bus, the average _ 
for 1913-15. 


Pacific Coast bakers, as a rule, are at- 
tempting to get away from the 5c loaf, 
but have generally reached the conclusion 
that on account of the demand from cer- 
tain classes of the consuming public they 
cannot do so altogether. To meet the in- 
crease in the cost of all materials, while 
maintaining the price of the large loaf, 
they are reducing its weight. Some bak- 
ers are introducing an even larger loaf, 
selling at two loaves for 25c. The Ta- 
coma bakers, who recently ceased putting 
out a 5c loaf, have found it necessary to 
resume the making of that size. 


OREGON 

Porttanp, Orecon, Sept. 25.—Flour is 
holding steady on the $6.60 basis for pat- 
ents. There is a moderate local trade and 
business with the East and Southeast is 
still reported No new export 
business has been announced, Export 
grades are quoted here at $6, straights 
at $6@6.40, grahams at $6.60, and whole 
wheat at $6.80. 

All case goods and cereals are firm. 
The latest list quotes pancake flour at 
$8.20 per bbl, in 2414-lb packages, and at 
$4.75 per case. Pastry flour is quoted at 
$8 per bbl, in 10-lb packages, and at 
$4.75 per case. Graham, in 10’s, is held 
at $7.10 per bbl, and whole wheat, 10’s, 
at $7.30 per bbl. 

Wheat trading has slowed down ma- 
terially. On the last bulge, a Portland 
exporter sold 1,500,000 bus to Europe, 
for shipment from the East Coast, but 
since then there has been little export 
demand. An occasional order comes from 
a mill in the East, but eastern mill buy- 
ing is no longer heavy. The local trade 





is more interested in getting off wheat 
sold earlier in the season, Up to this 
time there has been no complaint of car 
shortage, but the shippers fear that a 
scarcity will yet be felt, as unusually 
heavy shipments must be made in Oc- 
toberr 

The only wheat in demand here is blue- 
stem, which has been selling this week on 
the Exchange at $1.33@1.35 bu. Closing 
— Friday for October wheat were: 

lue-stem, $1.34; forty-fold, $1.30; club, 
$1.24; fife, $1.26; red Russian, $1.24. 

Brewing barley is strong in the country 
around $35. This being dry territory, no 
brewing barley comes this way. The feed 
grade is holding steady at $32.50. Trade 
in oats is limited and the market is fairly 
steady at $27.50. 

NOTES 

The grain harvest in this state is draw- 
ing to a close. Local exporters estimate 
the Oregon wheat crop at 17,000,000 bus, 
Washington at 33,000,000 and northern 
Idaho at 5,000,000. 

Holt W. Ganong, son of J. W. Ganong, 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Portland Flouring Mills Co., died 
Sept. 18 from blood poisoning. He was 
19 years old. Mr. and Mrs. Ganong left 
for Palo Alto, Cal., on receiving word of 
his illness. 

Thé weekly Oregon crop report says: 
“Most grains are now harvested and 
threshing is progressing, though it has 
been finished in a few sections. Wheat 
yields continue satisfactory and the qual- 
ity is Frost damaged corn in the 
southwestern counties and killed some in 
Grant County; in the western counties 
most corn continues green and growing, 
and a heavy crop is probable.” 

J. M. Lownspate. 





CALIFORNIA 

San Francisco, Cat., Sept. 25.—While 
no large sales of flour were made last 
week, buying continued on a steady but 
moderate scale. Jobbers bought only for 
their immediate needs, and though the 
bakers had fair stocks of low-priced 
flour, there were indications that active 
buying by them cannot be much longer 
delayed. 

High prices are leading bakers to use 
soft wheat flour to a larger extent. There 
is a marked spread between Oregon and 
Washington flours and eastern hard wheat 
varieties, and in consequence there was an 
exceptionally good inquiry for northern 
flour. Blue-stem gene were quoted at 
$6.20@6.40 per bbl, and Oregon valley 
flour at $5.80@6,—98’s, cotton, delivered 
San Francisco. Local mills’ asking price 
for top. family patent remained un- 
changed, at $7.40 per bbl, 49’s, cotton. 

week-end showed eastern flours 
practically unchanged, with Kansas first 
atent at $8.20@8.40; Dakota first patent, 
$3.70@9; Montana first patent, $8.20@ 
8. 


40, 

Millfeed was in better demand; con- 
tinued heavy offerings from the North, 
however, tended to steady the market. 
Otherwise — might have advanced 
even beyond the 50c rise which actually 
took place. White bran was quoted at 
$24@24.50 per ton; shorts, $26.50@27; 
red bran, $24.50. 

Flour middlings and red dog are scarce. 
Red dog is bringing $37@38 per ton, a 
better price than has been obtained in 
this market in the memory of many local 
dealers. Flour middlings, $34@35 per 
ton, delivered San Francisco. 

local grain market remained 
steady, with prices generally well sus- 
tained. Quotations, per ctl: wheat,— 
California club, $1.95@2.15; 
club, $2.20@2.25; Turkey red, $2.25@ 
2.30; blue-stem, $2.30@2.35. Barley,— 
spot feed, $1.65@1.70; shipping and 
brewing, $1.724%,@1.77%. Oats,-—red 
feed, $1.65@1.721,; seed, $1.85@2; white, 
$1.674,@1.70. 

NOTES 


W. J. Claus, formerly assistant secre- 
tary of the California Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, has been engaged by the Portland 
Flouring Mills Co. as city salesman. 

On Sept. 21 Hon. Julian Arnold, 
American commercial attaché for China 
and Japan, gave an interesting talk on 
trade possibilities in the Orient before 
members of the San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce and the Commercial Club. 
Many flour and grain dealers were pres- 
ent. 
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LONDON PRICES PROTESTED 


Agitation Over Advances—Wheat Corner 
Charged—A Miller’s Letter to the 
London Times : 

Lonpnon, Enec., Sept. 6.—Recently a 
great deal of nonsense has appeared in 
the London papers regarding the high 
cost of bread, which, however, at 9d per 
4-Ib loaf is not abnormally high consider- 
ing the times we are living in. During 
August an article appeared in the Statist, 
written by some unknown person, en- 
titled “The London Wheat Corner.” The 
writer of the article showed entire ig- 
norance of the grain trade, and. endeay- 
ored to make out that the high price of 
foodstuffs was purely owing to a London 
corner in wheat. 

Other articles have appeared in various 
papers claiming that the rise in wheat i: 
an absolute mystery. The writers do noi 
seem to have heard of the damage donc 
by rust in America and Canada, other- 
wise the “mystery” would have been 
cleared up. 

The following letter has appeared in 
the Times. The writer, A. E. Humphries, 
is a well-known British miller, and his 
views on a trade subject are alway, 
worthy of consideration: 

“The unwarranted suspicions enter- 
tained and the loose statements made i), 
so many quarters, some of them influen- 
tial, as to an alleged holding up of bread- 
stuffs by speculators in this country, are 
gravely detrimental to the national in- 
terests, and I would like to make the fo!- 
lowing statement. 

“The millers of the United Kingdom 
sincerely and greatly regret the recent 
great increases in the prices of breai- 
stuffs. The price of bread in London is 
still less than it was_before the war in 
New York; nevertheless we recognize that 
many poor families are hurt by the rise 
in the price of bread, and we regret it. 
Furthermore, the personal interests of 
millers themselves are not advanced hy 
the very great fluctuations in the price of 
wheat from which we have suffered in 
recent months. 

“Of coyrse, if a line be drawn abritrari- 
ly at some given time, many firms would 
appear to have made large profits, but 
that is only part of the story. Prices 
also recede, and for reasons which it is 
impossible to state within the compass 
of a letter, and which would probably be 
incomprehensible to most of your readers, 
millers have reasons to fear that at 
the end of the war period they will have 
lost more than they will have made as a 
result of market fluctuations. They 
would far rather make a steady manu- 
facturing profit than be subject to the 
vagaries of a wayward market. 

“For many months the government has 
known the stocks held by millers. Any 
one acquainted with the figures of total 
stocks held in commercial channels in this 
country has no reason or excuse for 
thinking that wheat or flour is being im- 
properly withheld from the market. 

“We also know that the government 
has been closely watching the relative val- 
ues of wheat and its products, and I say 
from an intimate knowledge of the trade 
that the manufacturing profit, in other 
words, the difference in any one week 
between the cost of wheat plus expenses 
and the value of flour and by-products, 
has been in no part of the country large, 
and in some parts desperately small. 

“A large proportion of the kingdoin’s 
breadstuffs is held by small traders. ‘Ihe 
natural tendency to diminish stocks wien 
prices are high is a serious hindrance to 
an ideal state of affairs, and the position 
is being greatly worsened by the stite- 
ments as to improper withholding of 
stock by merchants and millers. ‘he 
small trader is more than ever afrai to 
hold stock in view of such statemeits. 
They deal with matters of fact. The pco- 
ple and papers who make them should 
either produce evidence in support of 
their contentions, or cease their slanders. 

“I would like to add, in view of the 
fact that the present crisis in breadst. ffs 
has been caused by a virulent attack of 
rust in North American wheatfields, that 
this association, working in collaboration 
with Cambridge University, has for many 

ears been en in work whereby the 
osses from rust in this country may be 
diminished. We have achieved a great 
measure of success, and a greater onc |S 
in sight.” C. F. G. Rarkes. 
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THE PRICE OF BREAD 

There is growing uneasiness in Canada 
over the increasing cost of living. This 
was never a cheap country to live in, but 
since the war began food, clothing and 
fuel have advanced higher than in many 
years, and are still rising. Some work- 
ingmen claim that 50 per cent would 
not cover the increase in the cost of liv- 
ing to them. 

Naturally the public is very sensitive 
on the subject of bread prices, and when 
the bakers of Ontario added another 2c 
to the price of the 3-lb loaf recently, 
an outery went up. The price of this 
loaf is now 16c, delivered from door to 
door, as against 12c not such a great 
while ago. 

Of course it is unreasonable to blame 
the baker for this rise. He is as much 
a victim of circumstances as the con- 
sumer. Back of his price are the cost 
of his raw materials, wages, and general 
expenses, all of which have advanced as 
much as or even more than bread. It is 
doubtful if the baker is making as’ much 
profit at 16e per loaf as he did when the 
price was 12c. What he puts into this 
loaf would cost not less than 10c, and 
he has to provide his manufacturing cost, 
delivery, interest, losses and all other 
items of expense out of the remaining 6c. 

The fact is that economic conditions 
of every kind in Canada have been dis- 
turbed by the war, labor has become 
scarce and expensive, and materials are 
dearer than ever before. These are the 
factors that have put up the price of 


bread. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 

There was a considerable improvement 
in the demand for flour toward the end 
of the week. Buyers became more con- 
fident, and car-lot orders were numerous. 
Both spring and winter flours shared in 
the trading. Prices for springs were 
steady, while winters hardened a little. 

Export business was stagnant. British 
importers were at one time within a 
shilling of sellers’ prices in their bidding, 
but drifted away again. Sales for allied 
governments account were made, and 
there was also a little business from Hol- 
land. At the week-end Manitoba spring 
patents for export were worth 53@54s 
per 280 lbs, in 140-lb bags, c.i.f. London, 
Liverpool or Glasgow, and 90 per cent 
winter patents 47s 6d@48s 6d, same 
basis, an advance of 6d@Is over pre- 
vious Saturday. 

Brokers doing an export business in 
winter patents were quoting $6.15 per bbl 
for 90 per cents, in their bags, f.o.b. cars 
at seaboard, on Saturday, a nominal 
figure. This same flour for domestic use 
was listed by the board of trade at $6.25 
per bbl, in buyers’ bags on track, To- 
ronto. Local prices per bbl: 

Spring patents, firsts ............ $....@8.40 
Spring patents, seconds 


Spr ng patents, first bakers ...... .... @7.70 
Winter and spring blends........ 7.50 @7.75 
Winter 90 per cents ........0.5+- 6.90 @7.10 


All delivered in 98-lb bags, mixed-car lots, 
Ontario points, 


BRAN FIRMER 

The consumption of millfeed, and 
especially bran, was heavy, while supplies 
were lighter than usual. As a conse- 
quence straight cars of bran advanced $1 
on Thursday. Other quotations showed 
no change, but all are firm. At the close 
Straight cars of bran, in bags, delivered 
on track, Ontario points, were worth $27 
ton; shorts, $29; middlings, $80; feed 
flour, $45; while in mixed cars with flour 


bran was $25, shorts $27, and middlings 


$29 ton. 
WINTER WHEAT SCARCE 

Ontario farmers were unwilling to part 
with their new-crop winter wheat at of- 
fered prices. They look for a rise. Mill- 
ers were having trouble to meet their 
needs. On Saturday best grades of old- 
crop were quoted at $1.27@1.30 bu, on 
track country points, and new-crop at 
$1.36@1.38. 

At the same time sellers were asking 
for new-crop Manitoba wheat, on track 
Georgian Bay ports, $1.71 for No. 1 
northern, $1.68 for No. 2 northern, and 
$1.66 for No. 3 northern. 


OATS HIGHER 


New-crop Ontario oats were in demand 
and le bu higher. Other local grains 
were quiet at about old prices. Quota- 
tions: No. 2 Ontario white oats, 52@54c 
bu; malting barley, 84@87c; feed barley, 
80@82c; rye, $1.16@1.18; buckwheat, 80 
@82c; peas, $2@2.10,—all for car lots, 
f.o.b. point of shipment; Manitoba oats, 
59¥44c bu for No. 2, track Bay ports; 
No. 3 yellow corn, 9514¢ bu, track To- 
ronto. 

OATMEAL ACTIVE 

There was a steady improvement in the 
domestic demand for oatmeal at firm 
prices. At the close of the week choice 
brands of rolled oats were selling at 
$2.90@2.95 per 90-lb bag, in mixed cars, 
delivered Ontario points, and oatmeal in 
98-lb bags 10 per cent over rolled oats. 

Export prices were nominally the same 
as before, though no sales were made. 
Rolled oats, per 280-lb sack, 49s less 2 
per cent, c.i.f. London, Liverpool or 
Glasgow; pinhead oatmeal, 47s; coarse 
cut, 46s 9d. 

Reground oat hulls were sold on Sat- 
urday on a basis of $19 per ton, car lots, 
f.o.b. Montreal, bags included. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 

The rates for ocean freight space pre- 
vailing here showed a tendency to weak- 
en. While nominally unchanged, flour 
space for prompt use could be booked 
at less than 60c to leading British ports. 
On Saturday brokers were asking: from 
leading Atlantic ports to London, Liver- 
pool, Glasgow or Bristol, 60c per 100 lbs; 
Leith and Dundee, 65c; Belfast and 
Dublin, 70c; Aberdeen, 80c. All these 
rates were available for any shipment to 
end of year. 

NOTES 

On Saturday the rate of sterling ex- 
change on 60-day paper at Toronto was 
$4.7020. 

George E. Goldie, flour inspector in 
Canada for the British war office, was 
in Toronto on Friday. 

Some Ontario municipal authorities 
contemplate establishing public bakeries 
to meet the demand for cheaper bread. 

Some Toronto bakers made contracts 
last week for a part Of their year’s sup- 
ply of flour. Prices were not disclosed. 

The city of Toronto is preparing to 
investigate the cost of living within its 
borders, including particularly the cost 
of bread. 





MONTREAL 


Montreat, Que., Sept. 25.—A good 
trade was done in spring wheat flour for 
local and ae account, demand being 
steady for supplies for. prompt, near-by 
and future delivery. The market was 
active with a firm undertone. First pat- 
ents sold at $8.70, seconds at $8.50, and 
strong bakers at $8 per bbl, in bags, and 
30c more in wood, in full and mixed-car 
lots, delivered to the trade. 

Winter wheat flour was strong owing 
to small stocks held on spot, limited sup- 
plies available from Ontario millers and 


a demand in excess of offerings. Sales 
of 90 per cents were made at $7.20@7.50 
per bbl in wood, and at $3.40@3.55 per 
bag, delivered to the trade. 

There was some inquiry from foreign 
buyers for spring wheat flour, but little 
business resulted, as bids for November 
shipment to London were generally 2s 
per sack below what millers were asking. 
Millers were firm in their views and 
would not accept less than 51s per sack 
of 280 lbs for regular export patents. 
This figure was made for some small lots 
for shipment to Glasgow. 

There was no change in millfeed. The 
market was strong, with good inquiry. 
Millers were largely oversold. Bran, $26; 
shorts, $28; middlings, $30 ton, including 
bags, in mixed-car lots, delivered to the 
trade. 

The market for rolled oats was firm, 
with a good demand from local and out- 
side buyers, and sales of standard grades 
were made at $6@6.25 per bbl in wood, 
and at $2.90@3 per bag of 90 lbs, deliv- 
ered to the trade. 

Export trade in Manitoba wheat was 
dull. Cables were weak and bids from 
London declined 1s 6d@2s 3d per qr, 
with sales of a few odd loads of No. 1 
northern for September-October  ship- 
ment at 65s 3d, and for October-Novem- 
ber at 65s. 

There was an active demand for oats, 
with sales of 250,000 bus No. 2 Canadian 
western at 5934,@59%c per bu, cif. 
Montreal. Sales of 100,000 bus of Mani- 
toba barley were made at 923,c per bu, 
c.i.f. Montreal. A few cars of American 
No. 3 yellow corn were sold at 96c per 


bu, ex-track. 


NOTES 


Smart-Woods, Ltd., Montreal, has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 1% per 
cent on its preferred stock for the quar- 
ter ending Sept. 30, and a dividend of 
1%, per cent against deferred dividends 
on preferred stock. 

A bonus of 4 per cent on common 
stock for the year ended Aug. 31 was 
declared by the directors of the Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., on Sept. 18. This 
will be paid on Oct. 1 with the regular 
quarterly dividend of 2 per cent, making 
a total distribution out of the year’s 
profits of 12 per cent. 

Tuomas S. Bark. 





Stocks in store at Fort William and 
Port Arthur: wheat, 4,360,270 bus; oats, 
2,771,651; barley, 288,581; flaxseed, 1,- 
165,428. 





BAKERY CENSUS REPORT 


Statistics as to Particulars of Bread, Crack- 
ers and Biscuits Manufactured in 
1914, Compared with 1909 

The Department of Commerce, in a 
preliminary statement of the manufac- 
tures of bread, crackers and biscuit for 
the year 1914, compared with 1909, has 
prepared the following table: 


Biscuits and 


crackers 
Number of establishments*..... 166 
Persons engaged in manufacture 30,127 


Proprietors and firm members 45 


Salaried employees .......... 5,046 

Wage earners (av’'ge number) 25,036 
Primary horsepower .......-..-- 22,193 
GOBTIOE soc cect i iecercecedveces $89,064,000 
BOPVICOM 2 ccs ccicccsccscvccccves 16,953,000 

SEO 50.6) pa0-s ebdcT OES ees 6,158,000 

WHOS. kote btwn 606s is cb eet Kee 10,795,000 
BMOtOTIOlS oc eciwecscccsescecoes 43,674,000 
Value of products ............. 89,484,000 
Value added by manufacture 

(value of products less cost 

of materiala) ........eeeee-- 45,810,000 


*In addition, there were 14 establishme 
cults and crackers to the value of $2,094,845, 
manufacture of products other than biscuits 
subsidiary products. 


WESTERN CANADA 

Wiwniree, Man., Sept. 25.—The flour 
market was active throughout the week. 
Millers reported demand for flour for 
domestic use to be excellent, and export 
business good. Prices were stationary. 
Flour to Manitoba points, in cotton or 
jute bags, delivered ‘to the retail trade, 
net: best patents, $8.30 bbl; seconds, 
$7.80; first clears, $6.80; second clears, 
$5.30. 

The demand for feed was very keen, 
with prices steady. Net prices to Mani- 
toba points, in 100-lb sacks: 


PEED. bie ooo cobs ce rbeseewe certesenses $23.00 
NC. 4 £64 Pk bb DdDS FRE oN Cod bobs oeus 25.00 
i SE Gs. Seep 556.34.60 60008083 R pest 34.00 
SEETOT GOD 6x0 cicciceecieccsesssenve 34.00 
Mixed barley and oats ..........e06. 34.00 
CE GRIEG 6 oe sei occa endo gees teresens 39.00 


Oats and oatmeal were in excellent de- 
mand at unchanged prices. Rolled oats, 
$2.60 per 80-lb sack; standard and gran- 
ulated oatmeal, $3.25, and corn meal 
$2.80, per 98-lb sack. 

The demand for oats was good 
throughout the week, with prices higher. 
Closing price on Saturday of No. 2 Ca- 
nadian western, 545<c. 

There was a fairly good demand for 
barley, with prices gradually advancing. 
Closing price of No. 3 Canadian western, 
89c. a 

The demand for flaxseed was fair at 
midweek, but later became indifferent, 
with higher prices. Closing price of No. 
1 northwestern, $1.98, against $1.90%, a 
week ago. 

Early in the week the demand for 
cash wheat was only fair, but improved 
later. Continuance of unfavorable 
weather over'a large portion of the Cana- 
dian West accounted for higher prices 
on Wednesday, while Friday saw a sharp 
advance of approximately 4c. Export 
buying was reported to be heavy. 

Closing price of wheat, in cents per 
bu, at Winnipeg each day of the week: 
Cash——,_ -————-F utures——_, 
2n 8n Oct. Dec. May 
. 151% 151% 146% 147% 
152 152% 147% 149% 
153% 148% 149% 
154 148% 149% 
1565 156% 151% 152% 
158% 158% 153% 155% 





rm 
in 
-157% *... 
157 154 
158% 155% 
158% 155% 
Sept. 22.162% 159% 
Sept. 23.164% 160% 
*Not quoted. 
All prices are on the basis of delivery in 
store at Fort William and Port Arthur, 


Sept. 18 
Sept. 19. 
Sept. 20. 
Sept. 21. 


NOTES 


A dispatch from Prince Albert, Sask., 
Sept. 22, states that bakers have ad- 
vanced the price of bread, now giving 
three loaves instead of four for 25c, 
or 12 for $1. 

Samuel Spink, one of the oldest and 
best-known men in the Winnipeg grain 
trade, died at his residence on Sept. 19% 
age 67, Besides having the distinction 
of being Canada’s first grain commission 
agent, Mr. Spink was also ‘one of the 
founders of the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change, and its second president. He 
was born at Kettleby, Ont., where he 
the business, 





was engaged in milling 

prior to coming to Winnipeg in 1881. 
G. Rock. 
1914 —— Per cent 

Other of 
products Total 1909 increase 
25,797 25,963 23,926 8.5 
142,555 172,682 144,322 19.7 
28,579 28,624 26,982 6.1 
14,960 20,006 17,124 16.8 
99,016 124,052 100,216 23.8 
85,577 107,771 65,298 65.0 
$182,198,000 $271,262,000 $212,910,000 27.4 
79,681,000 96,634,000 73,115,000 32.2 
13,609,000 19,767,000 13,764,000. 43.6 
66,072,000 76,867,000 59,351,000 29.5 
230,583,000 274,257,000 238,034,000 15.2 
402,409,000 491,893,000 396,865,000 23.0 
171,826,000 217,636,000 158,831,000 37.0 


nts that reported the manufacture of bis. 
and 169 establishments that reported the 
and crackers to the value of $2,349,660, as 
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INDIANA FAVORS 10c LOAF 


Bakers Meet at Indianapolis—Combat High 
Prices of Raw Material—Stat t 
Prepared— 





Bread Quality Upheld 

A special meeting of the Indiana 
Master Bakers’ Association, held at the 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Sept. 12, 
was attended by over 160 bakers and 
others, including mill representatives and 
machinery and supply men. President 
W. F. Geller, of Fort Wayne, stated the 
object of the meeting to be to combat the 
present high prices of raw materials go- 
ing into baked goods, and to improve the 
prices at which bakers were selling their 
products. Other officers attending were: 
W. A. Thomas, Auburn, vice-president; 
Frank Middleton, Marion, secretary; C. 
R. Russ, Indianapolis, corresponding sec- 
retary; Peter Kirchner, treasurer; K. E. 
Mitchell, Peru, and Charles Feist, Marion, 
executive committee. 

President W. F. Geller (also president 
of the Tri-State Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation), urged members to adopt the 10c 
loaf as the bread unit. 

The action of the executive committee 
of the National association, at a meeting 
in Chicago Sept. 7, advocating an advance 
in the price of small loaves from 5 to 6c, 
was announced. C. F. Clyne, United 
States district attorney at Chicago, had 
declared that the plan for one baker in a 
community to advance the price and then 
have others follow, would constitute a 
violation of the anti-trust law. 

Mr. Geller, in his remarks, said: The 
bakers of the country have always been 
forced to sell bread at a low price. There 


is no complaint to make on that score. | 


Bread as the staff of life must always be 
priced for the poorest consumer. But 
the bakers of Indiana and of the country 
are face to face with a condition which 
means bankruptcy, unless the difficulty is 
successfully solved. The necessity for 
abolishing the 5c loaf of bread as a bak- 
ing unit and substituting the 10c loaf, is 
becoming recognized by the public. We 
have gathered to discuss what is ad- 
visable in Indiana. The National associa- 
tion has gone on record as favoring a 10c 
loaf, with the proviso that where the 
smaller loaf is made, the price should rise 
and fall with the market price of flour. 

The president appointed a committee 
to draft resolutions recommending the 
featuring of the 10c loaf, instead of the 
5c loaf. The members are William Moh- 
ler, Kokomo; E. E. Mitchell, Peru; H. E. 
Schortemeier, Indianapolis, and W. A. 
Thomas, Auburn. 

The resolution adopted recommends to 
all master bakers of Indiana that, by 
reason of the tremendous advance in all 
raw materials used in baking of bread 
(ranging from 14 to 100 per cent since 
1914) the solution of this condition be the 
featuring of 10c loaf, as both the public 
and the baker thereby will be the gainers, 
it being a demonstrated fact that the bak- 
er can give a better value in the 10c loaf 
than the 5c loaf. 

Economic waste incident to the manu- 
facture of the 5c loaf is especially em- 
phasized. Saving in manufacture, im- 
provement in quality and standardization 
are strongly urged, as results to be 
gained by discontinuance of the 5c loaf. 
The bakers are strongly urged to uphold 
high quality, regardless of all other con- 
ditions. 

The question of discontinuing the 5c 
loaf was left optional with the baker, but 
those present expressed belief that within 
the next 60 days such loaves will be a 
thing of the past. 

T. F. Snyder, chairman of the publicity 
committee, urged that all newspapers be 
given the facts; he declared that mis- 
statements by a small part of the press 
were due largely to misinformation given 
by bakers themselves. “The public doesn’t 
want you to lose a dollar,” he said. “You 
have not been up to the standard in busi- 
ness efficiency, and have not studied the 
question of service to society; therefore 
you have this problem on your hands.” 
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A. L. Taggart, Indianapolis, advised 
that the bakers of that city get together. 
He said the baker who would not be pay- 
ing $8 a bbl for flour within the next 60 
days was lucky. He urged the bakers 
to adopt the same methods as those used 


‘by the cracker manufacturers. Crackers, 


he said, would advance again within the 
next 30 days. 

Several representatives of large flour 
mills seemed to be of the opinion that $2 
wheat was not beyond the bounds of rea- 
son, and they declared that flour would 
have to advance with wheat. 

The bakers say the overhead cost of 
manufacture of the 10c loaf is no greater 
than is the cost of making a 5c loaf. The 
larger loaf is the better bread. W. P. 
Walsh, Evansville, said he was selling 
bread to the grocers at 4c; that the cost 
of the material was approximately $2.25 
on each 100 loaves. This leaves, he urged, 
too small a margin for overhead expenses, 
which are heavy, due to stabling, high 
wages and other important items. 

Following the meeting the officers gave 
out a statement, contending that the bak- 
er is responsible for the long-standing 
belief that a loaf of bread should be de- 
livered for 5c. In spite of fluctuating 
prices of materials, the price has always 
been 5c. This has been true in spite of 
the fact that there has been no attempt to 
hold the price of a pound of beef at any 
fixed price. The baker is willing to ad- 
mit that he has always paid a fluctuating 
price for his raw materials; yet he has 
not taught the publie to believe that the 
price of a loaf of bread should vary. The 
baker is satisfied that the public is fair 
and is willing to pay a fair price for 
quality and service. He is certain that 
when the public appreciates that, under 
existing conditions, the baker must have 
more for his product or lower its quality, 
it will insist that the quality be main- 
tained. 

The baker has found that under pres- 
ent conditions the 5c loaf of bread is an 
economic mistake. As a baking unit, it 
costs as much in every respect, except in 
quantity of raw materials, as the 10c loaf. 
The public is interested in this, because 
it means a saving to it, estimated for the 
United States at from $15,000,000 to 
$25,000,000. This saving in overhead 
costs and delivery is a saving in which 
the public will share. 

The baker has long known that the 
larger unit provided a better flavored loaf 
of bread. For this reason, and for the 
reason that the smaller loaf necessitates 
an economic waste, he believes that the 
larger loaf should be established as the 
standard. The baker insists that when 
a standard size is established, the public 
should not expect the price to remain 
fixed, but should permit the same fluctu- 
ating latitude that is accorded other 
foodstuffs, 

Prominent wholesale bakers attending 
were: Esley Miller, J. B. Hollinsed, Jerry 
Fitzgerald and C. S. Miller, Terre Haute; 
G. A. Bayer, Julius Karcher, John Zwiss- 
ler and J. A. Ratliff, Richmond; R. Cun- 
nington, A. M. Maick, L. W. Replogle 
and C. W. Thompson, Muncie; Julius 
Rastatter and A. Eades, Evansville; A. J. 
Zanger, R. J. Johnson and George 
Strecker, Logansport; Flay Lacy, G. C. 
Diekman and J. B. Wallace, New Castle; 
Albert and W. A. Dietzen, M. I. Masters 
and J. H. Mellet, Anderson; C. H. Web- 
ben, J. A. Zeller and J. A. Banshbach, 
Shelbyville; Oscar Fitzpatrick and A. 
Newland, Washington; J. G. Zoellner and 
George Kissler, Greensburg; Frank Rob- 
bins and F. G. Harlacher, Monticello; J. 
E. Kenroy, R. G. Walter and G. Schweng- 
er, Kokomo; A. W. and J. W. Wilkinson, 
Rushville; Joseph Lettellier and John 
Kerr, Bloomington; J. M. Roberts, In- 
galls; D. O. Dunn, Seymour; W. G. 
Dixon, Linton; F. E. Shultz, Warren; J. 
W. Case, Wabash; A. Haungs, Bedford; 
O. U. Toppin, Cambridge City; C. E. 


Mettel, Connersville; Adam Fehlinger, 
Brownsburg; H. Martin, Hartford 
City; M. E. Lawrence, Warsaw; G. I. 
Lang, Vincennes; Clarence Campbell, 
Frankfort; M. B. Whitehead, Goshen; 
J. W. Croyle, Windfall; G. R. Furry, 
Greenfield; T. W. Wisehart, Fortville; 
J. W. Linder, Pendleton; Ernest Wood- 
side, Crawfordsville; George Adams, 
Lebanon; W. C. Stumpp, Union City; 
Daniel Sheller, North Manchester; Fred 
Spencer, Kempton; John Ruger, Lafa- 
yette; George Frank, Alexandria; Walter 
Frank, Aurora; H. Hoffmeier, Lawrence- 
burg; T. E. Nichols, Spencer; R. H. Pow- 
ell, Bicknell; H. Anderson, Greentown; 
Fred Haunss, John Hartman, George 
Platzer, R. Schmidt, H. Unger, Leo Gut- 
zwiller, Joseph Lauler, E. J. Smith, G. A. 
Schafer, C. Kilgus, Theodore Hasse, H. 
G. Sponsel, C. R. Heffner, Louis Schafer, 
William Elwarner, Fred Carter and 
Robert Bryce, Indianapolis; A. Katzen- 
berg, Fort Wayne. 

Yeast companies were represented by J. 
S. Lawrence and J. P. Burns, Red Star 
Yeast Co; A. N. Apple and C. G. Fallaw, 
Corby Co; C. R. Russ and W. C. Keating, 
Fleischmann Co; C. H. Van Cleef and F. 
H. Nordmeyer, American Diamalt Co. 

Mill representatives were: C. C. Har- 
mon, B. H. Gardner, J. N. Walden and 
EK. E. Henderson, Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co; F. A. Lonergan, Bernhard Stern & 
Sons; H. B. Apple, Crescent Milling Co; 
R. L. Phythian, Commander Mill Co; C. 
S. Wallin, Hubbard Milling Co; A. L. 
Stubbs, Tennant & Hoyt Co; G. W. Mal- 
colm and Fred Lacey, Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation; M. A. Nowlin, Mar- 
shall Milling Co; W. J. Slate and Samuel 
Stephens, Noblesville Milling Co; J. R. 
Miller, Eagle Roller Mill Co; W. Mc- 
Clintic, Great Northern Flour Mills Co; 
G. E. McKinley, Moses Bros. Mill Co; 
J. W. Burns, Russell-Miller Milling Co; 
W. H. Brudi, Sheffield-King Milling Co; 
W. J. Haley, Lee-Warren Milling Co; 
O. O. Gladden, Bay State Milling Co; C. 
A. Budd, Cannon Valley Milling Co; 
Oscar Miller, Stokes Milling Co; J. C. 
Consodine, R. O. Boyer, J. R. Mitchell, 
C. O. Woodward, Winfield Stephens, R. 
R. Mulvihill and G. A. Dorothy, Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co. 

NOTES 

Bakers in Fort Wayne are selling a 
1-lb loaf of bread at 6c and 2-lb loaf at 
10c retail. 

F. A. Lonergan, formerly with Shane 
Bros. & Wilson Co., is now looking after 
the interests of Bernhard Stern & Sons 
in Indiana. 

William H. Brudi, salesman of the 
Sheffield-King Milling Co. in northern 
Indiana, with headquarters at Fort 
Wayne, is also covering northwestern 
Ohio. 

G. E. McKinley is now representing the 
Moses Bros. Mill Co., Great Bend, Kan- 
sas, in Indiana, with headquarters at In- 
dianapolis. He was formerly located in 
Missouri. 

Fred Lacey, formerly with N. K. Fair- 
banks Co., is now representing the Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Corporation, Hutchinson, 
Kansas, in Indiana, with headquarters at 
Terre Haute. Mr. Lacey has a large 
acquaintance among the bakers and gro- 
cers of Indiana. 

J. K. Butts, with headquarters at 
Louisville, Ky., is representing the Corb 
Co. in Kentucky and Tennessee. R. E. 
Clingan is its new representative in 
northwestern Ohio, with headquarters at 
Columbus. Both are under the super- 
vision of A. N. Apple, supervisor of the 
western division. 

J. Harry Wootrince. 





The secretary’s office of the National 
Association of Master Bakers has issued 
a very comprehensive chart, analyzing the 
innumerable items entering into the cost 
of production in a bakery. 


NEW SPRING WHEAT TESTS 


Results Obtained by Howard Laboratory— 
To Barrel Flour, 420 to 480 Lbs Wheat 
Used—Ample Aging Important 
Charles H. Briggs, proprietor of the 
Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Labora- 
tory, Minneapolis, has prepared for The 
Northwestern Miller the following state 
ment bearing upon tests made of the 191( 

spring wheat crop: 

Owing to the slow movement of the new 
crop to market, the number of tests to 
date upon which to judge the general 
quality of the spring wheats is rather 
smaller than in previous years. However, 
we have accumulated sufficient data to 
form an impression. 

The effect produced in many sections 
by the prevalence of black rust is shown 
by ‘the large percentage of wheats having 
a low test weight to the measured bushel 
and in consequence a greatly decrease 
flour yield, requiring in some instances as 
high as 7 or 8 bus (420 to 480 lbs) to 
produce a barrel of flour. 

All varieties of spring wheat have been 
more or less affected in their flour-yield 
ing capacity, though marquis and velvet 
chaff are not quite so much affected as 
blue-stem and fife varieties, on account 
of their earlier maturity. Velvet chaff 
almost uniformly has given poor results 
in the baking and chemical tests, while 
our experience with marquis samples has 
been just the reverse. No generalization 
regarding blue-stem is possible. 

We have found the widest possible vari- 
ations in the amounts of gluten and other 
analytical characteristics of the new 
flours, as well as large differences in the 
baking qualities of flours from new wheat 
samples, so’ that it is dangerous to gen- 
eralize too much upon the basis of the 
average taken. Yet on the whole most 
new spring wheat flours carry larger per- 
centages of gluten, the average amount 
of crude gluten being 11.4 per cent, which 
is about 1 per cent more than the 1915 
crop had. 

Flours made from all new wheat are 
immature and will require aging for sev- 
eral weeks before giving the best results 
in bread-making. When aged, however, 
we are sure that bakers will be better 
pleased with them than with old-crop 
flour, on account of the increased gluten 
strength, water absorbing capacity and 
ability to stand up during fermentation. 

Unfortunately, no doubt due to the 
more shrunken condition of the grain, the 
difficulty of maintaining color grades is 
increased, and the slightly higher per- 
centages of ash obtained by us (.02 to .04 
per cent greater for flour of the same 
grade) has a bearing upon the difficulties 
with color. Owing to the wide variations 
observed in the same variety of wheat 
from not very distant points, the problem 
of obtaining suitable wheats, so that uni- 
form flour grades may be maintained, 
will be more difficult of solution than for 
many years past. 


Sale of Milk in Bakeries 

The Connecticut Supreme Court of !r- 
rors has decided that it is within the 
power of a city to adopt an ordinance 
requiring all milk sold in bakeries, stores 
and butcher-shops to be contained in 
tightly sealed bottles. The decision was 
made in the case of State vs. Stokes, 
which arose at Waterbury. 

Defendant attacked the law on the 
ground that it constituted an unjust ‘is- 
crimination in favor of farmers «nd 
dairymen who make sales directly to con- 
sumers, but the court held that the regu- 
lation was a proper exercise of the munic- 
ipal police power as reaching a class of 

ealers who keep milk for sale uncer 
such circumstances as to make it pecul- 
iarly susceptible to contamination. 

Another objection unsuccessfully mae 
against the ordinance was that it con- 
flicted with the state law which fixes milk 
standards, and authorizes sale of prop¢'- 
ly labeled skimmed or pasteurized milk. 

A. L. H. Sraeet. 
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September 27, 1916 
RAINEY AND CORN STARCH 


Ex-President Burns Shows Up Congressman 
"s R TY 4 
European Bread and Prices 

Jay Burns, Omaha, Neb., ex-president 
of the National Association of Master 
Bakers, has addressed the following let- 
ter to H. T. Rainey, representing Itlinois 
in Congress: 

I have read with much interest your 

speech before the House on Aug. 25 on 
your bill for the repeal of the mixed-flour 
jaw. But for that you have had your 
statement printed and circulated broad- 
cast over the country at the expense of 
the public, I would not deem it worth a 
re rly. 
i "ak afraid, Mr. Rainey, that I am 
rather too old-fashioned in my notions 
and habits of thought, but I still believe 
sincerity and common honesty are cardi- 
nal virtues in public men. 

Your statements are so glaringly inac- 
curate and inconsistent as to be inexcus- 
able, and you cannot escape the charge 
that they are either wilfully false, or 
that you have neglected the most common 
avenues for information. You have had 
ample opportunity to learn the truth 
about the many things concerning which 
you make inaccurate statements, and your 
failure to take advantage of such oppor- 
tunity in no wise excuses you. 

l‘irst: Wheat did not sell in Chicago or 
any other American market for $1.53 per 
bu in July, 1915. 

Second: In February, 1915, wheat sold 
in Chicago up to $1.60 bu, and bread 
prices were advanced in many cities from 
dc to Ge per loaf, and in other communi- 
ties, weights were reduced to correspond. 

‘The same thing happened all over the 
country in 1909 and 1898. 

Why aren’t you honest enough to say 
that the price of $2 per bu in September, 
1888, occurred on the last day of Septem- 
ber-—lasted for one day only—and was 
due entirely to a forced settlement from 
the shorts by Hutchinson and his crowd, 
who had cornered the September option? 

I am not familiar with prices prior to 
the 80’s, hence cannot say what occurred 
before that date. 

Your statements about European bread 
are perhaps somewhat excusable, because 
you really know so very little about bread. 
However, you ought to know that, in the 
main, the flour used in making bread in 
Surope is a lower grade flour than is 
used for bread-making in this country. 

You ought also to know that the bread 
made in Europe is not the kind of bread 
made in this country. Very large quan- 
tities of coarse rye bread are eaten in 
Europe; such bread is much cheaper and 
sells for less money than does the wheat 
bread. The coarse bread of Europe 
would not be salable at all in this coun- 
try. The same kind and quality of bread 
does not sell cheaper in Europe than in 
this country. 

You ought also to know that bread- 
making wages in Europe are half what 
they are in this country. 

You ought also to know, and to say to 
the people, that you would not, and could 
not, live in this country on the average 
profit made by the bakers of Europe, 
and for your enlightenment, I might add 
that you would cry to high heaven against 
the injustice of society, if you had to 
live on the profits of the average baker 
of this country. 

You say, “If the mixed-flour bill should 
become a law, it will increase at once the 
available bread supply of the country 20 
per cent.” 

If you had taken advantage of your 
Opportunity for getting at the truth, 
which Was offered by the hearing before 
the Ways and Means committee on your 
bill, you would know this statement to be 
false. The passage of your mixed-flour 
bill will make absolutely no increase in 
the available bread supply of this .coun- 
try. I challenge successful refutation of 
this statement. 

Your persistent use of the term “corn 
flour,” when you well know that no corn 
product, save corn starch, can be used to 
mix with flour, is simply a further evi- 
dence of your insincerity. 

Your closing statement concerning the 
recommendations and actions of the 
bakers at the Salt Lake convention, and 
the finances of the association, are so 
ridiculously inaccurate and so colored _in 
your effort to strengthen your case, that 
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they stamp you “a cheap pong. gal 
utterly devoid of conscience and with no 
regard for the truth. 

How does Illinois survive the incum- 
brance of your misrepresentation of her 
interests? Perhaps it is because she has 
28 others to represent her, and cannot 
hope to have them all high class. I can 
quite readily understand why the Chicago 
Tribune should designate you as “Hell 
Roarin’ Rainey.” 





NEW YORK 
AUTHORITIES DEMAND BREAD INVESTIGATION 

New York, N. Y., Sept. 21.—Joseph 
Hartigan, New York’s commissioner of 
weights and measures, has demanded an 
investigation by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission of the methods of the Chicago 
Board of Trade. He claims in a letter to 
the commission that it is one of the fac- 
tors in the present high cost of flour and 
that a small group of men fix the price 
of wheat. In his letter, Mr. Hartigan 
points out that flour sold a year ago at 
$4.90 per bbl and now it is $8.75, but he 
seems to have neglected to point out the 
great difference in the price of wheat. 

Mr. Hartigan asserted that investiga- 
tion had shown that the 5c loaf of bread 
had been reduced 1@2¥ ozs in the last 10 
days; that it also had been found that the 
big bakeries, which sell through groceries 
and delicatessen stores, offer a 5c loaf 
labeled as weighing 12 ozs which really 
weighs only 11 ozs. 

“Under the law,” he asserts, “these men 
cannot be prosecuted, as it allows 10 per 
cent shrinkage in bread for evaporation, 
but the uniformity of this shrinkage is 
due, in my opinion, to a deliberate at- 
tempt by these bakers to take advantage 
of the law’s laxity.” 

In January and February, 1915, these 
big bakers raised the price of bread from 
5 to 6c a loaf, only to reduce it at the 
end of six weeks, when several investiga- 
tions were started and their customers 
began to flock to the small baker, who 
continued the 5c price. Commissioner 
Hartigan then gathered evidence against 
3,000 bakers who refused to state the 
weight on their loaves. 

“I sent a dozen of these cases to each 
of the district attorneys in this city,” 
said Mr. Hartigan, “but only one, Mr. 
Cropsey, of Kings, took any action. There 
the bakers pleaded guilty and asked that 
sentence be deferred, pending an appeal 
to the higner courts, maintaining that the 
law was unconstitutional. The appeals 
have not yet been decided, and the ma- 
jority of the small dealers are continuing 
to violate the law.” 


SHOULD HAVE BOUGHT FLOUR EARLY ‘ 


With the exception that “bakers in and 
around New York made some purchases 
on the breaks early this month, the situa- 
tion is not much changed from August. 
It may be safely said, however, that all 
bakers have recognized the fact that they 
should have bought more flour at $5.50, 
when they had the chance. Most of them, 
however, thought this price too high. 
Present prices make $5.50 bbl look ex- 
ceedingly low. 

Some of the bakers, who were fortu- 
nate enough to have booked some flour at 
low prices, have bought moderate-sized 
lots around $7.60, jute, using the low- 
priced flour to average down that bought 
recently. 

Spot flour at relatively low prices, of 
which there has been plenty in New York 
for the past two months, seems to be dis- 
appearing rapidly, and it would look as 
though general buying on the part of 
bakers cannot be put off much longer. 

While there seems to be a strong dis- 
position to do away with the 5c loaf, many 
of the large wholesale bakeries are still 
selling it. The general weight is 11 ozs, 
while the 10c loaf is being maintained at 
double that weight. 

The reduction in the weight of the loaf 
is nowhere near in proportion to the in- 
crease in the price of raw materials, be- 
cause taking July 1, 1914, as a date for 
comparison with today’s prices, flour has 
advanced about 100 per cent; shortening 
70 per cent; sugar 75 per cent; salt 50 
per cent. These figures should have some 
interest for the professional investigators 
who are strongly opposing an advance in 
bread. 


HOUSEWIVES’ LEAGUE AND BAKING COSTS 


At the headquarters of the National 
Housewives’ League in New York the ex- 


ecutive committee and the bread commit- 
tee met recently to decide whether the 
organization should ask for an investiga- 
tion by the Federal Trade Commission of 
the situation with regard to the supply 
of wheat and flour and other factors en- 
tering into the increased cost of bread. 
Mrs. Julian Heath, president, has just 
returned from Chicago, where she went to 
observe the investigation there, under the 
direction of the United States district at- 
torney. 

“The bakers assured-me in Chicago,” 
said Mrs. Heath, “that the 10c loaf has 
been carrying the 5c loaf in the baking 
business for months, and that it may turn 
out to be a matter of educating the house- 
wife up to the 10c loaf. The bakers 
want an embargo on exports of wheat 
and flour. They do not attribute the 
shortage to manipulation of the market, 
but to the demands growing out of the 
European war, and to the greatly reduced 
wheat crop.” 

Most New York bakeries experienced a 
more marked shrinkage in business dur- 
ing the summer months than is usual, be- 
cause of the infantile paralysis epidemic 
frightening many more people away from 
the city. The scare is well over now, 
however, and an increase in the volume 
of business is already felt. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 
* * 


Note.—Where a year ago, No. 1 north- 
ern’was quoted in New York at $1.14 bu, 
today it sells at $1.76—an advance of 62c. 
Of course, this has no bearing! And the 
farmer is getting the benefit of this ad- 
vance. On Sept. 14, 1915, the average 
price paid for No. 1 northern to, farmers 
at interior points of the Northwest was 
8c bu. The comparative price on Sept. 
12 this year was $1.51. 





Dayton, Ohio, Bakers Organize 

A number of Dayton’s leading bakers 
held a meeting Sept. 12, and after dis- 
cussing the situation, organized the Day- 
ton Master Bakers’ Association, with G. 
Schattschneider, president; Adam Deger, 
vice-president; D. B. Smith, treasurer, 
and Walter Bauman, secretary. 

The president appointed George Krug, 
Jr., Walter Bauman and A. J. Carter a 
committee to draft a constitution and by- 
laws. 

S. W. Tredway, of the W. E. Long Co., 
was present and made an address on or- 
ganization and the value of co-operation 
between bakers, 

Dayton bakers are pushing the 10c 
loaf. Wholesale bakers present said they 
were having a demand for this size of 
loaf since advancing the 5c loaf to 6c. 
Bakers doing a shipping business report- 
ed a falling off of business in that de- 
partment, on account of bakers in small 
towns not raising the price of bread. One 
prominent wholesale baker said that his 
shipping trade in some towns had 
stopped after the price of the small loaf 
was advanced. 

On Sept. 12, Dayton bakers advanced 
the price of bread from 5c to 6c loaf re- 
tail, while the 10c loaf remains the same. 
The idea of this is to build up a trade on 
the 10c loaf. 

A luncheon followed the meeting. 

Bakers present not already mentioned 
were: August Geis, George Krug, Sr., 
O. W. Bauman, George Naujoks, L. E. 
Bauman, Fred Besch, Henry Hey, Wil- 
liam Cruea, Julius Zimmer, E. Cook, and 
Charles Stahelin; J. D. Kilgore, Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., and Harry Kaiser, the 
Fleischmann Co. 





Shreveport, La., Bakers 


The bakers of Shreveport, La., held a 
meeting in the office of the Fleischmann 
Co. on Aug. 30, and after discussing local 
conditions, organized the Shreveport As- 
sociation of Master Bakers, with Gus 
Solomon president, J. D. Lyles secretary 
and treasurer. The following bakers 
were present: A. M. and L. Ford, A. S. 
Cornwell, L. Meloncon, Mrs. L. M. 
Maurer, Joseph Ross, R. Viola, J. M. 
Clark, H. and N. Rozolaky and A. 
Coustanza, 





Bakery Incorporations 
Knoxville (Tenn.) Bakery Co; capital 
stock, $10,000. Incorporators: W. H. 
Sterchi, J. W. Tillery, F. E. Tillery, A. T. 
Sawyer and J. H. Garrard. 
American Pretzel Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa; capital stock, $2,250,000. 
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BUY FLOUR AS NEEDED 


Jay Burns Advocates This Plan—Situation 
Highly Speculative—At Present Produc- 
ing Cost, Higher Bread Imperative 


Jay Burns, president Jay Burns Bak- 
ing Co., Omaha, Neb: 

My own judgment is that, with flour 
prices at the present level, the only safe 
policy for bakers to pursue in buying 
flour, is to buy for their immediate re- 
quirements. I would consider crop con- 
tracts on the present basis as highly 
speculative. While it is quite apparent 
that there can be no reasonable expec- 
tation of heavy recession in price under 
present conditions, the chance of a change 
in the European situation which might 
result in the release of Russian and 
Balkan wheat, seems to me too great for 
the prudent baker to take. On the other 
hand, if present values are maintained, 
with practically every baker in the coun- 
try in the, same position, the high price 
of flour is bound to be reflected in the 
selling price of bread. 

I think the bakers throughout the coun- 
try should all have advanced the price on 
bread and other bakery products several 
weeks ago. The astonishing part of the 
situation is that if they had been selling 
their flour as flour instead of as bread, 
they would have sold it at the market 
price; but the minute they bake it into 
bread, they hesitate, or seem to be afraid 
to change the price. 

If I liad 10,000 bbls of flour and would 
offer to sell it today at $5, my neighbors 
would want immediately to have a com- 
mission appointed to inquire into my 
sanity; but if I baked that 10,000 bbls of 
flour into bread, those same neighbors 
would want to compel me by law to sell 
the bread on a basis of $5 bbl for flour. 

The recommendation of the Salt Lake 
convention that the 10c loaf be adopted 
as the minimum size, was determined on 
before the recent advance in wheat. Far- 
seeing bakers have realized for some time 
that, because of constantly increasing 
production cost, and particularly because 
of the rapid advance in cost of ingredi- 
ents other than flour during the last few 
years, a radical change must be made in 
the selling basis of bread. 

Because of the large economies which 
might be effected through eliminating 
the marketing of the 5c loaf, and baking 
bread in the 10c size only, it was thought 
wise to make an effort to get the bakers 
of the country to adopt such a course. 
This recommendation, however, was not 
with any notion that the plan should be 
adopted to meet the existing crisis. While 
in the present crisis it is desirable, in my 
judgment, to eliminate the 5c loaf, that 
is by no means sufficient to meet the situ- 
ation. Where that is done, the 10c loaf 
must be reduced 20 to 25 per cent in size. 
It is unfortunate that the bakers of the 
country cannot see in this situation an 
opportunity to break the old, timeworn 
custom of selling bread at an unchanging 
price. 

While I appreciate that it is difficult 
to break the custom vf hundreds of years, 
I also appreciate the fact that the pres- 
ent situation offers the one great oppor- 
tunity to establish the -merchandising of 
bread and bakery products on the same 
basis as other food products. 

It looks to me as if the existing con- 
ditions would tend to increase the con- 
sumption of commercially baked bread 
and diminish home baking. The cost of 


. bread to the home baker has inereased 


much more than has the cost to the buyer 
of commercially baked bread, and this 
ought to tend quite materially to stimu- 
late the consumption of baker’s bread. 





Bakers of Grand Rapids, Mich. 


The Master Bakers’ Association of 
Grand Rapids, Mich. held a meeting 
Aug. 30, and approved 14 ozs as a stand- 
ard weight for small loaves of bread, and 
28 ozs for the large size. To overcome 
unfair competition, the leading bakers of 
Grand Rapids have agreed to the new 
weight schedules. Committees were ap- 
pointed to visit stores where the old 
schedule of prices is still in effect, and 
point out the advantage of having uni- 
form prices and weights. Local bakers 
admit that there has been a slight falling 
off in trade since the new prices went into 
effect, but they believe this is only tem- 
porary. 

J. Harry Wootrrmee. 
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A CRACKER BAKER BULLISH 


Personally Canvasses Northwest and Pacific 
Coast—Two Dollar Wheat Not High— 
Large Purchases of Western Wheat 


A prominent cracker baker of Ten- 
nessee, on request for his views of the” 
market situation, writes as follows: 

Having made an extensive trip through 
the Dakotas and Minnesota, western 
Canada, and the states of Washington, 
Oregon, Utah, and Colorado, we have 
found conditions about as heretofore rep- 
resented. 

An automobile trip of 100 miles through 
the Red River valley demonstrated that 
wheat which last year yielded 50 bus to 
the acre will go only 10 to 15 bus this 
year, and is really worth very little for 
milling; it is good only for chicken feed. 

We would estimate the wheat crop of 
western Canada at 135 to 175 millions— 
the estimate of 135 million of milling 
wheat seems nearer correct. 

The crop of Oregon and Washington is 
very good. A large per cent has already 
been sold. Buyers were there from Min- 
neapolis, Kansas and the East. 

The local mill has bought more than 
300,000 bus of Washington and Oregon 
wheat in the last 90 days, as it finds the 
grain cheaper and better than anything 
it can get. The price has advanced about 
40c per bu. 

Of the wheat which our mill usually 
grinds, 90 per cent comes from Tennes- 
see and Kentucky. This season it has not 
bought three cars of Kentucky wheat nor 
five cars of Tennessee wheat. The crop 
in Tennessee was very poor. We had 
three or four weeks of rain right after 
harvest and wheat was badly damaged in 
shock; very little is good for milling. 
While Kentucky has a very short crop, 
the quality is better than in Tennessee. 

We cannot see anything but very high 
prices. Wheat at $2 per bu is not as high 
as cattle and hogs at 10@l11c per lb. With 
almost the whole of Europe at war, we 
expect to see high prices and a big de- 
mand for everything that the farmer 
grows during the next two or three years. 





Cracker Goods Higher 


H. S. Roberts, president J. S. Ivins’ 
Son, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa: Writer is of 
the opinion that conditions in the wheat 
market have been largely discounted in 
present prices of flour, and that while 
there may be some fluctuations during 
the next few months, there will not be 
any wide variation in prices. To our mind, 
the uncertain period is toward the latter 
end of the present crop year when there 
is visible all the elements to produce a 
possible “squeeze.” 

We understand that a few cracker 
bakers fortunately supplied their needs 
early but, on the whole, there are no 
large stocks on hand or contracted for by 
cracker bakers. 

The cost of flour has forced prices of 
our products to abnormal figures, and, 
while they have not yet affected the vol- 
ume of sales, we believe that ultimately it - 
will surely have the effect of decreasing 
sales very seriously. 





Increase in Sugar Output 


Unprecedented prosperity in the sugar 
industry because of the record high prices 
is causing extraordinary preparations in 
the cane-growing countries for next year’s 
crop. Java, according to cable advices, 
plans to increase its crop 250,000 tons, or 
20 per cent, and in all sugar-producing 
countries not at war there is the greatest 
activity. Advices received by the Fed- 
eral Sugar Refining Co. from Havana 
state that 12 new mills are planning to 
operate next season grinding Cuba’s 1917 
crop, which will begin to move about 
Jan. 15. The new centrals include that 
of the Punta Alegers Sugar Co., with 
300,000 bags capacity. Other large enter- 
prises are the Adelaida, with a possible 
outturn of 200,000 bags; Alto. Cedro, 
with 180,000; Tacajo, with 170,000; Cen- 
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tral Oriente, with 100,000; Algodones, 
with 100,000, and the Miranda, with 150,- 
000. The last named has just been or- 
ganized by the Warner Co., of New York. 





CRACKERS SELL AT LOSS 


Views of Brooks Morgan—Package Goods 
Not Advanced—Being Sold Under Cost— 
Action Depends on Nati 1 Biscuit Co. 


Brooks Morgan, president Biscuit & 
Cracker Manufacturers’ Association, At- 
lanta, Ga: 

My opinion is that all cracker bakers 
are buying flour hand to mouth. While 
bulk goods have been advanced, there has 
been no advance in the package line. 

It is my belief that there is not a 
baker in the United States making a gen- 
eral package line, who is not losing 
money. I have reports from seven or 
eight of the largest independent bakers 
in the United States, and they all tell me 
they are losing money on such products. 

While there is a general desire on the 
part of the members. of the Biscuit & 
Cracker Manufacturers’ Association to put 
up prices of package goods to a reasonable 
extent, most of them think it unwise to do 
so in advance of similar action by the 
National Biscuit Co. If the present 
prices of raw materials continue, and the 
prices of package. goods do not advance, 
I anticipate the closing of a number of 
bakeries before another year. 








Well Protected on Flour 


John A. Simeral, president Famous 
Biscuit Co., Pittsburgh, Pa: 

It is our understanding that one can 
buy all the flour he needs at today’s 
prices. To what extent cracker bakers 
are bought ahead, we are unable to say. 
We have understood that some of them 
had bought, but that a good many had 
not. As to ourselves, we have sufficient 
flour engaged to last us well through 
1916, 

As to policy of buying at present 
prices, we are not giving the matter any 
consideration, waiting to consider con- 
ditions when we are in the market. 

The effect of high cost of flour on 
cakes and crackers and similar products 
with us has not been thoroughly worked 
out. We know there is a loss on 5¢ pack- 
age goods, but the recent advance in 
prices on bulk goods, we hope, will more 
than offset this loss, and give us a fair 
profit at our stock-taking date. 





The Purity Biscuit Company 


The Purity Biscuit Co., of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, was organized May 10, 1915, 
with a capital stock of $150,000, and the 
following officers: Stephen Knight, presi- 
dent; V. A. Tracy, vice-president and 
manager; B. P. Bowes, vice-president; 
R. D. Knight, secretary; S. J. Knight, 
treasurer, and G. G. Rohrssen, superin- 
tendent. 

Aug. 9, 1915, ground was broken for 
the permanent home of “Poinsettia Bis- 
cuits,” and completed Feb. 1. The plant 
was put in operation March 1, and is now 


.employing 105 people, with an annual 


output valued at $800,000. The investment 
represented $75,000, All the most mod- 
ern appliances known in biscuit making 
are made use of, and every machine has 
its own motor. 

The building is of grayish brick, with 
concrete trimmings; is six stories in 
height, tapering to three in the rear. It 
has 110 ft frontage on Fourth West and 
60 ft on Fifth South. Money was not 
spared to make it a daylight factory. 
Windows are everywhere, an taetioally 
70 per cent of the exterior is glass. 

Particular care was given to provide 
comforts for the employees. The factory 
is equipped throughout with a fire sprin- 
kler system. 

The sixth floor is used for flour storage 
and ae From there it goes to 
the mixing and sponge room on the fifth 
floor. This department is provided with 
five-, three- and one-bbl mixers, auto- 
matic hot and cold water tanks, rotary 


a 


humidifier, automatic recording  ther- 
mometer and barometer attached, and 
steel troughs. The windows of this room 
have double sash. 

The baking is done on the fourth floor. 
It is equipped with two modern white- 
tiled, enameled twelve-shelf reel ovens, 
which weigh 300 tons apiece. In this 
room are the pan towers, which extend 
down to the second floor, and automati- 
cally carry the pans to the continuous 
moving packing table, and then return 
them to the baking room. In this room is 
the cutting machine, attached to which is 
the bar press. Other devices are the 
dough brake, wire-cutting and deposit- 
ing machine, reversible brake, fig bar cut- 
ter, and innumerable cutters and dies. 

The third floor is divided into three 
departments: icing; firing and fuel for 
the ovens; box and carton. The auto- 
matic nailing machine with one stroke 
drives six to eight nails, top and bottom 
of a box. A can buffing machine has the 
latest motor attachment, and buffs and 
polishes returned cans. A chute from 
this floor to the second floor packing 
room deposits the cans and boxes on the 
floor below. The cartons are made up 
by girls, who operate machines that auto- 
matically line each carton with wax paper. 
After the cartons are ready to be packed, 
they are carried by a continuous belt to 
the second floor, and over the packing 
tables. 

The oven firing is entirely separated 
from other departments by dust-proof 
partitions, the fuel for the ovens being 
elevated automatically by a chain cup 
elevator. 

In the icing room is the marshmallow 
depositing and topping machine, which 
deposits the cakes and then puts jelly, 
marshmallow or chocolate on the cakes 
—all at one operation. Also in this room 
is the flat icing machine. There is a 
battery of jam and jelly kettles, chocolate 
and icing receptacles, marshmallow and 
icing beaters, grinders, bon-bon spiders, 
hoppers, and hundreds of icing boards. 
The icing trolley, 380 ft long, has a 
capacity of 180,000 cakes, and is provided 
with three dipping stations, automatic 
wash tank and take-off. 

On the second floor girls are busy pack- 
ing crackers in cartons. From there the 
cartons are transferred to the labeling 
machine, which automatically — tight- 
wraps the labels on every carton. This 
tight-wrapping is an exclusive feature of 
the Purity Biscuit Co: These machines 
automatically label 1,000 cartons per 
hour. 

The bundling department is on the sec- 
ond floor; also the weighing and check- 
ing department, and the oyster cooler, 
which cools the oyster crackers before 
packing. The oyster crackers come down 
in a chute from the ovens on the fourth 
floor to this cooler on the second floor. 
The office of the superintendent is locat- 
ed here. 

The general offices and information 
department are on the first floor. To the 
rear of these offices is the shipping de- 
partment and manufactured stockroom, 
which is provided with everything mod- 
ern in automatic scales, stencil machines, 
billing machine, ete. 

At the rear of the factory are the rail- 
road tracks, with a large loading plat- 
form, having automatic rolling doors. 
The company can take several cars out on 
short notice. 

The basement of the building, 60x110 
ft, is of concrete, divided into storage 
compartments for sugar, flour, lard, 
fruits, etc., each commodity being placed 
where it will keep at the right tempera- 
ture. About two cars of flour are carried 
in stock, which, when wanted for use, is 
sifted and elevated to the two 20-bbl 
storage bins on the sixth floor. The plant 
has a capacity for consuming 120 bbls of 
flour daily. At present, it is using about 
75. There are special ventilators for 
keeping the basement at the right tem- 
perature. In the rear of the basement is 
the heating plant, consisting of two 50- 
h-p downdraft boilers. 

The interior of the building is painted 
white throughout, and has waterproof 
floors. ‘There are drinking fountains, 


dressing and rest rooms on every floor for~ 


the use of employees. Every employee 
wears a white uniform and white cap 
marked with the “Poinsettia Biscuit” 
trade-mark. 

The Purity Biscuit Co. buys all its 
flour in Utah and Idaho, as well as all 
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its other materials. The products of the 
company are extensively advertised 
throughout Utah and Idaho, special 
stress being placed on the fact that it 
buys all its raw materials from these 
states and employs Utah people and 
capital. 





BIG PRETZEL MERGER 


American Pretzel Co, Formed—Capital, $:,- 
250,000—Bakeries at St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
Philadelphia and Hamilton Absorbed 


R. L. Dollings, capitalist, of Hamilton, 
Ohio, one of the promoters, has an- 
nounced the organization of the Ameri- 
can Pretzel Co. at St. Louis, with a capi- 
tal stock of $2,250,000. The company, 
incorporated under the laws of West Vir- 
ginia, will absorb pretzel bakeries in Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis, Philadelphia and other 
cities, including the bakery of the N:- 
tional Pretzel Co. at Hamilton, Ohio. 

Among the concerns merged are the 
Queen City Pretzel Co., Cincinnati; Oak- 
dale Pretzel Co., Philadelphia; Columbia 
Baking & Pretzel Co., and the Pfenninger 
Pretzel & Baking Co., St. Louis. 

L. J. Shumaker, of Philadelphia, who 
is president of the new company, was in 
Hamilton Sept. 14 to perfect arrange- 
ments for the transfer of the local con- 
cern. F.C. Betz, until recently president 
of the Columbia Pretzel Co. at St. Louis, 
is vice-president. 

The consolidated bakeries expect to 
have an output of 15,000,000 lbs of pret- 
zels a year, and will manufacture pretzel 
meal as a by-product. 





Bought Ahead Sixty Days 


Thomas & Clark, Peoria, Ill: 

We consider present flour prices as 
high enough, if not too high. Cracker 
bakers must have a supply of flour 
bought for at least 60 days and that is 
about as far ahead as the mills will sell. 
We doubt that cracker bakers are pro-. 
tected beyond that period, and under pre- 
vailing conditions we think to keep a 
stock that far ahead to be the best policy 
of buying. Cracker goods have not ad- 
vanced as they should, taking into consid- 
eration the high cost of all raw materials. 





Bakery Brands Registered 


The following list of trade-marks ap- 
plying to bakery products, furnished by 
the Trade-Mark Title Co., Fort Wayne, 
Ind., has been favorably acted upon by 
the Patent Office at Washington. 

“Apateeca”; No. 90,977. Owner, Ward 
Baking Co., New York. Used on bread 
and cake. 

“Sodacks”; No. 94,547. Owner, Purity 
Biscuit Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. Used 
on biscuits and crackers. 

“Hour Bread, on the face of a clock, 
the hour hand pointing to the numeral 
2”; No. 95,420. Owner, Charles Heren- 
deen Milling Co., Chicago. Used on bread. 

“GWad” in monogram form; No. 96,523. 
Owner, H. A. C. Dahl & Son, New York. 
Used on biscuits, bread, muffins, swieback, 
wheat flour, wholewheat breakfast foods. 

“Leona”; No. 97,055. Owner, National 
Biscuit Co., Jersey City, N. J. Used on 
biscuit. 

“Kremox”; No. 97,293. Owner, John- 
son Educator Food Co., Boston. Used 
on crackers and biscuits. 

“Van Vex”; No. 88,129. Owner, Van 
Vechten Milling Co., Rochester, N. Y.- 
Used on bread, pastry, scratch grains, 
bran, and a number of other food prod- 
ucts. 

“Impareggiabile” and F. R. Co. in 
monogram form; No. 90,392. Owner, F. 
Romeo & Co., New York. Use on 
macaroni. 

“S. L. C.” and figure of a diamond; 
No. 93,184. Owner, Simon Levi & Co., Los 
Angeles, Cal. Used on noodles, maca- 
roni, spaghetti, vermicelli, rice and @ 
number of other food products. - 

“Ye Olde New Englander’s”; N°. 
90,215. Owner, Roger I. Sherman, |30s- 
ton, Mass. Used on brown bread and 
certain canned foods. 

“Bon Bon”; No. 89,654. Owner, James 
Butler, Inc., New York. Used on bread 
and cake. 

“Imperial”; No. 87,891. Owner, Im- 
perial Macaroni Mfg. Co., Butte, Mont. 
a on macaroni, vermicelli and spa 

ti. 

“Rle MeMattia Fu-Gppe,” and figure 
of mountain and water scene; No. 90.394. 
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Owner, F. Romeo & Co., Inc., New York. 
Used on macaroni. 

“Re-natured”; Ne. 96,147. Owner, P. 
Max Kuehnrich, Los Angeles, Cal. Used 
on gluten, wheat, rye, whole-wheat, gra- 
hain, bran, phosphate and pumpernickel 
bread, zwieback, rolls, biscuits, crackers, 
cookies, cakes, wafers, and a number of 
other food products. 

“Weiler’s Bakery,” with picture of a 
store and a group of men and women in 
front of the store; No. 96,221. Owner, 
Max P. Weiler, Detroit, Mich. Used on 
bread, rolls, buns, cakes, -cookies and 
patty shells. 

“Sally Ann,” with picture of a child 
holding a loaf of bread; No. 96,352. 
Owner, Louis L., Downing. Used on bread. 

“Zona”; No. 96,547. Owner, National 
Biscuit Co., New York. Used on biscuits. 

Picture of conventionalized lilies; No. 
96,52. Owner, National Biscuit Co. 
Used on biscuit. 

Victure of a seal; No. 96,679. Owner, 
Schulze Baking Co., Chicago. Used on 
cake and bread. 

“Echo”; No. 96,787. Owner, Iten Bis- 
cuit Co. Omaha, Neb. Used on sugar 
waters. 

“Nugget,” with picture of mountains 
and a man hunting gold; No. 96,788. 
Owner, Iten Biscuit Co. Used on oyster 
crackers, 

Picture of sheaf of wheat; No. 93,140. 
Owner, A. Goodman & Sons, Iné., New 
York. Used on macaroni, egg alphabets, 
spaghetti, noodles and a number of other 
food products. 

“Mary Gwenn’s Bread,” and picture of 
a woman; No. 96,451. Owner, Mary 
Gwenn’s Bread Shop, Inc., Patchogue, N. 
Y. Used on bread. 

“Honimal,” and figure of a barrel; No. 
96,891. Owner, Joe Lowe Co., New York. 
Used on a preparation composed of 
honey and malt, used in the making of 
bread, 

“Iiveready,” and initials T B; No. 97,- 
O41. Owner, Thomas-Body Co., San 
Francisco. Used on ravioli. 

“Triumph”; No. 97,294. Owner, John- 
son Educator Food Co., Boston. Used 
on crackers and biscuit. 





Cracker Trade Notes 

Soft winter wheat patent flour is quot- 
ed by Missouri-Illinois mills at $6.95 bbl, 
in bulk, and straights at $6.80, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis, { 

‘The Northern Candy & Cracker Co., of 
Minneapolis, which recently became in- 
volved financially, is selling its equipment 
and will retire from business. 

Minneapolis-St. Paul cracker bakers 
report business this year of record vol- 
ume. Sponge and sweet goods, both in 
package and bulk, have been in big de- 
mand, and sales in practically every sec- 
tion reached show a decided increase over 
last year. 





Indianapolis Master Bakers 

The quarterly meeting of the Indian- 
apolis Bakers’ Association, held Sept. 13, 
was attended by over 40 members, with 
President C, P. Ehlers in the chair. Other 
officers present were V. C. Vanderbilt, 
vice-president; E. J. Smith, secretary, and 
Joseph Lauler, treasurer. . 

Discussion centered on the price of raw 
materials and how to get a better price 
for baked goods. Suggestions were offered 
by practically every member, none of 
which, however, solved the problem. It 
was declared a practical impossibility to 
produce the regular-sized loaf which is 
sold for 5e. 

One solution advanced, in view of the 
Sherman anti-trust law prohibiting con- 
certed action by bakers, was to produce 
4 10c loaf double the size of the present 
Se loaf and of a better quality than it is 
possible to offer for 5c. It was declared 
that, by producing a 10c loaf, the baker 
is enabled to reduce his cost of produc- 
tion, make bread of better quality, and 
still yet a living profit. No definite action 
a A meeting is to be held each 
week. 

Twenty-four small bakeries, unable to 
produce bread at 5c, had been forced out 
of business within the last two weeks, it 
was said, and many others were buying 
their bread from the large baking com- 
panies, rather than attempt to bake it 
themselves, 

Philip Kerz, president of the Indian- 
apolis Retail Grocers’ Association, in ad- 
dressing the meeting, said that the gro- 


‘as it is now. 
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cers were expecting a rise in the price 
of bread, which is about the only com- 
modity they sell that has not advanced; 
but so far no bakery had raised its prices. 

G. W. Malcolm, special representative 
of the Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
was present and spoke on the Sherman 
anti-trust law and the advance of prices. 

A lunch followed the meeting. 

Bakers attending were: A. Koskey, 
Henry Schortemier, Philip Cornett, A. U. 
Daugherty, Robert Bryce, A. L. Milling- 
ton, Carl Gutzwiller, A. L. Taggart, C. 
Househoulder,- August Thau, eodore 
Wendling, R. Schmidt, Paul Lagerman, 
H. Unger, John Hartman and Paul 
Schmidt. 

Yeast representatives were: C. R. Russ, 
W. C. Keating and E. C. Piercy, Fleisch- 
mann Co; J. P. Burns and J. S. Law- 
rence, Red Star Yeast Co., and C. G. Fal- 
law, Corby Co. 

Mill representatives were W. O. Boyer 
and J. C. Consodine, Washburn-Crosby 


._ Co; W. J. Slate, Noblesville Milling Co; 


Harry Ferger, Ferger Flour Co; C. S. 
Wallin, Hubbard Milling Co; Fred Lacey, 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation. 





Toronto Bakery Notes 

Toronto, Ont., Sept. 22.—The big bak- 
ers hereabouts have made no contracts 
for new-crop flour as yet. They are not 
convinced that present prices will hold. 
Market conditions are receiving careful 
study, and buying may commence soon if 
present values hold and appear to be per- 
manent, but meanwhile contracting is not 
going on. 

Bread prices in Toronto were advanced 
2c per loaf Sept. 18. This makes the 
retail price of the 24-oz loaf 8c, and of 
the 48-oz loaf, 16c. These weights are 
fixed by law, and the only option the bak- 
ers had was to advance the price. The 
reasons for the rise were the high cost of 
flour and other ingredients, coupled with 
greatly increased scarcity and expense of 
all classes of labor. 

The labor situation in Canada is grow- 
ing worse daily. So many men have en- 
listed for the war that all classes of em- 
ployers are seriously handicapped in the 
matter of help. Wages are soaring, and 
the quality of all available help is steadily 
deteriorating. 

The cracker bakers in Canada are much 
better off in the matter of flour supplies 
than the bread bakers. A large and ex- 
cellent crop of winter wheat assures them 
plenty of flour at comparatively low 
prices. 

REPORT OF CANADA BREAD CO, 

The published report of the Canada 
Bread Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., shows its 
profits for the year ended June 30 to have 
been $223,711, compared with $287,195 in 
1915, $254,096 in 1914 and $142,499 in 
1913. High prices of flour and other raw 
materials were given as the cause of the 
decrease. Bond interest and preferred 
dividends, $159,321, were earned, how- 
ever, and $50,000 written off for depreci- 
ation, 

Mark Bredin is at the head of this 
company. 

A. H. Batey. 





Don’t Eliminate 10-Cent Loaf 

Gordon Smith, Smith’s Bakery, Mo- 
bile, Ala: 

There was never a time when an opin- 
ion on flour prices was of so little value 
It seems to me the best 
policy for a baker to pursue would be 
to buy hand to mouth. Some mills con- 
tend that flour is going to be very scarce 
at the end of this crop, but we old- 
stagers have never seen the time yet when 
there was not enough to round, and it 


.seems impossible that this should not be 


the case the present season. 

Bakers generally are advancing prices 
of their goods, and advocating only 10c 
bread. Personally I do not favor the 
elimination of the smaller unit; better 
make a 6c or a 7c as well as a 10c loaf, 
and not a 10c loaf exclusively. 

I do not see how high prices can pos- 
sibly curtail the consumption of baker’s 
bread, unless they tend to cut out waste, 
which has been a fearful item of eco- 
nomic loss in this country. One thing I 
do strongly advocate is for bakers to 
cease taking back stale bread. There is 
no reason on earth why a grocer, or store- 
keeper, should be permitted to stock up 
with the baker’s wares, and then return 
the next day what he has not sold. 


BAKERY PATENTS 
OVEN 
William. Ferdinand Petersen, Chicago, 
IIL, has been granted a patent on an oven. 
Application filed June 14, 1915; serial No. 
33,890. . 


Claim 1 reads: “A baker’s oven com- 
prising a baking chamber, an overhead 
reheating-chamber, a pair of endless 
chains, a transverse shaft. journaled in 
front of the oven between the entrances 
of said baking-chamber. and reheating 
chamber, large sprocket wheels secured 
on said shaft by means of which alone 
said chains are conveyed in front of the 
oven from one chamber to the other, a 
series of trays adapted to be carried by 
said chains from the reheating chamber 
to the baking-chamber and vice versa, and 
tracks extending longitudinally through 
the baking and heating chambers upon 
which the trays are supported and travel 
when within the chambers; said tracks ex- 
tending forward beyond the chambers 
and on opposite sides of the axis, of the 
large sprocket wheels.” 


BREAD MIXER 


Lewis A. Carpenter and Richard Mid- 
dleton, Revere, Mass., have received a 
patent on a bread mixer. Application 
filed June 9, 1915; serial No. 33,176. 

Claim 1 reads: “In an-apparatus of the 
character described, in combination, a 
vessel open at its top and provided with 
a plurality of ears extended above the 
rim of the vessel and having slots provid- 
ed with substantially vertical and hori- 
zontal portions, a supporting frame hav- 
ing a disk provided with a depression or 
recess and with a slot in the circumferen- 
tial wall of said recess, arms attached to 
said disk and capable of entering the slots 
in said ears to secure the supporting 
frame to the vessel, a central disk located 
in the recess in the disk of said frame 
and provided with a lug to enter the slot 
in the circumferential wall of said recess, 
a bearing hub extended from said central 
disk, and a shaft rotatable in said hub 
and having a portion extended into said 
vessel.” 

BREAD MIXER 


Lewis A. Carpenter and Richard Mid- 
dieton, Revere, Mass., have patented a 
bread mixer. Application filed Dec. 7, 
1915; serial No. 65,617. 

Claim 1 reads: “In an apparatus of the 
character described, in combination, a 
vessel open at its top, a supporting frame 
having a disk provided with a recess and 
with slots in the circumferential wall of 
said recess, arms attached to said disk 
and provided with hooks to engage the 
rim of said vessel, plates located in said 
recess and provided with lugs extended 
into the slots in the circumferential wall 
of said recess and having upright walls 
secured together and provided with con- 
caved portions which co-operate to form 
a bearing hub, a shaft extended through 
said hub and provided with a portion 
extended into said vessel, and means for 
locking said supporting frame to said 
vessel.” 


AUTOMATIC GUARD CONTROL FOR DOUGH 
MIXERS 


Charles Willersdorf, Paterson, N. J., 
has secured a patent on an automatic 
guard control for dough mixers. Appli- 
cation filed July 16, 1915; serial No. 
40,242, 

Claim 1 reads: “In a dough-mixing ma- 
chine, the combination with the tilting 
hopper thereof, of a flange around the 
mouth of the same, an electric motor to 
drive the mixing means in said hopper, 
an electric switch secured to said hopper 
immediately beneath said flange and com- 
prising an upwardly projecting spring- 
pressed member, a flexible cable connect- 
ing said switch to the circuit of said 
motor, and a removable cover adapted to 
be secured to said flange and to depress 
said switch member, thereby closing the 
circuit and starting the motor.” 


BAKER’S PEEL 


Henry L. Schroeder, Chicago, IIl., has 
received a patent on a baker’s peel. Ap- 
plication filed Feb. 8, 1916; serial No. 
76,913. 

Claim 2 reads: “A peel comprising a 
blade having a slot extending inwardly 
from its heel edge and reaching from its 
top side to its bottom side; a plate em- 
bedded in the heel edge of the blade sub- 
stantially midway between the top and 
bottom sides thereof and _ extending 
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through said slot; a handle member hav- 
ing a portion disposed in said slot at one 
side of said plate and adapted when the 
handle member is reversed to be inserted 
in said slot at the other side of said plate; 
and means removably securing the handle 
member to said plate.” 


BATTER-BAKING MACHINE 


Carl R. Taylor, Cleveland, Ohio, as- 
signor to the Cream Cone Machine Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been granted a pat- 
ent on a batter-baking machine. Appli- 
cation filed March 26, 1914; serial No. 
827,312. 

Claim 1 reads: “In a baking machine, 
a frame, a rotary table mounted thereon, 
means for rotating said table in a hori- 
zontal plane, a series of baking plates 
formed in pairs carried by said rotary 
table, a cylinder provided with intake 
and outlet apertures, a hollow sleeve lo- 
cated within said cylinder, said sleeve 
provided with intake and outlet apertures, 
a pin secured to said hollow sleeves and 
extended through the cylinder, a rock 
arm connected to said pin and means for 
rocking said arm in opposite directions, a 
piston head located within the cylinder, a 
piston rod connected to said piston head 
and extended beyond the cylinder, a plate 
held in fixed relation with reference to 
the frame, curved flanges carried by said 
plate, said curved flanges adapted to im- 
part reciprocating movement to the piston 
rod by the lateral movement of the cylin- 
der and means for imparting lateral move- 
ment to said cylinder,” 


MACHINE FOR BAKING WAFERS 


William Edward Prescott, London, 
England, has secured a patent on a ma- 
chine for baking wafers and the like. 
Application filed Sept. 5, 1914; serial No. 
860,470. 

Claim 2 reads: “In a machine for bak- 
ing wafers or the like, the combination 
with a series of plates or molds mounted 
on an endless conveyor and movable in a 
horizontal plane, and means for heating 
said plates or molds, of a feed nozzle 
adapted to be swung over said plates or 
molds in a plane parallel thereto and to a 
non-feeding position at one side of said 
plates and completely removed therefrom, 
a hollow arm carrying said nozzle, a ver- 
tical feed pipe operatively connected with 
said arm, means for oscillating said pipe 
about its axis to produce the swinging 
movements of the feed nozzle and sup- 
porting arm, a receptacle for wafer ma- 
terial at a lower level than said nozzle 
and communicating with said feed pipe, a 
pump adapted to force material from 
said receptacle through said feed pipe to 
the nozzle, and means for rendering the 
action of the pump either intermittent or 
continuous at will, for the purpose 
specitied.” 


WRAPPING MACHINE 


Charles Beers, New Haven, Conn., has 
taken out a patent on a wrapping ma- 
chine. Application filed June 28, 1911; 
serial No. 635,789. 

Claim 4 reads: “A wrapping machine 
of the character described comprising a 
series: of intermittently and _ endlessly 
movable carriers, rods on which the car- 
riers are pivotally supported, said sup- 
ports having locating means thereon for 
the rods, said carriers adapted to open 
while passing around the supports and 
remain rigidly parallel intermediate 
thereof, a loaf feeder adjacent to the 
carriers adapted to carry loaves of vary- 
ing sizes and force a loaf against an in- 
terposed paper strip and draw off paper 
sufficient to envelop the top and sides of 
each individual loaf and deposit said loaf 
on one of the open carriers, and means 
for automatically severing the paper.” 


MEANS FOR MANUFACTURING FILAMENTOUS 
BISCUIT 


Charles E. Smith, Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
has teceived a patent on means for manu- 
facturing filamentous biscuit. Applica- 
tion filed Jan. 23, 1912; serial No. 672,893. 

Claim 2 reads: “In a machine of the 
class described, a support, a yieidable 
frame having an adjustable device bear- 
ing upon said support and capable of be- 
ing lifted and separated therefrom under 
strain, a creasing roller having bearings 
in said frame and yieldable therewith, 
and adjustable means underlying said 
bearings for limiting the downward move- 
ment of said frame and of said roller.” 
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KANSAS CITY 
PRICE SENTIMENT 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Sept. 19.—Among 
bakers ‘and jobbers, who are carload buy- 
ers of flour, sentiment is pretty well 
established that high prices will rule 
throughout the season. Practically all 
believe that, even with the large carry- 
over of old wheat, we are still consider- 
ably short of export and domestic re- 
quirements. Most buyers who are at all 
interested seem to think that the Balkan 
situation pretty well controls the market, 
and are watching developments closely. 

Most buyers covered their wants pretty 
well to Jan. 1 on the recent big break in 
wheat, at the time Roumania entered the 
war. Some, however, bought only 60 
days’ supply; a few are buying hand to 
mouth. 

The bakers this year are watching the 
wheat market more closely than usual, as 
they realize that they will have no chance 
to load up on cheap flour, and they try 
to get in with a few cars on each break 
in prices. Buying for the next 60 days 
will be only spasmodic, unless the market 
should take a big slump, in which case 
heavy sales would result to cover needs 
to next June. 


MEANS FOR ELIMINATING SMALL LOAF 

On account of the big advance in all 
ingredients entering into bakery products, 
and inasmuch as the price of bread does 
not automatically rise and fall with flour, 
some radical steps had to be taken by the 
bakers to protect themselves. At the 
cost of raw material and labor, the bak- 
ers were losing money; so ways and 
means had to be devised to meet this 
emergency. 

In this market, two plans were adopted ; 
one was to stop making the small 5c loaf 
entirely, and to promote the sale of the 
large 10c loaf. The other was to make the 
small loaf a little larger and have it re- 
tail for 7c, instead of 5c. No doubt this 
will cause the smaller loaf to become so 
unpopular as to practically eliminate it, 
and buying will swing to the 10c size alto- 
gether. 

Since one 10c loaf can be produced and 
delivered to the grocery store at much less 
than two loaves of the 5c size, no change 
in the size of the larger loaf is necessary, 
and it will still be sold to the stores at 8c 
wholesale. The smaller loaf will whole- 
sale at 514,¢, and retail at 7c. The 10c size 
will undoubtedly soon become the stand- 
ard loaf, and eventually the smaller size 
will disappear altogether, except in a few 
small home bakeries. 

The bakers here have taken steps to 
give their side of the case to the public 
through the newspapers, and very little 
unfavorable comment is heard, as the 
American public is pretty fair minded, 
and usually is willing to give the manu- 
facturer a square deal. 

RYE FLOUR AND SECOND CLEAR 

On account of higher prices on rye 
flour, and first clear wheat flour, quite a 
little second clear, and even low-grade, 
has been sold, and will continue to be in 
demand as long as values are so high. 

Spring wheat mills are still out of the 
running with bakers, and will continue to 
be, as long as the present difference is 
maintained over winter wheat flour. 
Northern mills are very heavy buyers of 
Kansas and Nebraska wheat all the time. 
Of course, a certain amount of old-estab- 
lished spring brands will always be sold 
to the grocery trade. 

High-priced flour will tend to increase, 
rather than decrease, bread sales, as the 
housewife will quit baking when she has 
to pay around $2 for a 50-lb sack of flour. 
They don’t seem to realize that the large 
baker can bake bread cheaper than they, 
until flour gets abnormally high. 

NOTES 

Nearly all bakers report a big increase 
in sales of 10c bread, with a proportionate 
falling off in the smaller size. 

Kansas City bakers made delivery of 
bread on Sept. 4, Labor Day, taking the 
following day for their holiday. 

The Nafziger Baking Co. gave its em- 
ployees a picnic and outing on Labor 
Day. Lunch, boating and dancing made 
up the entertainment. 

Jay Burns, retiring. president of the 
National Association, and Samuel F. 


McDonald, the present executive, were in 
Kansas City recently on official business. 


The St. Joseph, Mo., bakers say they 


will make no changes in either price or 
size of bread loaves. Their explanation is 
that they are fully covered by low-priced 
flour. 

The demand for cakes keeps growing 
here, as no change in size or price has 


- been made. The quality is steadily being 


improved, and sales show a healthy in- 
crease each month. 

The Campbell Baking Co. chartered the 
excursion steamer Chester for a trip down 
the Missouri River recently, for their em- 
ployees and families. Music and dancing 
helped make the evening a merry one. 

The pie business, however, has suffered 
on account of the rise in prices. Pie is 
bought mostly by cafes and restaurants 
and when the customer gets a much 
smaller piece than usual, he is liable to 
switch over to some other dessert. The 
advance in pies was an absolute necessity, 
as every ingredient used is much higher 
in proportion than even those entering 
into bread. 

Ons B. Durst. 





THE NORTHWEST 
TEN-CENT LOAF FAVORED 

Mrinneapouis, Minn., Sept. 23.—Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul bakers heartily advocate 
the general adoption of the 10c loaf. 
They realize that they can give their cus- 
tomers better value and better bread 
when distributing it in larger units than 
they can in small loaves of 10 and 12 ozs. 

The small loaf has, however, become a 
fixed article by custom, and it is almost 
impossible to eliminate it completely. All 
the larger shops are still turning out a 
small loaf at 5c, to retail at 6c; it weighs 
12 ozs baked. It is said that some of the 
small shops are still sticking to the old 
5c price, and that one has had new pans 
made for a smaller sized loaf for 5c, 
rather than increase the price to 6c. 

The 10c loaf, as turned out by the large 
shops, weighs 20 ozs. This wholesales at 
8c as formerly, but weighs one or two 
ounces less. The bakers are pushing the 
sale of this loaf, and the demand for it 
is increasing as the public becomes more 
familiar with it. 

A good many bakers have discontinued 
wrapping their 10c loaves. The primary 
reason for this was the difficulty in secur- 
ing wrappers, though of course it also 
decreases the cost of production some- 
what. 

FLOUR STATE BAKING CO. 

The recent merger of the Purity Bak- 
ing Co. of St. Paul, and the Sanitary 
Bread Co., of St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
and the incorporation of the Flour State 
Baking Co., with a capital stock of 
$1,500,000, to operate these bakeries, has 
resulted in a number of important 
changes. 

The Sanitary plant in St. Paul has been 
temporarily closed. The old company 
had planned to build a three-story addi- 
tion and install three more ovens, but 
these improvements will not be under- 
taken. It has not been definitely decided 
what to do with this plant, but the owners 
plan on holding it and perhaps using it 
for some other purpose. The big Purity 
plant, with its 14 bread ovens, and other 
ovens for cake, pies, etc., is large enough 
to take care of the St. Paul trade for 
some time to come. 

The house-to-house service of the 
Purity company in Minneapolis has been 
discontinued, and its retail shop here 
closed. At one time, the Purity company 
sent over from St. Paul daily 14 to 16 
electric bread cars, which covered the 
downtown and residence districts. The 
trade supplied by these cars is now taken 
care of from the company’s Minneapolis 
bakery direct. 

H. Dettloff, superintendent for the 
Sanitary bakeries, has been given super- 
vision of the Purity plant at St. Paul as 
well. 

The business management of the Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul branches remains 
as it was. The principals in the new 
company felt that by combining forces 


‘ there was an excellent opportunity to save 


considerable money in operating expenses, 
and also in the purchase of supplies. 
They have large capital back of them and 
raw materials will be bought in large 
quantities. 
SMALL FLOUR PURCHASES 

To date, the principal Minneapolis-St. 
Paul bakers have bought very little new- 
crop flour. Some of the larger shops 
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carried over enough old flour to last them 
several weeks yet, and they are holding 
off about buying more. Others have 
bought a little for temporary needs. Bak- 
ers, however, are not at all sanguine of 
being able to buy much below present 
levels. They intend to come in on the 
breaks and partially cover their needs. 

The manager of one of the largest 
companies expressed himself as believing 
that prices on this crop will average 
higher than they have so far. 


NOTES 


Olaf Anderson, of Merriam Park, is 
installing another oven. 

Walery & Windmuth, of Wells, are 
opening a bakery at Red Lake Falls, 
Minn. 

Holburt Bros, recently bought equip- 
ment in Minneapolis for a bakery at Elk 
River, Minn. 

The Electric bakery, Minneapolis, 
which was to have been started last May, 
is still unfinished. 

L. Lietzke bought an oven and is pre- 
paring to open a shop at 2303 Central 
Avenue, Minneapolis. 

E. A. Ahlstrom, Minneapolis manager 
for the Red Star Yeast Co., is in Duluth 
this week, looking after business. 

Benzoate of soda, of which 1-10 of 1 
per cent can be used in preservatives, has 
advanced from 35c to $8 lb, since the war 
began. 

The proposed amendment to the Minne- 
apolis ordinance, standardizing the weight 
of a loaf of bread, has apparently been 
shelved. 

H. E. Ziegler, engineer for the Read 
Machinery Co., York, Pa., has been in 
Minneapolis for some weeks, installing 
equipment in various shops. 

Mankato, Minn., bakers have advanced 
bread to 6c. It is reported that their 6c 
loaves are scaled 13 ozs, and their 10c 
loaves 20 ozs, before baking. 

Roszert T. Bearry. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Puitavecpuia, Pa., Sept. 21.—Jobbers, 
bakers or carload buyers are very loath to 
take hold of flour at ruling prices. How 
they are to meet the general situation is 
an enigma. Buying at this time is only 
hand to mouth. 

It is well settled that most bakers, if 
flour does not decline, will be obliged to 
advance the price of bread at least lc a 
loaf, to 6c, to live. The size of the loaf 
of bread, as put out vy most local bakers 
is around 16 ozs. There seem to be many 
bread consumers in this city who prefer 
to buy in a small way. In consequence, 
the 10c loaf is unpopular, and has made 
very little headway. 

The high cost or flour has had a tend- 
ency to increase the sales of bread in 
Philadelphia and its suburbs, as the ad- 
vance has had the effect of cutting down 
home bread-baking. 

Since the cooler weather has set in, and 
people are returning from their summer 
outings, rye flour has picked up a little 
in both demand and sales, and though 
offerings continue moderate, prices are 
firmly held at $6.50@7 per bbl. 

Cracker and biscuit bakers are disin- 
clined to buy flour at present prices, ex- 
cept for absolute necessities. As a rule, 
they have bought flour when prices were 
lower, and now appear to be fairly well 
supplied; perhaps they have sufficient to 
last them for 60 days. 

The cracker and biscuit consumption, 
compared with other years, is above nor- 
mal and steadily increasing. Since the 
threat of a railroad strike, coupled with 
the advanced cost in flour, sugar, etc., and 
in overhead charges, prices have been put 
up several cents per pound in all of the 
popular lines. 

Cakes and pies sell very readily, and 
large and small pie and cake bakers re- 
port trade exceptionally satisfactory. 

NOTES 

J. F. Eisenhower will erect an up-to- 
date bakery at Shenandoah, Pa. 

The Fritz bakery in Allentown, Pa., is 
erecting a modern two-story bakery. 

William P. Kuhn, Lancaster City, Pa., 
has opened a bakery at Columbia, Pa. 

The Banazenka bakery, Phoenixville, 
Pa., has been sold to John J. Drongski. 

A large brick addition is being built by 
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the Rassler Bakery, at East Allentown, 
Pa. 


The Parkway Baking Co., of this city, 
is having plans made for a four-story 
building. , 

The Heimbach Baking Co., Allentown, 
Pa., has been incorporated with capital 
stock of $25,000. 

Modern machinery has been installed 
at the Kline bakery, on Birch Street, 
South Bethlehem, Pa. 

The Moosic bakery, Luzerne County, 
Pennsylvania, operated by T. F. Patter- 
son, is being enlarged. 

John F. Rauch, Reading, Pa., on ac- 
count of increasing business, has removed 
his bakery to 250 South Sixth Street. 

The Wyoming (Pa.) Bakery Co. has 
incorporated, with George Evas as presi- 
dent, to do business at 33 Wyoming Av- 
enue. 

After being closed two years, the Ash- 
land (Pa.) Pretzel bakery has been 
opened, with up-to-date machinery, by 
Charles H. Connor. 

Some of the small bakeries located in 
the desirable residential sections of the 
city are selling their bread at 6c a lo:vf, 
and keeping up an exclusive trade. 

The Pennsylvania Association of 
Weights and Measures will seek to have 
the coming legislature enact a law requir- 
ing bread to be tagged with its weight. 

The Davis Bakery, Camden, N. J., 
which recently collapsed under the weight 
of 125 tons of flour on the second floor, 
causing a damage of $10,000, is being re- 
built. 

Chief Virdin, bureau of weights and 
measures, Philadelphia, declared that if 
the bakers advance bread prices, he will 
enforce the law compelling them to sell 
by weight. 


A society for the encouraging of home 
bread-baking is being organized by a 
number of prominent Philadelphia ladies. 


They claim that it is the cheapest way to 
produce the best and most nourishing 
bread. 

President Schlichenmayer, of the Phila- 
delphia Master Bakers’ Association, con- 
tends. that fully 40 small bakers here have 
been forced out of business by the ad- 
vance in flour, supplies, and overlicad 
charges, and declares that bread prices 
will have to be raised. 

The chain grocery stores here, which 
have their own bakery plants, have decid- 
ed not to raise the price of bread beyond 
5c a loaf, although some of the brands 
range in weight 14 to 21 ozs. A 3c loaf, 
which one of the chain stores has been 
selling, was dropped when flour prices 


began to rise. 
E. R. Srewers. 





Michigan Bakers Meet 

A special meeting of the Michigan 
Master Bakers’ Association was held at 
Grand Rapids, Aug. 22. It was called 
by President Carl Gartner, of Battle 
Creek, for the purpose of discussing pres- 
ent conditions in the baking industry. 
Representatives were present from De- 
troit, Lansing, Saginaw, Battle Creek, 
Kalamazoo, Jackson, Muskegon, Ann Ar- 
bor, Coldwater, Ypsilanti, Howard City, 
Manistee, Cadillac, Holland, Traverse 
City, Flint and Harbor Springs. About 
100 bakers were in attendance. 

The bakers decided to increase the 
wholesale price of bread, which automati- 
cally will increase the retail price to 6¢ 
and 12c, effective Aug. 28. It was made 


plain that bakers could not continue pres- 
ent price schedules, owing to the increases 
in the cost of raw materials. 

The association also went on record as 


favoring an increase of 20 per cent in 
pastry products. 
J. Harry Woorrince. 





San Francisco Baking Combine 

Five San Francisco bakers have organ- 
ized the Italian-French Baking Co. Con- 
tract for the construction of a six-oven 
plant at Twenty-sixth and Folsom streets, 
has been awarded. The bakeries included 
in the corporation are the Piedmont, 
Benoa, Old Piedmont, Liberty, French 
and Telegraph Hill. 

N. Caprile is president and treasurer, 
G. Alessio vice-president, and B. (a‘- 
sinelli secretary. The principal place of 
business is at 1353 Grant Avenue. 
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CHICAGO 
THE PRICE OF BREAD 


Cuicaco, I11., Sept. 21—A most im- 
portant subject at present, and especially 
in Chicago, relating to the bakery busi- 
ness, is the possible advance in the price 
of bread. At a conference held in Chi- 
cago Sept. 7-8 of about 40 representative 
bakers of the country, the subject of 
bread values was discussed from every 
angle. These bakers departed for their 
homes with the intention to specialize in 
a 10c loaf and, so far as possible, cut 
out the 5c loaf. 

A. resolution was adopted at the con- 
ference and sent to about 20,000 bakers 
through the office of Secretary Bell of 
the National Association of Master Bak- 
ers. It set forth that flour had advanced 
within the past two years 100 per cent; 
rve flour, 124 per cent; sugar, 66 per 
cent; shortening, 60 per cent; milk, 40 
per cent; other commodities required in 
making and selling bakery products in 
proportion. The resolution did not as- 
sume to bind the bakers to advance 
prices, but merely made it clear to all 
bakers that under present conditions, they 
were, to a great extent, operating their 
plants at a loss, principally in the pro- 
duction of the smaller loaves. 

As soon as this resolution had been 
published, the daily bp age of Chicago 
and elsewhere printed a great deal of 
matter that was misleading to the public, 
and a federal investigation followed. 


WOMEN WANT AN EMBARGO 


At present, women’s clubs are holding 
mectings almost daily to investigate the 
cause of the proposed advance in bread. 
At the Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, Sept. 
19, the Woman’s Association of Com- 
merce met to seek information from bak- 
ers, flour merchants and millers as to 
why flour and products from it are so 
high. After facts were presented by two 
or three bakers and one or two flour men, 
a resolution was offered by Mrs. Page 
Waller Eaton, requesting Congress, when 
it reconvenes, and the President, to place 
an embargo on the further exportation of 
wheat. The resolution reads: 

“Conditions in the business world have 
developed which have brought about an 
unusual inerease in the price of practical- 
ly all food products, and one of the prin- 
cipal reasons for the increased cost of 
bread seems to be due to the increased 
export trade caused by the European war. 
The Woman’s Association of Commerce 
urges the President of the United States 
now and Congress upon reconvening to 
place an embargo on the further exporta- 
tion of wheat until the home supply shall 
exceed home consumption.” ; 

To an outsider, the position of the bak- 
ers is somewhat amusing, due to the fact 
that all seem to fear one another, and 
likewise, for some unknown reason, they 
are fearful of investigation by the au- 
thorities. It is well known that millers 
and flour merchants are in sympathy with 
the bakers, and have made it plain to 
them that there should be an advance in 
the price of bread, both retail and whole- 
sale. It would help safer and healthier 
financial conditions as between the miller 
and baker. There has never been a time 
when credits with the bakers have been 
so unsatisfactory as now. More financial 
trouble and consequent failures prevail 
in the baking trade today than at any 
time in its history. 

Bread is still wholesaling at 4@8c per 
loaf, except with a few of the outlying 
small bakers, who have taken the initiative 
and made an advance without fear of 
what the larger bakers would do. 

Secretary Bell, of the National Asso- 
ciation, is reported to have made a state- 
ment this week that within the next 10 
days or two weeks there will be a general 
advance in the price of bread by all 
bakers. Mr. Bell has since stated in 
interviews that the reports are mislead- 
Ing, and that he is making no prediction 
as to what the members of the National 
Association will do. He is receiving re- 
Plies from bakers, since sending out the 
resolution adopted Sept. 8, to the effect 
that the general feeling is favorable to 
an advance in bread. Some bakers are 
getting more for their bread today than 
&month ago; this is true of Kansas City, 
Milwaukee and Omaha. 


BREAD FLOUR 


There is little change from a month ago 
4s to the buying of flour, and supplies on 
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hand and under contract. There is a 
difference, however, in values, as practi- 
cally all grades of bread flour have ad- 
vanced $1.25 per bbl. Few of the bakers 
in Chicago have enough flour to last 
longer than Jan. 1. Perhaps one or two 
of the larger ones are exceptions. 

Buying by the bakery trade is very 
similar to that with the flour jobber and 
wholesale grocer; orders are confined to 
shipments on or before Jan. 1. This con- 
dition is quite a contrast to that of for- 
mer years, for usually bakers and jobbers 
by this date have entered into contracts 
for deferred delivery. On account of the 
shortage of the spring wheat crop, im- 
possibility to hedge flour sales, and the 
heavy risk involved, millers are slow to 
quote flour for six and eight months’ 
shipment. 

At present, southwestern: flour is being 
used more for bread baking than spring 
wheat flour. Millers’ agents and jobbers, 
and others who specialize in the bakery 
trade, seem to be of the opinion that 75 
per cent of the flour used for bread in 
Chicago is coming from Kansas, Nebraska 
and Oklahoma mills. Nebraska flour is 
unusually good this year, and has found 
a ready sale in Chicago since harvest. 
Southwestern 95 per cent patents are 
held firmly at $7.20@7.40 bbl, jute, and 
equal spring wheat grades are nominally 
$8@8.20 bbl, jute. 

If the bakers could understand that 
they should be making a small profit on 
their products, it is believed that the de- 
mand for flour would show a decided in- 
crease. Bakers claim there is no incentive 
now to take on added stocks. Profits 
being practically nothing, the large 
amount of money required to carry 
stocks, and the possibility of a sudden 
decline in flour, account for this. 


RYE AND BUCKWHEAT FLOUR 


A few months ago, rye flour was selling 
in Chicago at 20@40c per bbl higher than 
standard spring and hard winter patents. 
Today, white patent rye flour is quoted as 
low as $6.10 bbl, jute. The supply of rye 
from Wisconsin, Minnesota and other 
grain growing states is much less than a 
year ago and millers are complaining of 
inability to obtain rye as they desire. In 
consequence, the amount of flour being 
carried by Chicago jobbers and middle- 
men is much less than usual. It is more 
than probable that quotations on rye flour 
will remain firm. 

It is thought that when quotations are 
made on new buckwheat flour, they will 
range around $7.25@7.50 bbl, in grain 
sacks. Buckwheat millers claim there has 
seldom, if ever, been a time when they 
and flour jobbers carried so little buck- 
wheat and products over as this year. It is 
known that supplies in Chicago are very 
low, and that buckwheat flour was bought 
last fall on the basis of $2.75 per 100 lbs, 
in grain sacks. C. H. CHALLen. 





Cincinnati Bakers’ Annual Meeting 

The annual meeting of the Master 
Bakers’ Association of Cincinnati was 
held at Kollmer’s Garden, Elmwood 
Place, Saturday evening, Sept. 9. Over 
75 bakers were present, besides a large 
number of associate members. 

Following the meeting a dutch lunch 
was served and entertainment provided 
by the Misses Cora and Gertrude Ade 
and John Leinhart, musicians connected 
with the baking industry in Cincinnati. 
There were also several selections by the 
Bakers’ Singing Society. 

Treasurer F. L. Gassner reported a 
balance of $836 on hand. 

C. J. Foerster, secretary, reported the 
association in a healthy condition and 
recommended that it appoint a “Market 
Committee” to keep in touch with market 
conditions throughout the country, and 
also urged the bakers to study the trade 
papers. 

A period was given over to an executive 
meeting for bakers only. A prominent 
member stated that the bakers should 
hold more executive meetings. While not 
opposed to associate members coming to 
the meetings, as thev help to put life into 
it, he thinks there are times when bakers 
alone should discuss their troubles and 
subjects for the advancement of the 
business. 

The election of officers was lively, there 
being three tickets in the field, regulars, 
progressives and indevendents. The reg- 
ulars won, the following being elected: 
president, John Hartlaub; vice-president, 


Daniel Kernen; secretary, C. J. Foerster; 
treasurer, F. L. Gassner. 

J. A. Flaherty, of Covington, Ky., 
president of the Kentucky Master Bakers’ 
Association, was present, and invited the 
Cincinnati association to attend its annual 
convention at Paducah, Oct. 17-18. Presi- 
dent Hartlaub, on behalf of the Cincin- 
nati bakers, accepted the invitation, and 
arrangements are being made for as many 
of them and associate members as pos- 
sible to attend. A private car will be 
run from Cincinnati to Paducah, as the 
delegation will number about 25. 

Christian Weik, president of the Ham- 
ilton. (Ohio) Master Bakers’ Association, 
motored down from Hamilton to attend 
the meeting. Others in the car were Fred 
Saurbeck, L. J. Corb, C. W. Boden, 
Frank Geier, Herbert and Edwin Weik. 

President Hartlaub welcomed the Ham- 
ilton bakers, and Mr. Weik responded. 
During the hunch Mr. Weik told of con- 
ditions existing in Hamilton. 

Henry Clausing, baker, and mayor of 
Elmwood, addressed the meeting. 

J. A. Smythe, an advertising repre- 
sentative, talked on the advertising plan 
he will inaugurate in Cincinnati. 

The local entertainment committee, 
consisting of John Shaffer, C. J. Foerster, 
John Ade, E. S. Lawton and A. G. 
Schmid, received the thanks of the asso- 
ciation for providing the lunch and pro- 
gramme. 

Kentucky bakers present: Philip Schum- 
bach, Covington; A. Roth, Newport; E. 
E. Bertlof, Lexington. 

Prominent Cincinnati bakers in attend- 
ance: George C. Schneider, B. S. Weil, 
H. G. Kruse, Fred Beal, Herman Haungs, 
William and Christian Dinkelacher, W. 
H. Healey, W. L. Senior, W. F. Roden- 
beck, Emil Weigel, A. Mayer, Fred 
Mueller, J. L. Renschler, Paul Rogge, F. 
H. Trentmann, John Fischer, Charles 
Goepp, F. Breustle, C. J. Henn, L. Oster- 
brock, John Brenner, Charles Muench, 
Otto Heinichen, Joseph Bernhart, E. H. 
Hollenberg, J. Sommer, E. F. Walters, 
J. M. Grau, Charles Foltzer, C. Hoer- 
nickel, John Schuster, Charles Esslinger, 
Otto Ohler, and many others. 

G. M. Postel, E. S..Lawton and C. W. 
Boden represented the Fleischmann Co. 

John and George Ade looked after the 
interests of the American Diamalt Co., 
and gave out playing cards. George Ade, 
after Oct. 1, will be located at Pittsburgh, 
and will cover western Pennsylvania and 
New York state. 

Louis and Harvey J. Siebenthaler rep- 
resented the Siebenthaler Yeast Co. 

L. F. Eaton, C. C. Steele and O. A. 
Harenberg represented the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., and H. B. Bachman the 
Sheffield-King Milling Co. 

A number of machinery and supply 
men were in attendance. 

J. Harry Woorrince. 





High Flour Helping Baker’s Bread 

F. Middleton, Middleton Bakery, Ma- 
rion, Ind: With bakers generally unpro- 
tected as to flour, I would say to buy as 
needed. The problem of flour supply at 
present high prices will have to be met 
with an advance in prices of bakery goods 
sufficient to cover the increased cost. 

The bakers in mass meeting at Indian- 
apolis, Sept. 12, went on record as favor- 
ing eliminating the 5c loaf, making only 
the 10c loaf. Experience of those who 
had tried the odd cents loaf was bad, it 
being fought by the grocer and the con- 
sumer, and resulted in loss of trade to 
the baker. As to changing from 5c to 10c, 
I think to do so gradually would be best, 
retiring the 5c quietly, thereby not an- 
tagonizing the public. 

As to the effect of high prices of flour 
on bread sales and consumption of home- 
made bread, we are selling a great deal 
more. The homemade loaf is not so con- 
spicuous. Flour at retail is pretty high, 
and it is easier to lay down 10c for a loaf 
of bread than $1.25@1.40 for a small 
sack of flour. 





New Bread Ordinance for Detroit 

An ordinance introduced in the common 
council of Detroit, Mich., designed to 
regulate prices and weights of bread, was 
taken up by the ordinance committee at 
a special meeting Sept. 5. A number of 
the leading wholesale bakers attended, 
and protested against the passage of such 
an ordinance as being unfair and dis- 
criminative. 
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ST. LOUIS 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 20.—The large 
bakers and jobbers who missed buying 
flour when prices were lower, show a de- 
termination simply to cover their require- 
ments from day to day; they prefer to 
take the chance of paying even more 
later. Some bids have been for round 
lots for deferred shipment, but so far no 
sales have resulted, as the mills are un- 
willing to book for shipment beyond 30 
or 60 days. 

Stocks of flour in the hands of both 
bakers and jobbers are small and few 
have sufficient booked to last them more 
than 60 or 90 days. Some reselling was 
done, but the volume was light. Due to 
the high prices of flour, bakers are re- 
ducing the size of the loaf somewhat. 

So far, nothing definite has been de- 
cided upon regarding baking only 10c 
loaves. It is thought that the public will 
prefer to have the 5c loaf continued, even 
though the size and weight be further 
reduced. Considerable effort, however, is 
being made to induce consumers to buy 
the 10c loaf, and some progress has been 
made in this direction. Nevertheless, the 
5c loaf remains the favorite. The quality 
of bread is maintained in every respect 
by the larger bakers. The weight of the 
5c loaf, as made by the larger bakers, is 
about 11 ozs baked, and of the 10c loaf, 
about 24 ozs. 

Both bakers and jobbers will be in the 
market for flour from time to time. A 
good break in prices would undoubtedly 
induce many to cover their requirements 
for some time ahead, resulting in a good 
volume of business. 

The demand for first and second clears 
for rye mixture is fair. Supplies of these 
grades are small, and strong clears are in 
good demand. 

Stocks of rye flour are light, buyers 
ordering hand to mouth. The high prices 
— to keep them from taking round 
ots. : 
Competition from spring and hard win- 
ter wheat mills for the bakery trade is 
keen, spring wheat flours being offered 
at considerably lower prices than they 
were some time ago. This has narrowed 
the large differential existing at one time 
to less than one-half, and buyers are now 
taking some spring wheat flour. 

The high prices of flour and other raw 
materials used by the large bakers, have 
not affected bread sales. In fact, sales by 
the larger bakers have increased and are 
heavier than last year. The smaller bak- 
ers, however, claim that business is not as 
good as it formerly was. The high price 
of flour, as charged by the grocer, is hav- 
ing the effect of curtailing the amount of 
homemade bread baked. 

Quotations on both spring and hard 
winter wheat flours vary considerably, 
some mills showing more anxiety to get 
business than others. The lower prices 
quoted are mostly for small lots; the 
mills offering good round lots are asking 
full prices. 

Perer Deruien. 





Hamilton Master Bakers’ Association 


The Hamilton (Ohio) Master Bakers’ 
Association has taken on new life, and 
held a meeting on Thursday evening, 
Sept. 7. During the early life of the 
association the bakers accomplished good 
results, and from the enthusiasm dis- 
played Thursday evening, it will accom- 
plish greater things during the winter 
months than in the past. 

The chief topic was the present high 
price of raw materials, labor, and the 
price bakers received for baked goods. 

One prominent baker stated that, out 
of a batch of cakes that cost $6 for the 
material alone, he was losing 16c on the 
price of the material, as he only received, 
under the present price, $5.84 for the 
finished product, and had nothing for the 
labor and expense of marketing. 

Hamilton bakers are not taking’ back 
any goods from the grocers. It was state- 
ed that out-of-town bakers would ex- 
change bread and take it from one store 
to another until they disposed of it. 

Christian Weik acted as president. 
Others present were: Frank Geier, Louis 
Korb, John Armbruster, John Bader, 
Fred Saurbeck, J. D. Kilgore, Washburn- 
Crosby Co; W. E. Foreman, Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co; C. W. Boden, the Fleisch- 
mann Co., and J. H. Woolridge, The 
Northwestern Miller. 
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BAKERY NEWS IN BRIEF 


Doings and Gossip in Bakery Trade of Penn-~ 
sylvania, Michigan, Ohio, Kentucky, 
Utah and New England 








. INDIANA 

The Miller bakery, Sixth and Locust 
streets, Evansville, has completed a mod- 
ern building, equipped to manufacture 
bread and cakes, and has a capacity of 
20,000 loaves daily. 

F. A. Haker has bought the Bradway 
bakery, at Warsaw. 

Eugene Willetts, of Roanoke, has 
bought the L. H. Mertz bakery, at Colum- 
bia City. 

C. P. Taylor, Logansport, has moved 
his bakery into larger quarters in the 
Angle Building, on Broadway. 2 

A flour sifting, elevating and, conveying 
outfit has been installed by the Kuss Bak- 
ing Co., Mishawaka. 

The Indianapolis (Ind.) Baking Co. 
has added a molder. : 

S. Alinski, Laporte, narrowly escaped 
death when a fire broke out in his bakery 
and spread to the flat above it. Loss to 
bakery and Alinski’s home is estimated at 
$5,000, partly insured. . 

Charles Fritz, a baker at Lewisville, 
won first prize in the municipal parade 
for having the best decorated auto-truck. 

Judge Moll, of the Marion County cir- 
cuit court, appointed R. M. Coleman, of 
Indianapolis, receiver for the Indian- 
apolis Baking Co. A complaint, filed by 
kK. A. Strong, alleged that the business 
has been greatly retarded because of 
friction among members of the board of 
directors. 
._ A. F. Harmon, of Charleston, W. Va., 

for some years vice-president and general 
manager of the Conlon Baking Co., of 
that city, is at West Baden Springs. 

The Busse Baking Co., South Bend, has 
added a cake dropping machine to its 
bakery. 

V. L. Forbing, formerly with the L. E. 
Roush bakery, Bluffton, sold his interest 
in the bakery and bought stock in the St. 
Claire Roller Mills, Fort Recovery, Ohio. 

State Food Inspector Cullen Thomas 
has served notice on bakers in Gary, 
Hammond, Whiting and other northern 
Indiana towns that they would have to 
remedy certain unsanitary conditions he 
found in their shops. 

Louis Shultz, Brazil, will move his 
bakery into larger and more up-to-date 
quarters, and will install modern equip- 
ment. , 

Samuel Ives and Roy Kirkwood, of 
Newcastle, will open a bakery at Max- 
well. 

P. J. Hilderides, of Anderson, has 
bought the Sanitary bakery, at Monte- 
zuma, 

Dumas Gilbert has closed his bakery at 
Fowler, and moved to Chicago. 

James Schoemaker Shelbyville, has 
bought the bakery at St. Paul, from N. 
Harcourt. 

Garwood Stores and Jesse Quacken- 
bush, operating the Jeff & Jed bakery at 
Bedford, have sold to E. D. Hawkins. 
Mr. Stores went to Akron, Ohio, and Mr. 
Quackenbush to Indianapolis, where they 
secured positions. 

John Hewitt, baker at Plymouth, has 
added an auto-truck. 

The Wabash. (Ind.) Baking Co. has 
closed, on account of the high price of 
raw materials. C. W. Case, manager, said 
it was impossible to make a profit. 

John F. Spieth, for 16 years in the 
baking business at Jeffersonville, recentl 
committed suicide. He was 63 years old. 

John C. Bayer, Richmond, a well-known 
baker, died late in August from heat 
prostration. 

Charles N. Roessler, for 45 years a 
baker in South Bend, died after a three 
weeks’ illness. 

Joseph Ewry, for 50 years a baker at 
La Fayette, died in August at a Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, hospital, from hardening of 
the arteries. He was a director of the La 
Fayette Loan & Trust Co, and was 
financially interested in a number of La 
Fayette and Cincinnati business houses. 

A. L. Long has sold his bakery at 
Coatesville to J. D. Hadley. 

Construction work on the plant of the 
Lange Baking Co., 628 Main Street, La 
Fayette, is progressing rapidly. The firm 
expects to have its new plant in operation 
Oct. 1. A complete equipment of ma- 


chinery has been ordered, and the bakery 
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will be one of the best in that part of the 
state. 

L. A. Meech, Corydon, has bought a 
two-story frame building and will move 
his bakery into it. 

The property and bakery equipment of 
W. S. King, Greenfield, who filed a peti- 
tion in bankruptcy, has been sold at pub- 
lic auction. 

Louis Schultz, proprietor of the Sani- 
tary bakery, Brazil, has installed portable 
ovens, 

Elkhart bakers, while not planning any 
special campaign on 10c bread, are in- 
creasing the sales on that size loaf. 

The Walsh Baking Co., Evansville, is 
conducting an extensive advertising cam- 
paign on 10c bread. 


MICHIGAN 

The interior of the M. & V. bakery, 
1216 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, has 
been painted white. 

The Hasper Bros. Baking Co., Muske- 
gon, has added a dough mixer and cake- 
cutting machine. 

E. R. Baltz has opened a bakery at 231 
West Main Street, Battle Creek. 

E. H. Cole has bought an interest in 
the Chafee bakery, Vermontville, and 
business will be run under his name. 

H. A. Tiefenthal, Coldwater, has add- 
ed a dough mixer. 

A. Burr, 17 Cameron Avenue, Detroit, 
has added an oven. 

A. R. Heald, Shelby, is remodeling and 
enlarging his bakery. Another oven has 
been added. 

Joseph Isenga, Monroe, baker, is bank- 


rupt. 

. The Grand Rapids (Mich.) Bread Co. 
has installed an automatic bread-handling 
outfit, consisting of divider, rounder-up 
and proofer. 

Detroit wholesale bakers took an active 
part in the annual outing of the Detroit 
Retail Grocers’ Association. 

M. M. Sheier has bought a half interest 
in the August Bauer bakery, 678 Dix 
Avenue, Detroit. Mr. Sheier will be gen- 
eral manager. Considerable new equip- 
ment has been added. The company op- 
erates a number of retail stores. 

Albert Davis, formerly master baker 
at the Riggins House, Waco, Texas, is 
now in charge of the bakery in the new 
Bancroft Hotel, Saginaw. 

The wholesale bakers of Grand Rapids 
have raised prices 20 per cent. 

Hugh Little has sold his bakery at Im- 
lay City to C. Collins. 

Hugh Garahan has bought the Sanitary 
bakery, 78 South Saginaw Street, Pon- 
tiac. 

The New England Pie Co., Detroit, has 
added a pony mixer. When an addition 
is completed, Oct. 1, it will have ‘a capac- 
ity of 35,000 pies daily. All the baking 
is done on the second floor. J. J. Boerth, 
who operates a chain of restaurants, is 
secretary and treasurer of the company, 
and a large user of its pies. 

The Belmont Restaurant Co., Toledo; 
operating a chain of eating-houses in the 
Fast, having taken a 10-year lease of the 
new building at 216 Superior Street, De- 
troit, will install a bakery, to be in opera- 
tion by November. 

The city health department of Kala- 
mazoo, which undertook a movement to 
make local bakers live up to the city 
ordinance, has made its report. The ordi- 
nance requires that every bakery in the 
city must score 90 per cent. M. Brink & 
Son headed the list, with the Haas home 


~bakery second, and Bryant’s bakery third. 


Kalamazoo has 18 retail bakeries. 

An automatic sprinkler system has 
been installed by the Grand Rapids 
(Mich.) Bread Co. 

The Gordon & Pagel Baking Co., De- 
troit, is using liberal newspaper space. 

Detroit bakers selling the grocery trade 
have advanced the price of bread Ic a 
loaf, 

The Schust Baking Co., of Saginaw, 
has opened a wholesale branch in De- 
troit, for local trade. 

The Fireside Baking Co., Detroit, has 
incorporated, with capital stock of $5,000. 

J. L. Campbell has opened a bakery 
near the Agricultural College, Lansing. 

S. W. Springstead, formerly a baker on 
Holden Avenue, Detroit, is now at De- 
fiance, Ohio. 

G. L. Snyder has opened a bakery at 
Coldwater. 

Green & Albright, of Hillsdale, hav 
dissolved partnership. Mr. Green will 
continue the business. 


The Bay City (Mich.) Baking Co. has 
incorporated, with capital stock of 
$10,000. Incorporators are L. F. and M. 
M. Ceranski, and Joseph Poznan. 

The Miller-Alexander Baking Co., of 
Pontiac, has incorporated, with capital 
stock of $10,000. Incorporators are J. F. 
and William Miller, and John Alexander. 
The Millers are of the firm of Miller & 
Son, bakers on South Saginaw Street. The 
new company will do a wholesale business, 
with bakery in the building which it has 
erected on Exchange Street. It is finished 
throughout in white, contains modern 
equipment, and will have a capacity of 
6,000 loaves per day. 

Robert Block, doing business as the 
Old Homestead bakery, at Oxford, is 
insolvent. Liabilities, $2,462; assets, 
$2,064. 

At the annual outing of the Detroit 
Retail Grocers’ Association at Tashmoo 
Park, there was a_ tug-of-war contest 
between the East and West Side grocers, 
the winning side receiving $125 in cash 
from the Gordon & Pagel Baking Co. 
Another prize of $125 was given by the 
Cable-Draper Co., a Detroit wholesale 
bakery. ; 

D. C. Carl has opened a bakery at 
Potterville. 

Edrie Collins has bought the bakery of 
H. A. Little, at Imlay City. 

Alexander Hornkohl, Manistee, has 
remodeled his store and built an addition 
to the officé, with the entire plant painted 
inside and out. 

Fire damaged the bakery of Herman 
Hoefter, 625 Joseph Campau Avenue, 
Detroit, $1,100; insured. 

The Flint (Mich.) Bread Co. has 
moved into its new plant. 

James Baird, Michigan and Sixth av- 
enues, Detroit, has made a proposition to 
his creditors to settle for 50 per cent of 
their claims. Liabilities are $1,200, and 
assets $600. 

Harry Bell, Corunna, has installed a 
modern bakery. 

The Dry Milk Co., of New York City, 
is erecting a branch at Charlotte. The 
main building will be three stories high 
and 50x98. ‘ 

The baking department of the Bryant 
bakery, 306 West Main Street, Kalama- 
200, is now located in the building at the 
rear, facing Church Street. The retail 
store will be moved next door. 

G. W. Lutz, Union City, has remodeled 
his bakery and put in a plate glass front. 

Emil Gerbstadt, a successful baker at 
Wayne, has been succeeded by his son, 
George Gerbstadt. : 

The Kalamazoo (Mich.) Bread Co. has 
completed improvements to its bakery. 


DETROIT 

The Fireside Baking Co., 108 Seven- 
teenth Street, has incorporated, with 
$5,000 capital stock. P. H. Grennan, F. 
R. Johnson and Kenneth L. Grennan: are 
incorporators. 

At the opening of the new Gratiot 
Central Market, on Aug. 26, demonstra- 
tions were made by the Jones-Regan Pie 
Co. and the Detroit Baking Co. 

The Detroit Jewish Master Bakers’ As- 
sociation, at a meeting on Aug. 23, de- 
cided to raise prices, advancing bread 
1@2c per loaf, and rolls 2c on the dozen. 

The Greissell-Gitzen Co., Jefferson and 
LeMay streets, is offering dishes and 
chinaware to stimulate bread sales. 

The Detroit Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, which was in a flourishing condition 
about a year ago, and accomplished a lot 
of good results, has not been active for 
several months. A number of bakers 
have asked: “What’s the matter with the 
organization?” While bakers throughout 
the country are becoming better organ- 
ized, Detroit bakers appear to be missing 
an opportunity to strengthen and benefit 
their business by co-operation. 

Frank Palermo has added a dough 
mixer. 

* * 

The bakers of Grand Rapids held a 
special meeting Aug. 23, to consider the 
recommendations made by the state asso- 
ciation, and adopted them. 


COPPER COUNTRY BAKERS ORGANIZE 


Master bakers of the copper country 
met in Hancock, Sept. 6, and organized. 
Officers elected were: president, Edward 
Keisu, Calumet; vice-president, Thomas 
Maloy, Hancock; secretary-treasurer, A. 
M. Hill, Houghton. 

Other bakers present and becoming 
members were: A. Rabarraai, Hancock; 
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Bernard Bracco, Calumet; Raymond 
Hirsch, Laurium; Eggen & Hoyen, Lau- 


rium; Finnish-American Bakery, Sout) 
Range; Mikkleson & Iverson, Hancock; 
Henry Lindquist, Hancock; Edward 


Nelson, Calumet; Santori & Co., South 
Range; O. P. Roach, Hancock; C. \. 
Edwardson, Houghton. 

The association will hold regular 
monthly meetings, and more of the bak- 
ers in the upper peninsula are expected 
to join. 





OHIO 


The National Pretzel Co., Hamilton, js 
planning an addition to its plant and the 
installation of another oven and more »)),- 
chinery to better handle its growing 
business. 

William Schaefer, 
added a dough mixer. 

Mrs. H. Van-Dellen, 7527 St. Clair .\y- 
enue, and J. Peforeck, Broadview Ro:d, 
have closed their bakeries. 

The Jewish bakers at Rosen’s bakery, 
4711 Scovill Avenue, Cleveland, on strike 
since May lI, are still out. 

C. C. Hasel, of the Valley City Milling 
Co., Cleveland, is trying to get bakers 
and farmers to form a stock compiny 
and operate his mill, the farmers to fur- 
nish the wheat and the bakers to use the 
flour. 

A dough mixer, flour sifting, elevating 
and conveying outfit have been added jy 
the Hoppstetter Baking Co., Zanesville. © 

KE. F. Rubel, Cincinnati, and H. P. siy- 
ler, Rittman, have installed egg beaters 
and cake mixers. 

F. W. Albrecht, Akron, has added a 
dough mixer, 

H. Loemker, retail baker at 862 Kast 
One Hundred and Fifth Street, Cleve- 
land, has turned the business over to his 
son, and will retire, making his home at 
Randall, a suburb of Cleveland. 

The Van Dusen bakerv is now in oer- 
ation at 1015 East Oné Hundred and 
Twenty-third Street, Cleveland. 

G. Hunsicker has sold his bakery at 
Wooster to William Schaffer, of Tiftin. 

Work is being rushed on the new plant 
of the Columbus (Ohio) Bread Co. 

The ladies’ auxiliary of the Cincinnati 
Master Bakers’ Association held its regu- 
lar monthly meeting at Kollmer’s Garilen, 
Elmwood Place. The _ hostess, \irs. 
Charles Goeff, entertained at luncheon. 

The Cincinnati annual food show was 
held at Chester Park early in August. 
Among those who had booths were the 
John Schneider Milling & Baking (o., 
the Banner-Grocers’ Baking Co., the Cieo. 
H. Streitmann’s Sons Co., the American 
Bakery Co., the Schulze Baking Co., and 
the National Biscuit Co. 

Improvements under way at the bakery 
of the John Schneider Milling & Baking 
Co., Cincinnati, will greatly increase its 
capacity. 

G. Ziegler has sold his bakery at 33811 
Payne Avenue, Cleveland, to Carl Ment- 
ler, and bought a bakery at 11704 St. 
Clair Avenue from A. Pile. 

A. Schultz is now operating the bakery 
at 909 East One Hundred and l'ifth 
Street, Cleveland, formerly run by S. 
Eppstein. ; 

The retail grocers of Cleveland held 
their annual outing at Euclid Beach, a 
resort near the city. A baseball yume 
between the drivers of the National Bis- 
cuit Co. and the General Baking Co. was 
a feature. 

A. J. W. Bachman, formerly at | 1610 
Superior Avenue, Cleveland, has opened 
a bakery at 557 East One Hundred and 
Twenty-fifth Street. 

Charles Markovits, formerly at 1303 
Buckeye Avenue, Cleveland, is now at 
753 East One Hundred and Fifth S'reet, 
in the retail baking business. 

Even with the high prices of raw ma- 
terials, some Cleveland bakers are s«lling 
bread at 4c and 8c a loaf, while another 
advertises a 10c loaf for 7c. 


Pemberville, jas 


KENTUCKY 

The Ladies’ Bakers’ Social Clu), of 
Louisville, held its annual outing «{ an 
Indiana resort, where an excellent «hick- 
en dinner was served. 

C. R. Sumner & Son have opened 4 
modern bakery at Cadiz. 

J.-J. Steingerger has moved his bakery 
to Eighteenth and Southgate streets, 
Louisville, and will install an oven and 

* other fixtures. 

The Quaker Maid chain stores, 1.0uis- 

ville, announce that they will make free 
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deliveries on all orders of $1 and upward. 

A. J. Wiegand, 471 Wentzel Street, 
Louisville, has sold his bakery to Adolph 
Hiemer, a miller from Corydon, Ind. 

Louisville bakers subscri freely for 
the stock of the Louisville Industrial 
Foundation, a movement to improve the 
city. Those subscribing in amounts of 
$100 to $500 were the Whiteside Bakery 
Co., the Grocers’ Baking Co., the Grocers’ 
Biscuit Co., the J. C. Benedict Co., F. B. 
Kapfhammer, F, Erpeldiner, the Vienna 
Model bakery and restaurant, Julius 
Hartman, Nicholas Warissee, J. B. Camp, 
the Kentucky Dairy Lunch Co., Carter’s 
bakery, and Bessire & Co. 

Herman Boog, wholesale baker of 
Henderson, has returned from New York 
City, where he went to meet his daughter 
who has been in Germany for the last 
two years. : 

Kmployees of Louisville baking plants, 
since Aug. 1, are under the workmen’s 
compensation law. 

The New York bakery, Louisville, uses 
3 trucks and 12 wagons for delivery. 

Linker Bros., West Market Street, 
Louisville, have added an oven and dough 
mixer. 

‘he Red Star Yeast Co. has equipped 
its Louisville delivery system with auto- 
tucks. 

The Louisville (Ky.) Bakery Co., 434 
Baxter Avenue, has started an advertis- 
ing campaign, ladies going from house to 
house introducing the company’s goods. 

George Tomppert, for 15 years with 
the Louisville office of the Fleischmann 
Co., has been transferred to Sioux City, 
Iowa. The Louisville office is being looked 
after temporarily by G. W. Nary. Robert 
Kammer, of the local office, is now city 
foreman, 

Carl Bachman, head of the bakery firm 
of H. Bachman & Son, Louisville, took 
an active part in the annual picnic of the 
Market Street Improvement Association, 
which was attended by over 30,000 people. 

The Louisville Rotary Club has set 
aside Oct. 12 as “Table Essentials’ Day,” 
and several speakers have been named, 


including S. L. Hikes, secretary of the’ 


Grocers’ Baking Co., Louisville, who will 
speak on “Making and Selling Bread.” 
J. Heitzman, 608 Baxter Avenue, Louis- 


ville, will hereafter operate only a retail 
bakery. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Mrs. Joseph Genovese, Donora, and F. 
W. Engell, Sharpsville, have added dough 
mixers, 

The West Shore Baking Co., Lemoyne, 
has added an automatic dough brake, 
steel dough chute and troughs. 

J. G. Young, Erie, has added a cake 
mixer. 

A syndicate, headed by A. P. Schneider, 
has bought the interest of the late A. F. 
Peters and W. G. E. Jacoby, founder of 
the bakery of Peters & Jacoby, Allen- 
town. Associated with Mr. Schneider are 
H. 5. Kramer, R. B. Klotz, E. A. Bre- 
genzer, George Eitner and W. A. Fisher. 

New equipment of the Homestead 
(Pa.) Baking Co. includes a dough mixer 
and automatic flour scale with hopper. 

Huey & Mathews, East Liberty, have 
added a dough mixer and molder. 

M. Schaefer, Pittsburgh, Spera George, 
South Bethlehem, and Charles Blatchley, 
Krie, have added dough mixers. 

The Special Baking Co., Homestead, 
has installed a dough mixer and steel 
racks, 

D. D. King, Sayre, has installed a 
dough mixer, flour sifting, elevating and 
converting outfit, with tempering and 
measuring tank, and steel dough chute. 

The Crystal bakery, Sharon, is building 
a plant to cost about $6,000. 

S. H. Shelly has sold his bakery, at 
Royersford, to Harry Hale. 

The Ward Baking Co., Employees’ 
Beneficial Association of the Baur bak- 
ery, Kast Liberty, Pittsburgh, held its 
annual pienie at Highland Park, in Au- 
gust. There were a baby show, tug-of- 
war, baseball, and other amusements, 
with plent of refreshments. 

About 75 salesmen and others connect- 
ed with the Liberty Baking Co., East 
Liberty, Pittsburgh, held their annual 
outing in August. 

. J. Feinour, York and Walnut 
streets, Pottsville, has installed a dough 
mixer and other appliances. 

The Ward Baking Co., Pittsburgh, has 
bought ground, 72x174, at Liberty Avenue 
and Thirty-first Street. 
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W. P. Kuhn, of Lancaster, now has a 
bakery at 504 Union Street, Columbia. 

Cc. P. Hoénninger, Lancaster, has add- 
ed a molder and roll divider. 

The Mohican Co., Scranton, has added 
dough and cake mixers. ; 

Deitch’s bakery, 89 North Wyoming 
Street, Hazelton, has added an auto- 
truck. 

L. Kline, 4428 Birch Street, South 
Bethlehem, has installed a divider and a 
three-barrel mixer. 5 

Ludwig Godycki, 445 Birch Street, 
South Bethlehem, has added a five-barrel 
mixer and a cake mixer. 

Pennsylvania bakers are looking for- 
ward to some action on the part of the 
state association regarding an increase in 
prices of bakery goods. 

The Wyoming Valley bakery, 192 
Zerby Avenue, Edwardsville, has its new 
plant completed and is installing ma- 
chinery. 

The Wyoming Baking Co., 731 West 
Eighth Street, Wyoming, has been in- 
corporated, with the following officers: 
George Evans, president; John Masel, 
vice-president; Henry German, secre- 
tary; W. J. Phillips, treasurer. This 
establishment, formerly known as_ the 
National Baking Co., was founded 12 
years ago by John Masel, the vice-presi- 
dent of the new company. Many im- 
provements are being made. 

Boyle Bros., 215 Wyoming Avenue, 
Kingston, have installed a molder and 
made other improvements. 


SALT LAKE CITY 

There are 47 bakeshops in Salt Lake 
City, including hotels, cafés, etc. Seven 
buy their flour in car lots, while others 
contract for 100 bbls or more from the 
local mills, and take it out as they 
need it. 

M. Martinov, of the Vienna Bakery 
Co., 732 East Fourth Street, South, on 
introducing its new brand of Butter 
Krust bread, entertained his salesmen at 
a luncheon at the Utah Hotel. R. J. 
Nafe, of the Schulze advertising service, 
spoke on “The Relation of the Grocer to 
the Baker.” Mr. Martinov also fittingly 
addressed his men. 

The Fleischmann Co, has moved to 48 
Exchange Place, where it obtained larger 
and modern offices. 

The Package Grocery & Delicatessen 
Store, State and Second streets, which 
has a cakeshop but buys its bread, con- 
templates installing an up-to-date bakery. 

The Palace bakery, 323 South State 
Street, buys flour in car lots. The busi- 
ness is retail, with a modern equipment. 

Charles Schwar, for 20 years in the 
employ of the Utah state bakery, 672 
Ninth Street, East, has bought the place 
from Philip Staab. The business is 
wholesale and retail, with a clean and 
sanitary shop. ‘The baking is done in 
full view of the public. 

The J. H. R. Franklin Co., operating 
two modern retail bakery stores at 108 
and 268 South Main Street, with a cake 
bakery in connection, makes a specialty 
of small fancy goods. 

The United Grocery Co., 267 South 
Main Street, has a modern bakery in 
connection with its two retail grocery 
stores. It buys flour in car lots, and em- 
ploys 14 men. Its bakeshop is in charge 
of S. F. Ball, who learned his trade in 
London, England, and is a_ master in 
that line. 

The Templeton bakery, 111 East First 
Street, South, Albert Newmeyer, pro- 
prietor, has erected a one-story brick 
addition, 28x38, for a panroom and 
doughnut department. The interior of 
the shop has been painted white and a 
room, 30x60, added for storage. New 
machinery includes a Champion flour 
sifting, elevating and conveying outfit, 
with automatic hopper, scales, tempering 
and measuring tank, divider, rounder-up, 
proofer and molder. Each ~ machine, 
a white, has its own motor. The 
yusiness is all retail and operated on the 
house-to-house plan, with two retail stores 
and nine wagons. Bran and Mother’s 
bread are the leaders, with flour bought 
in car lots. 

The Harris Baking Co., 458 East Sec- 
ond Street, South, has added a dough 
mixer and will open a bread shop. Dough- 
nuts only were previously made. An- 
other wagon has been added. 

The Excelsior Baking Co., 914 East 
Ninth Street, South,-is a car buyer of 
flour, The shop has modern equipment, 


and night to 


and is being operated da 
y as ex bread, the 


rupply the demand for 
leader. 

The Scrace Bakery & Café, 24 South 
Main Street, one of the oldest bakery 
stands in Salt Lake City, was established 
in 1873 by Edward Scrace. He crossed 
the plains in the fifties with his widowed 
mother, and learned the baking trade in 
the old Globe bakery, one of the first to 
be started in Salt Lake. Mr. Scrace re- 
tired from business 13 years ago and sold 
the place to L. Saunders, who had been 
in his employ for 14 years. The busi- 
ness was incorporated as the Scrace Bak- 
ing Co., with L. Saunders as president, 
treasurer and manager, and Owen Horse- 
fall as secretary. They plan on erecting 


‘a modern eight-story building, 20x140, on 


the present site. 

The Royal Baking Co., 232 South Main 
Street, has added an automatic ceiling 
proofer, divider, rounder-up and molder. 

The Superior Baking Co., 935 Denver 
Street, has added a large-size high-speed 
dough mixer. 

The Purity Biscuit Co., Fifth South 
and Fourth West streets, has installed a 
flour sifting, elevating and conveying out- 
fit, with two 20-bbl storage bins. 

The Salt Lake City bakers have organ- 
ized, with George Mueller as chairman, 
Frank Erath vice-chairman, J. Eggen- 
berger treasurer, and S. F. Ball secre- 
tary. 

The wholesale bakers of Salt Lake City 
do considerable advertising, using bill- 
boards, newspapers and electric signs. 

Hoyt’s bakery, 1113 East Twelfth 
Street, South, makes doughnuts only, and 
is building up a large trade. 

Several of the leading cafés have their 
own bakeshops, and in addition to sup- 
plying their own tables with baked goods, 
sell at retail. 

The G. B. Morrison Pie Co., Third West 
and First streets, South, is the only exclu- 
sive pie bakery in the city. The business 
is principally all wholesale, and is largely 
among the restaurants. . 


WESTERN STATES 
. J. R. Ferril, proprietor of the Ideal 
bakery, Colorado Springs, Colo., has 
added a flour-handling outfit, tempering 
and measuring tank, and steel troughs. 

A. E. Ericson has moved irito his new 
plant at Yankton, S. D., one of the most 
modern in that state. It is equipped with 
an automatic flour sifting, elevating and 
weighing outfit, steel dough chute, racks, 
troughs, etc. : 

George A. Mills, Canton, S. D., has 
added a dough mixer. 

G. L. Jordan, Topeka, Kansas, has 
completed an addition that will enable 
him to handle his growing bakery trade 
to better advantage. 

The P. & G. bakery, Pittsburg, Kan- 
sas, has enlarged its shop and installed 
another patent brick oven. 

The Hutchinson (Kansas) Baking Co. 
has installed a dough mixer, bun divider, 
steam boiler and cake machine. 

A flour sifting, elevating and convey- 
ing outfit, with automatic scales and 
hopper, has been -put in by the ‘Wichita 
(Kansas) Baking Co. 

The St. Louis bakery, Park City, Utah, 
was damaged $800 by fire. 

G. W. Jenkins, of Wamego, has bought 
property in Salina, on which he will erect 
an automatic bakery. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 

W. E. Kelly, New Haven, Conn., has 
added an egg beater-and cake mixer. 

W.. A. Scott, Barton, has added a 
dough mixer, and H. F. Cushman, Au- 
burn, Maine, a large mixer. 

I, Simard & Son, Lewiston, Maine, have 
added a molder. 

F. N. Calderwood, Portland, Maine, 
has added a dough mixer. 

N. Familli, Bridgeport, Conn., has filed 
a petition in bankruptcy. — Liabilities, 
$3,087; assets, mostly stock ‘in trade, 
$700. 

Nathan Jester, of New Britain, Conn., 
has petitioned that Jester & Cohn, of 
Newark, be adjudicated bankrupt, ad- 
mitting debts of $1,882, with no assets. 

The Grocers’ Baking Co. of Rhode 
Island has acquired ground in Fall River, 
Mass., on which to build a modern plant, 
to be in operation by January, 1917. 

The annual picnic and field day of the 
Mutual Benefit Association of employees 
of the Fox & Ferguson bakery, Basten, 
was held recently. The programme was 
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well prepared, and all present had a 
good time. 

-« _Waterbury, Conn., bakers adding ma- 
chinery during the month: T. Correnti, 
dough mixer; D. Tortoro, dough mixer 
and safety dough brake; S. Cohn, dough 
mixer. 

Louis Cosmas, Springfield, Mass., has 
added a dough mixer and dough brake. 

Mrs. J. A. McGrath, Springfield, Mass., 
has added a molder. 

The bakery formerly conducted by. T. 
Quarten, on Thames Street, New London, 
Conn., has been-sold to R. Santacroce. 

B. Langenfeld, a baker at H and Sev- 
enth streets, South Boston, Mass., has 
bought the shop of Jacob Hahn, E and 
Bowen streets, and .will operate both 
plants. 

A. G. Milton has opened a bakery at 
409 Maple Street, Holyoke, Mass. 

T. A, Cushman, Whitman, Mass., will 
improve the bakery of Barclay Bros., 
which he recently acquired. 

Fire destroyed the bakery of Eli Bar- 
biere, Gulf Street, Oxford, Mass. Loss, 
$3,000. 

Johnson’s bakery, Canton, Mass., was 
ruined by fire. 

P. J. Murray, president of the Rhode 
Island Retail Grocers’ and Marketmen’s 
Association, states that 400 grocers of 
that state have organized a company, 
with $150,000 capital, to start a bakery, 
with headquarters at Providence, with a 
capacity of 30,000 loaves per day. 

A bakery has been opened at 348 Canal 
Street, Lewiston, Maine, by G.. Simard, 
who will make a specialty of wholesaling 
bread. 

The bakeries of Milford, Mass., in- 
spected by the state inspector were found 
in. good condition. 

Connecticut bakers installing mixers 
during the month: H. S, Johnson, East 
Hampton; Daniel O’Brien, 6 Iron Street, 
Waterbury; Morris Dober, 693 Hallett 
Street, Bridgeport. 

J. Harry Woo rrince. 





Recipe for Almond Pyramid 


Use I qt whites and 5 lbs granulated 
sugar. Mix like meringue kisses. Add 1 
Ib fine-cut almonds. Drop, with a large 
round tube, rings on well greased and 
dusted pans, one ring a little larger than 
the last one, and so on. To make one 
ring larger than the others, use paste- 
board paper and do as follows: for in- 
stance, make a circle of 21% inches and 
one 3 inches diameter, then cut around 
both diameters and you will have a ring 
left. Make the next one 2%, inches diam- 
eter and 3% inches, and so on. 

In this way you can make cakes for 
your window very easily and with a small 
cost. When baked (in a cool oven), put 
one on top of the other, decorate with 
fine candies or flowers, which makes a 
very good showing. 





Louisville Bakers at Play 


The Louisville Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, on Aug. 1, held an enjoyable picnic at 
Bruen’s Park, a few miles from that city. 
About 150 attended, making the trip in 
automobiles. The day was cool and per- 
fect. The afternoon was devoted to 
games and athletic contests. There was 
also dancing and card-playing. With a 
band, things were kept lively. Refresh- 
ments of various kinds were served. Mem- 
bers were admitted free, while non-mem- 
bers paid $1 per family. Many remained 
until 10 o’clock in the evening. 

The picnic committee consisted of 
Theodore Von Boken, chairman; Jacob 
Nill, Lee Zwigard, George Tomppert and 
M. J. Sheridan. 





Lincoln, Neb., Bakers Win 


Lincoln bakers secured a long-hoped- 
for victory when the ordinance intro- 
duced by City Commissioner Wright was 
passed by the city council, Aug. 21. This 
repeals the present ordinance which re- 
quires bread to be baked in 1- and 2-lb 
loaves, and the bakers can now sell any 
size of loaf they desire. 

Mayor Bryan told the commissioners he 
thought, in repealing the. old ordinances, 
they were putting bread regulation into 
the hands of the bakers instead of in the 
hands of the people, and were not giving 
the public a square deal.. Walter Ese- 
man, president of the Butternut Bread 
Co., and representing the bakers, spoke 
briefly before the vote was taken. 
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BAKERY NOTES 

Wayne (Neb.) Bakery has installed an | 
oven. 

Asa Lee bakery, Danville, Ill, was 
damaged $800 by fire. 

Knoxville (Tenn.) Bakery Co. will 
open a bakery at 311 North Gray Street. 

J. W. Jenkins will build a bakery at 
Ottawa, Kansas. 

Stroehmann Bakery Co.’s plant at 
Huntington, W. Va., is in operation. 

Ralph Gilbert has bought the Jackson 
bakery at Sterling, Ill. 

T. E. Tomlin has bought the Kalfus 
bakery, Hutchinson, Kansas. 

Bryant’s Bakery, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
is increasing its capacity. 

Snow Baking Co., Fond du Lac, Wis., 
will erect a flour warehouse and garage. 

David Marr, baker, Brighton, Colo., 
has added a brick oven. 

West Kentucky and Tennessee bakers 
have organized. 

J. L. Louthan, Griswold, Iowa, will 
open a bakery at Red Oak, Iowa. 

A. B. C. Bakery, Alton, IIll., will build 
an addition to its plant to cost about 
$30,000. 

Henry Rohner Co., Philadelphia, is 
having plans made for a four-story bak- 
ery. 

Schmidt Bakery, Gilmore and Saratoga - 
streets, Baltimore, was damaged $5,000 
by fire. 

American Baking Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
will increase its capital stock from $105,- 
000 to $150,000. 

Erie (Pa.) Baking Co., 432 West Ninth 
Street, was recently burned out. Lass, 
$5,000. Building will be rebuilt. 

Jewish citizens of Syracuse, N. Y., 
have organized the Syracuse Co-operative 
Bakery to make bread and rolls at cost. 

The Northwestern Yeast Co., Chicago, 
has declared its regular 3 per cent and 
an extra 3 per cent dividend. 

Mrs. T. C. Malsby and W. B. Wilkerson 
have sold the Gluten Bakery, Atlanta, 
Ga., to Harold H. Scott. 

Grand Rapids (Mich.) bakers have ad- 
vanced the price of the 4c loaf to 5c, and 
the 8c loaf to 10c, to retailers. 

The Natural Health Products Co., of 
Springfield, Ill., is turning out a raisin 
loaf, made from what is called Natural 
Health flour. It is very palatable. 

Godman’s Bakery, Patchogue, N. Y., 
burned recently. Loss, $1,000. This is 
the fourth time the bakery has burned in 
four years. 

San Francisco (Cal.) bakers have ad- 
vanced the price of doughnuts from 12 to 
15c doz, and reduced the size of the 5c 
loaf of bread 21/, ozs. 

A. Behringer and S. Grossman, bakers 
at Canton, Ohio, were fined $1 and costs 
for failure to put weight labels on their 
bread. 

The earnings of the National Biscuit 
Co. are reported to have increased 30 per 
cent during August over 1915. This is a 
new high record, and, it is claimed, all the 
more remarkable as the company made 
practically no advance in prices. 

The New York Wholesale Bakers’ As- 
sociation, including some of the largest 
distributors of bread in that city, at a 
special meeting Sept. 12, passed a resolu- 
tion petitioning the President to place an 
embargo on wheat, flour and other food 
products on the ground that they have 
reached prohibitive prices. 

The Piemonte Bakery, Genoa Bakery, 
Old Piedmont Bakery, gol French 
Bakery and Telegraph Hill Bakery, San 
Francisco, have consolidated under the 
name of Italian-French Baking Co. Offi- 
cers are: N. Caprile, president and treas- 
urer; G. Allessio, vice-president; S. Cas- 
silnelli, secretary; P. Ghiringhelli, assist- 
ant cashier. 





Financial Embarrassments 


Barnum Johnson, baker, Milwaukee, 
Wis., has filed a petition in bankruptcy. 
Liabilities, $2,108.48; assets, $5,375. All 
latter are declared to be exempt. 

Quality Bake Shop, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., is bankrupt. Liabilities, $403.68; 
no assets. 





Elimination of 5c Loaf Big Point 


B. E. Anthony, Anthony Baking Co., 
Rochester, N. Y: We are in hopes. that 
the high prices will prevail long enough 
to make every baker realize the necessity 
for making a profit on every line of goods 
that he manufactures. T believe that he 
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who does not figure will not stay in the 
business long. At present we do not 
favor advancing the price of bread so 
much as we favor the elimination of the 
5c loaf. 





Louisville Master Bakers 


The monthly meeting of the Louisville 
Master Bakers’ Association was held Sept. 
2, with small attendance on account of 
the hot weather. The subjects, “Why Do 
Not Bakers Attend Meetings?” and “Why 
Does the Association Not Get More New 
Members?” were freely discussed. 

The suggestion was made that a benev- 
olent department be established, through 
which benefits would accrue to members 
or their families in case of sickness or 
death. The dues would have to be mate- 
rially increased to carry on such a work. 

The plan of rebating part of the annual 
dues to members at the end of the year 
received attention. Some of the bakers 
were of the opinion that it was useless to 
carry so much money in the treasury and 
to invest it in bonds. Others were of the 
opinion that the association would grow 
faster if the members were returned part 
of their dues at the end of the year. 

Officers and older members of the or- 
ganization were opposed to any change in 
the present plan, claiming that the asso- 
ciation was building for the future, and 
that if all organizations proceeded on 
that basis, their treasuries would be big 
enough in a few years to insure bakers 
working to better advantage and that it 
would enable them to wield large power 
in legislative questions. It was the opin- 
ion of several bakers that in associations 
there is potent strength, and that it is up 
to the bakers to make their organizations 
so strong financially and otherwise that 
in years to come they will be a power in 
city affairs, instead of merely a_ social 
club. 

Others were strongly in favor of cre- 
ating a benevolent feature, feeling that 
it would bring in many members who are 
now insuring with companies and neg- 
lecting the association. 

The entertainment committee made its 
report on the big outing at Bruens’ Park 
Aug: 1, and was given a rising vote of 
thanks for its work. 

Plans were considered for the annual 
meeting of the Kentucky Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, to be held at Paducah, Oct. 17-18. 
Fifteen to 20 bakers and supply men will 
go from Louisville. The Boomer Club, 
organized several months ago, has 15 
members who have been paying monthly 
dues to accumulate funds to go to Pa- 
ducah. 

“Why don’t bakers sell their products 
according to the price of raw materials, 
the same as merchants and manufactur- 
ers in other lines of business do?” This 
subject provoked a lot of discussion, and 
while almost every one was in favor of 
getting together upon a higher price basis, 
no one favored the idea apparently of 
individually advancing prices, because of 
the effect of competition. 

John Reinhardt stated that the prin- 
cipal reason bakers fail to get a price in 
proportion to the cost of production is 
that in many cases they do not know how 
to figure the cost; in other cases, they are 
too prone to let some competitor do the 
figuring and then follow his lead in mak- 
ing low prices. 

Charles Pfeffer stated that since bak- 
ers, in the strict sense were not mer- 
chants, it was impossible for them, under 
present conditions, to work together, and 
that it was a matter wherein every baker 
must work out his own salvation. 

Nicholas Braun, ex-president of the 
state and local associations, said: “A bak- 
er could get his price, if he went after 
it.” Mr. Braun explained that some of 
the bakers on Fourth Avenue get 75c for 
a cake that he sells for 40c. The bakers 
on Fourth Avenue never worry about the 
prices other bakers get, but make a high 
grade of goods and get their prices. 

In recognition of the valuable services 
rendered the association by George Tomp- 
pert, former manager of the Louisville 
branch of the Fleischmann Co., and now 
located at Sioux City, Iowa, he was voted 
a life honorary membership, and the sec- 
retary was instructed to advise him to 
that effect. Mrs. Tomppert is to be given 
a farewell before she goes west. 

The secretary was instructed to com- 
municate to Walter Scheppelman, with 
the Fleischmann Co., the resolution of 


sympathy adopted by the association on 
the death of his wife. 

Charles Mann, a prominent baker of 
Louisville, who has been seriously ill, was 
sent a large bouquet of flowers. 

J. Harry Woorrince. 





Cincinnati Bakers’ Picnic 

At the annual outing of the Cincinnati 
Master Bakers’ Association at Kollmer’s 
Garden, Aug. 5, over 200 were in 
attendance. A chicken dinner was served. 
Games and contests made up the pro- 
gramme, and many prizes were distribut- 
ed. The Cincinnati Bakers’ Singing So- 
ciety, with William Dinkelacker as leader, 
rendered several selections. The com- 
mittee in charge was composed of John 
Ade, John Hartlaub, John Schaefer, Al- 
bert Schmidt, and E. S. Lawton. 





Big Chances Either Way 

John J. Regan, vice-president Regan 
Bros., Minneapolis: If a baker buys any 
quantity of flour at present prices he 
takes a big chance, because of the possi- 
bilities of a drop. On the contrary, if he 
does not buy, he also is taking big chances, 
because of the possibilities of a very large 
further advance. 

We have advanced the small loaf to 
5c wholesale, but have made no change 
in the wholesale price of the large loaf, 
still holding it at 8c. We have, however, 
made a reduction of 2 ozs in the weight 
of the large loaf. This generally is 
changing over the demand to the large 
loaf very rapidly. 

So far the effect of high flour has not 
been noticeable in increasing the con- 
sumption of homemade bread. 





Boston Bakers’ Outing 

The outing held by Boston bakers re- 
cently at Bass Point, Nahant, was a great 
success, 700 attending. ‘The dinner was 
excellent and the weather ideal. The com- 
mittee in charge of arrangements, includ- 
ing Treasurer Fred Gartner and Secre- 
tary F. H. Harzbecker, worked hard to 
make all happy. The bakers’ supply 
houses, the yeast company and the Lowell 
and- Lawrence bakers contributed to the 
affair in a substantial way. 





Coming Bakery Conventions 

Wisconsin Association of Master Bak- 
ers, Oct. 10-12. 

New England Tri-State Master Bakers’ 
Association at Portland, Maine, Oct. 
11-12. 

Kentucky Association of Master Bak- 
ers, at Paducah, Oct. 17-18. 





Prices of Spring Patent and Wheat 

The following table gives the price of pat- 
ent flour per 196 Ibs in wood, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis, as quoted by northwestern mills, and 
the closing price of No. 1 northern wheat 
at Minneapolis on Sept. 22, and on approxi- 

mately the same date in other years 
1 nor Pat 1 nor Pat 


Year bu bbl Year bus bbl 
pi | ee $1.65% $8.45 1902..... $ .69 $3.50 
1916..... 1.00% 5.40 1901..... -69 3.40 
BEES. v0.00 1.10% 6.00 1900..... .80 4.00 
BHRS. Ke ce 87% 4.60 1899..... 69 3.55 
1913. ..2. 89% 4.70 1898..... 6 3.40 
p) ) » eras 1.09% 6.45 1897..... 92 4.90 
i ee 1.10 5.35 1896 61 3.30 
1909..... 1.00 6.20 1895..... 56 3.00 
, ees 1.02 5.05 1894..... 56 2.95 
290T..... 1.10 6.20 1893..... 66 3.65 
1906..... 1.10 5.10 1892..... 72 3.95 
1905..... .78 3.95 1891..... -90 4.70 
os eT 1.14 5.65 1890..... -95 5.25 
1903..... -83 4.30 1889..... 75 4.30 





Hard Winter Wheat and Flour Prices 

The following table gives the price of a 
95 per cent patent flour, per bbl, in jute, 
f.o.b. Kansas City, the closing price per bu 
of No. 2 hard wheat at Kansas City on 
Sept. 18, and on approximately the same 
date in other years: 


No.2 Pat- No. 2 Pat- 
Year hard ent ent 
1916..... $1.52 $7.05 eves 
1915..... 1.08% 4.45 3.05 
1914..... 1.05% 5.00 3.65 
1918..... .88 4.00 4.90 
BORBS sos 88% 3.85 3.40 
pe Fares 99% 4.30 2.90 
1910..... 1.00% 4.45 2.85 
1909..... 1.05 4.55 3.20 
1908..... 98% 4.25 3.00 








Corn Sugar Prices 
Corn sugar is quoted at different points as 
follows, per 100 Ibs: 


New York ..... $4.80 Kan. City, Kan.$5.12 
| Pe eee 4.80 Seattle ......... 5.30 
Philadelphia ... 4.90 Portland ....... 5.30 
Pittsburgh ..... 4.96 San Francisco... 5.30 
Baltimore ...... 6.93 DOGO... 2.200% 5.09 
‘New Orleans ... 4.80 Duluth ......... 4.92 
Louisville ...... 4.97 Mobile ......... 4.92 
Columbus ...... 4.99 Indianapolis .... 5.03 
CRIGREO 20. cress 6.08 Toledo ......... 4.99 
Minneapolis .... 5.10 Saginaw ....... 5.03 
St. Louis ....... 4.97 Cincinnati ...... 4.98 
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Price of Bakery Supplies 
Current quotations, f.o.b. the following 
points, are given as below: 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Sugar, cane granulated, 100 lbs $6.85@6.95. 
Sugar, beet granulated, 100 lbs $6.65 @6.75. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon 81c. 
Lard, tierces, lb 15@15%c. 
Canned apples, gallons, doz $2.85. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $3.75. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, Ib in cases 37. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, lb in cases 34c. 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, Ib 8c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, Ib in cases 10% @lic. 
Raisins, seeded, lb in cases 6% @7c. 


MOBILE, ALA. 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $6.40. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon 82c. 
Lard, tierces, lb 15c. 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $2.60. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $3.10. 
Raisins, Sultanas, lb in cases 1lc. 
Raisins, seeded, Ib in cases 8c. 
Currants, Ib in cases 15c, 


PEORIA, ILL, 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $6.80. 
Canned apples, gallons, doz $2.65@2.75. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $3.50@4. 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $6.75. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, Ib in cases 38c 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, Ib in cases 34c. 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, lb 9@9 %c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, lb in cases lic. 
Raisins, seeded, lb in cases 8c, 

Currants, lb in cases I6c. 


ST. LOUIS 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 lbs $6.48 \. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon 69c. 
Lard, tierces, lb 14%c. 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $2.50. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $3.75. 
Raisins, Sultanas, lb in cases 10c. 
Raisins, seeded, lb in cases 7c, 
Currants, Ib in cases 9c. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 lbs $6.90. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon 90c, 
Lard, tierces, lb 16%c. 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $2.50. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $4.50. 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $7. 
Raisins, Sultanas, lb in cases 12@13c. 
Raisins, seeded, lb in cases 8@10c. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $7. 

Sugar, beet granulated, 100 Ibs $6.80. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon 85 @8&7c. 
Corn oil, bbls, gallon 86\4c. 

Lard, tierces, lb 15 4c. 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $2.65. 

Canned peaches, gallons, doz $4.25. 

Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $6.50. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, Ib in cases 4(\ 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, Ib in cases 34c. 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans 8%c. 

Raisins, Sultanas, Ib in cases 11%4c. 
Raisins, seeded, 1b in cases 8c. 

Currants, Ib in cases l1é6c. 


MARION, IND.* 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $6.50. 
Sugar, beet granulated, 100 Ibs $6.30. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon 80c. 
Lard, tierces, lb 15 %c. 
Canned apples, gallons, doz $3.20. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $4.20. 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $7.20. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, Ib in cases 36: 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, Ib in cases 32: 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, Ib 10c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, Ib in cases 12c. 
Raisins, seeded, Ib in cases 8%c. 
Currants, lb in cases 1lé6c, 

*F.o.b. shipping point. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $6.55. 
Sugar, beet granulated, 100 lbs $6.45. 


“Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon 85c. 


Lard, tierces, Ib 15%c. 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $2.50. 

Canned peaches, gallons, doz $3.50. 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $7.50. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, Ib in cases 36'2: 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, Ib in cases 30':« 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, lb 11@12c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, Ib in cases 14c. 

Raisins, seeded, lb in cases 8 %c. 
Currants, Ib in cases 15c. 


DULUTH 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 lbs $6.96. 
Sugar, beet granulated, 100 Ibs $6.86. 
Lard, tierces, Ib 15c. 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $2.45. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $4.50. 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $6.75. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, Ib in cases 36c 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, Ib in cases 34 
Raisins, Sultanas, Ib in cases l14c. 
Raisins, seeded, Ib in cases 9c. 
Currants, Ib in cases 15c. 


BOSTON 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 lbs $6.80. 

Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon 75@79c. 

Lard, tierces, Ib 16%c. 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $2.75. 

Canned peaches, gallons, doz (3-lb cans 
$1.35 @2.75. . 

Canned blueberries, gallons, doz (2-lb cans 
$1.30 @1.65. 

Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, lb in cases 36¢ 

Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, Ib in cases 32: 

Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, lb 20@2Ic. 

Raisins, seeded, Ib in cases 9% @13c. 

Currants, Ib in cases 1é4c. 





Corn Cooking Oil 
Prices in cents per gallon of white cookins 
oil, f.0.b. the points named: 





Chicago ....... 85 Indianapolis ... °° 
Milwaukee ..... 85% St. Louis .... 85% 
Minneapolis ... 86% New York ... 
Detroit ........ 86% Philadelphia . 7 
Cleveland ..... 86% Boston ....---- 5 
Cincinnati ..... 86% Pittsburgh ...-- 86% 
Kansas City ... 87% San Francisco.. 92% 
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CHICAGO, SEPT. 23 
rf LOUR—Prices carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks or wood, per 196 lbs, less 
usual discounts for cash to re- 


tall M@PCMAMEB ccc ccccscecccecs $8.30@8.60 
Spring patent, Jute .........eeee. 7.75 @8.10 
Spring straights, jute ............ 6.40@6.65 
Spring Clears, jute ......-eeeeeeee 6.10@6.40 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute........ 4.75 @5.25 
ted dog, 140 Ibs, jute ........... 4.00 @4.25 


City mills’ spring patents, jute... 7.80@8.00 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 





Patent, southern, jute ........... $7.80@7.50 
Straight, southern, jute . «+++ 6,80@7.00 
Clear, southern, jute .........0.. 5.00@5.30 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute ....... $7.40 @7.80 
Patent, 95 per cent .....cececeeee 6.75 @6.90 
Clear, Kangas, jute .......e.ese0% 6.40@6.60 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute ..... od eae $6.30@6.50 


Rye flour, standard, jute ........ 6.00@6.20 

MILLFEED—Chicago mills are out of the 
market for the present on spring and win- 
ter wheat middlings and red dog. All of 
the heavier grades of millfeed, however, 
are in excellent demand. Spring wheat bran 
is quoted at $23.50, middlings $26.50, winter 
wheat bran $24.50, middlings $32.25, red dog 
$33.25,—in 100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT—Milling demand for good and 
choice lots active and prices 2@3c higher. 
Hard preferred. No. 2 hard, 3@4%c over 
December, selling at $1.59%@1.60; Turkey, 
12@14c over December, at $1.67% @1.69; 
No. 2 red, 1@2%c over December, at $1.56% 
@1.57; No. 1 northern, 9@15c over Decem- 
ber, at $1.63@1.71, on track, 

RYE—Up 2c, with demand good and of- 
ferings light. No. 2 sold at $1.24@1.25. 

CORN GOODS—Market unsettled, with 
prices lower. Grits $2, and meal $1.99, per 
100 lbs. Some sales are being made at 
lower prices, 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 

c~Receipts— a tage 
1 1915 


916 1915 916 
Flour, bbls..... 177 203 att 163 
Wheat, bus.... 1,366 2,217 1,240 1,237 
Corn, bus...... 2,468 2,536 1,420 1,044 
Oats, bus...... 2,278 2,894 2,602 3,235 
Rye, bus....++. 141 125 69 144 
Barley, bus.... 808 519 124 127 





MILWAUKEE, SEPT. 23 
Fr LOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 
Hard spring wheat patent, wood, .$9.00@9.15 
Hard spring wheat straight, wood 8.40@8.65 


Fancy clear, JUte cosccccsvecscce 7.60 @7.70 
Rye flour, pure, wood...........- 6.25@6.50 
Rye flour, standard city blended, 

UT© .coedesedsdescoeerescseses 5.90 @6.00 
Rye flour, country blended, jute.. 5.75 @5.85 
Kansas straight, cotton ......... 7.75 @8.00 
Kiln-dried granulated corn meal, 

yellow, 100 Ibs, cotton ......... -@2.30 
Kiln-dried granulated corn meal, 

white, 100 lbs, cottom .......%.. - @2.30 


MILLFEED—Steady, with standard bran 
$23; standard fine middlings, $25; flour mid- 
dlings, $30; rye feed, $24.50; red dog, $33; 
brewers’ dried grains, $23; oil meal, $37.50, 
—all sacked in 100 Ibs. 


WHEAT—Advanced 5@6c for the week, 
with demand good from millers for choice. 
Shippers took considerable low-grades, and 
offerings were well cleaned up. Receipts 
for the week were 243 cars. No. 1 north- 


ern, $1.58@1.66; No. 2, $1.53@1.63; No. 3, 
$1.50@1.52; No. 2 hard, $1.51@1.60; No. 2 
red, $1.47@1.55; No. 3 red, $1.41@1.53. 


No. 1 nor No. 2nor No. 3 nor 

Monday ... 158@160 153 @156 130@145 
Tuesday ... 159@161 154@157 130@150 
Wednesday, 160@162 154@159 130@150 
Tht rsday .. 160@162 155@158% 130@150 
Fri \Y ..+. 160@162 157@161 130@152 
Saturday .. 164@166 159@163 130@152 
BARLEY—Advanced 2@3c for the week, 
with demand good from maltsters and brew- 


ers for choice. Thin samples were dull at 
times and liberally discounted to sell. Re- 


‘Ceipts for the week were 661 cars. Medium, 


$1.05@1.16; No. 3, 96c@$1.14; No. 4, 89¢@ 
$1 11 ; feed and rejected, 800 @ $1.04. 
RYE—Advanced 1@2c for the week, with 
demand slow early in the week; later there 
Was an improvement, and offerings were 


readily taken, Distillers bought choice, and 
shippers took all grades, No. 1, $1.20@1.24; 
Ni $1.19@1.24; No. 8, $1.18@1.22%. Re- 
ceipts for the week, 104 cars. 


CORN—Advanced le for the week, with 
demand good at all times for all grades. 
Receipts for the week were 150 cars. The 
loca! trade bought yellow, while shippers 
took all grades. Millers took white at %c 
under yellow. No. 8 yellow, 86@87%c; No. - 
4 yellow, 88@86c; No. 8 mixed, 83@86c; No. 
3 white, 85% @87%ec. 

OATS—Strong, advancing 2%c for the 
week, with demand good at all times. Re- 
ceipts for the week were 674 cars. Shippers 


were liberal buyers for eastern shipment. 

Offerings were well taken care of. Stand- 

ard, 45% @48c; No. 3 white, 45@48c; No. 4 
white, 45@47%c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

--Receipts— -—Shipments— 

1916 1915 1916 1915 

80,925 


Flour, bbls... 46,580 55,570 64,176 


Wheat, bus.. 247,850 172,500 26,950 81,657 
Corn, bus.... 263,980 156,825 119,880 227,880 
Oats, bus... .1,381,800 532,000 801,030 586,036 
Barley, bus.. 734,420 316,660 117,459 101,985 
Rye, bus..... 153,400 108,340 60,120 655,700 
Feed, tons... 2,280 7,360 4,707 6,979 





KANSAS CITY, SEPT. 23 

FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis jute 140’s or cotton 98's, f.0.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 

Patent..... $7.30@7.60 First clear.$6.30@6.50 
Straight... 7.00@7.30 Low-grade 5.00@5.60 

Federation differentials govern other pack- 
ages. 

For central states and “cotton-sack” trade, 
mills quote $7.50@7.80 bbl for first patents, 
cotton 48’s, arrival draft. 

On round lots, interior mills quote $6.90 
@7.10 for 95 per cent or straight flour, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, jute. 

“Patent” usually means from 65 to 80 per 
cent; “straight,” 100 per cent; “straight 
patent,”’ 95 per cent. 

MILLFEED—Bran is in very much bet- 
ter demand, and with a somewhat limited 
supply prices are substantially higher. 
Texas and general southwestern demand is 
especially good. Shorts are not so strong, 
but there is a good general demand. Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City, per 100-lb sacks: 
bran, $1.05@1.08; brown shorts, $1.25@1.30; 
gray, $1.35@1.40; white, $1.50@1.65; corn 
chop, $1.63@1.68. 

WHEAT—There is a very good movement 
in the country, but with pretty active buy- 
ing by mills prices are held fully up to, or 
somewhat over, Kansas City shipping basis. 
The market here was rather sharply higher, 
in sympathy with futures, but demand for 
cash wheat was only moderate. Cash prices: 
hard wheat, No. 2, fair to choice Turkey, 
$1.58@1.62; dark and ordinary, $1.51@1.59; 
No. 3, fair to choice Turkey, $1.56@1.60; 
dark and ordinary, $1.48@1.57; No. 4, fair 
to choice Turkey, $1.52@1.57; dark and or- 
dinary, $1.38@1.48; soft wheat, No. 2, $1.54 
@1.62; No. 3, $1.47@1.58; No. 4, $1.35@1.52. 

CORN—tThere were fair receipts and a 
good general shipping demand, with an 
advance of 1%@2c in prices. Cash prices: 
mixed corn, No. 2, 84@84%c; No. 3, 83@ 
83%c; white corn, No. 2, 86c; No. 3, 84% 
@85c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

c—Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1916 1915 1916 1915 
W’t, bus.2,219,400 1,833,000 1,165,050 1,665,000 


Corn, bus. 138,750 170,000 61,250 111,000 
Oats, bus. 411,400 122,000 100,500 48,000 
Rye, bus.. 16,500 7,700 9,900 4,400 


Bar’y, bus 23,800 20,000 7,000 
Bran, tons 700 1,000 2,540 3,000 
Hay, tons. 6,120 5,000 900 1,000 
Flour, bbls 10,750 3,000 50,000 67,000 





ST. LOUIS, SEPT. 23 


FLOUR — Following are nominal quota- 
tions, carload and round lots, f.o.b. St. Louis: 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 
Quotations per 196 lbs, in 140-lb jute bags: 


PORE POOR c.cciccccd cee cencsrves $7.30 @7.50 
DUPRE gives Sew ete ceddbesodecuce 7.00 @7.25 
se eer ree eaeTee re 5.90 @6.30 
BOCOMEA CIORF 2 ce vcsccvessecivces 4.70 @4.95 
ee | Perr errr Tee eee T Tie 4.40@4.60 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
First patent, in cotton ........... $7.25 @7.50 
Second patent, in cotton ......... 6.75 @6.95 
Extra fancy, in jute ............ 6.30@6.55 
BECOME GIOAF 266 ccc cccdeecccccces 5.35 @5.80 
EAB WoRPOES 6 occ cidscesd cvetvess coe 4.60 @4.80 
PACIFIC COAST SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
Pancy patent ..c.ccdcsccccccccsees $6.85 @7.00 
Straight ...... bees eesetedevsces ve 6.65 @6.80 
ib ST Per T ee ey RTE Ee PO 6.40 @6.60 


MILLFEED — Quotations in 100-lb bags, 
basis East St. Louis: for shipment, soft 
wheat bran, $1.16; hard wheat bran, $1.12@ 
1.18; middlings, $1.60@1.70. At mills to city 
trade: bran, $1.16@1.18; middlings, $1.55@ 
1.70. 

WHEAT—Cash demand was good for the 
better grades, but somewhat dragging on 
the lower. Net change in prices on the 
week was 2@6c higher on soft, and 7@8c 
higher on hard, according to grade. Re- 
ceipts were 510 cars, against 539 previous 
week. Closing prices: No. 2 red, $1.61@ 
1.68; No. 3 red, $1.51@1.60; No. 4 red, $1.46 
@1.50; No. 2 hard, orran ase’ No. 3 hard, 
$1.53@1.58; No. 4 hard, $1.3 

CORN—Cash demand fair aii prices 1@ 
1%c higher, according to grade. Receipts 
were 97 cars, against 128 previous week. 
Closing prices: No. 2 corn, 85@85%c; No. 3 
corn, 84c; No. 2 yellow, 85@86c; No. 3 yel- 
low, 85c, nominal; No. 2 white, 87c, nomi- 
nal; No. 3 white, 86c, 

CORN GOODS—Quotations per bbl: city 
meal, $4, f.0.b. in wood; grits, hominy and 
pearl meal, $4.30. 

OATS—In fair demand, with prices 1@2c 
higher, according to grade. Receipts were 
143 cars, against 122 previous week. Clos- 
ing prices: standard, 48c; No. 3 white, 46% 


@47%c; No. 4 white, 46@46%c; No. 2 
mixed, 46%c; No. 3 mixed, 46c. 
RYE—No. 2 rye, $1.20 bid. 
STOCKS BY PRINCIPAL GRADES (BUS) 
Sept. 28 Sept. 16 Sept. 25 


1916 1916 1915 
No. 2 red wheat... 435,949 439,058 41,242 
No. 2 hard wheat.. 720,958 775,948 3,820 
No. 3 corn .....«...; 125,063 99,023 39,471 
No. 2 white corn... 25 80 8,873 
No. 2 yellow corn.. 3,476 4,090 6,074 
No. 3 oats ..i..... 78,380 75,140 4,190 
No. 2 white oats... 11,629 TL,639 — cocsve 
No. 3 white oats... 207,445 194,501 151,560 


Standard oats 52,966 52,966 
No, 2. FY@ cc ccsees 7,200 8,650 1,371 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
—Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1916 1915 1916 1915 


Flour, bbis... 95,170 90,590 94,590 106,720 
Wheat, bus.. 921,180 996,564 672,490 731,110 
Corn, bus.... 140,400 412,880 151,480 133,420 
Oats, bus.... 340,000 195,500 403,280 259,170 
Rye, bus..... 11,000 7,700 12,550 14,240 


Barley, bus.. 94,400 16,000 1,680 6,870 





TOLEDO, SEPT. 23 


FLOUR—Quotations, carload and round 
lots, f.o.b. Toledo, wood basis, per bbl of 
196 lbs: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR (IN COTTON) 


Patent, Toledo-made ..........-.eeee08 $8.45 
SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
PROG 55.00 bbc ce cee cee dcttveccesce $7.20@7.40 
ee eres eed Pe ee ee 7.10 @7.30 
|” Se Se Pn ee SS ee 6.70 @6.90 


MILLFEED—Car lots, in 100-Ilb sacks, per 
ton, f.o.b. Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ............ $24.50 @25.00 
Ne ee COT Ee 27.50 @28.00 
A ore eee eee ee 30.50 @31.00 
Spring wheat mixed feed ...... «e+ «@ 26.50 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags........ - @37.00 


Crushed flaxseed, 100-Ib bag... .....@ 5.00 
WHEAT—Closing prices No. 2. red: 
Cash Sept. Dec. May 


Monday ...... $1.51% $1.51% $1.555% $1.59 
Tuesday ..... 1.53 1.53 1.57 1.60 
Wednesday « 1.63 1.53 1.57 1.60 
Thursday 1.53% 1.63% 1.57% 1.60% 
PRIGEY sscods 1.56% 1.56% 1.60% 1.63% 
Saturday ..... 1.58% 1.58% 1.62% 1.656 


Receipts last week were 84 cars, 33 con- 
tract; year ago, 211, 52 contract. 
CORN—Receipts last week were 31 cars, 
23 contract; year ago 39, 32 contract. 
OATS—Receipts last week were 51 cars, 
23 contract; year ago 82, 13 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1916 1915 1916 1915 


Wheat, bus.. 224,600 564,000 142,100 224,500 
Corn, bus.... 36,600 46,800 11,200 5,800 
Oats, bus.... 80,800 147,200 82,200 191,500 





NEW YORK, SEPT. 23 


FLOUR — Largely nominal. Quotations, 
car lots: Jute sacks Wood 
Spring patent ........ $7.75@8.00 $8.05 @8.30 
Spring first clears..... 6.70@6.95 7.00@7.25 
Spring low-grades..... 4.75@6.25 ....@.... 
Winter patent ....... 7.80@7.60 7.60@7.90 
Winter straights ..... 6.50@6.75 6.80@6.95 
Winter low-grades..... 6.26@5.75 ....@.... 
Kansas straights ..... 7.40@7.60 ....@.... 


EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK 

Flour exports totaled 85,500 packages, of 
which 3,000 were destined for London, 100 
for Hull, 600 for Bergen, 800 for Bordeaux, 
35,000 for Pirzus and 46,000 for the West 
Indies. 

Wheat shipments were placed at 1,808,000 
bus, including 265,000 to Liverpool, 40,000 
to London, 159,000 to Hull, 56,000 to Avon- 
mouth, 133,000 to Swangea, 219,000 to Tyne 
Dock, 364,000 to Rotterdam, 139,000 to Cette, 
72,000 to Bordeaux and 185,000 to Gibraltar. 


WHEAT—Cash grain. ruled quiet. Pre- 
miums weakened on Gulf wheat, and were 
at the lowest for a long time, with demand 
not particularly stimulated thereby. Win- 
ter wheat demand quiet, although with 
some business by way of Baltimore. Spring 
wheat premiums firm, owing to extreme 
scarcity of good wheat. Manitoba premiums 
weakened with larger movement of the crop. 
Buyers indifferent; even on days with a fair 
export business sales were not made until 
late, generally on some break in the future 
market. Buyers are putting bids in at low 
figures, with the idea that in case of a 
break they will be able to buy advanta-. 
geously. One day there were bids or in- 
quiries for approximately 7,000,000 bus, but 
only a small portion of this was worked. 
Quotations at the close: No. 1 northern 
spring, $1.84%; No. 2 hard winter, Chicago, 
$1.71%; No. 1 durum, $1.80%; No. 1 north- 
ern Manitoba, $1.78%; No. 2 northern Mani- 
toba, $1.76%. 

CORN—Values are held firmly, with a lit- 
tle export business nearly every day. The 
amount going out shows that countries and 
ports which cannot get Argentine corn are 
being forced to pay for American corn with- 
out regard to the price. Several lots were 
worked this week close to the extreme level 
of the seagon. 

OATS—Prices firm, with persistent export 
demand. Buying continues in large quan- 
tities, but in most cases is so close that the 
business is done by way of Newport News. 
A rumor has been current that some of the 
large government buying will be transferred 


“Shorts, to arrive, 100-Ib sacks.. 


from a London to a New York house, and 
orders will be distributed from here ‘instead 
of from London. A 

RYE FLOUR—Firm, with little change in 
values. Prices range $6.40@6.80 per bbl, in 
sacks, 

MILLFEED—Demand for western feed is 
quiet, and prices are easier. Offerings have 
been somewhat more liberal. City feed con- 
tinues firm, and mills are finding little or no 
difficulty in disposing of their output. . Quo- 
tations for spring bran, per ton, in 100-lb 
sacks, to arrive, $25.25; standard middlings, 
100’s, $27; red dog, $33.50. City feed: bulk 
bran $25, 100-lb sacks $26.50; heavy feed, 
in bulk $25.75, 100-lb sacks $27.60; flour 
middlings, 100’s, $34; red dog flour, $36, in 
bbls, 

CORN MEAL—tTrading at a very low 
level. Owing to the high price of old meal, 
buyers are’ holding off, waiting to learn 
prices for new meal. Quotations at ‘the 
close: kiln-dried, export, bbl $4.60; fine yel- 
low, 100’s, $2.10; white, 100’s, $2.10; coarse, 
100’s, $2.05; hominy, bbl $4.60; granulated 
yellow, $4.65 bbl; white granulated, $4.65 
bbl; corn flour, 100’s, $2.25; brewers’ meal, 
100’s, $2.19; grits, 100’s, $2.20; flakes, 100’s, 
$2.55. 





BALTIMORE, SEPT, 23 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, 196 lbs, wood: 


Spring patent, special brands..... $8.80@8.95 
TTI POCORE oc cccscccccccisoncs 8.55 @8.70 
ere ee a 8.25@8.40 
og ek Ne re 7.25 @7.75 
Spring second clear .........666% 6.60@7.10 
Winter patent, special stencils. 7.55 @7.60 
We NG em 0 0d Wie vicnd Cece veer 7.45 @7.50 
WERte? SCPAIERE coc ccveccvccigeie 6.85 @7.10 
Wiel GIS GIOET occ ccsccecvecve 6.50 @6.70 
Hard winter patent ............. 8.15 @8.30 
Hard winter straight ............ 7.90 @8.05 
Hard winter first clear .......... 6.95 @7.35 
Rye flour, pure and blended...... 6.10 @6.75 


MILLFEED—Up 50c ton on spring mid- 
dlings, otherwise unchanged and in mod- 
erate demand. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, 
per ton: spring bran, $25@25.75; middlings, 
$26.75 @27.25; soft winter brat, $26.50@27; 
middlings, $28 @29. _ 

WHEAT—Advanced 8%c, with movement 
and demand fair. Receipts, 1,020,288 bus; 
exports, 507,389; stock, 2,447,180. Closing 
prices; No. 2 red, spot and September, 
$1.56% ; October, $1.57%; November, $1.58%; 
December, $1.59%; No. 2 red western, spot 
and September, $1.64%. 

CORN—Gained %c, with demand and 
movement small. Receipts, 181,820 bus; ex- 
ports, 222,857; stock, 152,453. Closing prices: 
contract spot and September, 93%c; track 
yellow, 95@96c. 

OATS—Up %@lic, with movement and 
demand moderate. Receipts, 656,011 bus; 
exports, 311,127; stock, 1,025,475. Closing 
prices: No. 2 white, 52%@53c; standard 
white, 51% @52%c; No. 3 white, 51@51%c. 

RYE—Improved ic, with demand and 
movement light. Receipts, 131,196 bus; ex- 
ports, none; stock, 124,267. Closing price 
of spot No. 2 western for export, $1.29@ 
1.30. 





PHILADELPHIA, SEPT. 23 
FLOUR—Receipts during the week, 5,675 
bbls, and 5,468,545 Ibs in sacks. Exports, 
3,200 sacks to Copenhagen. Quotations, 196 
lbs in wood: 


Spring favorite brands .......... $8.50@9.00 
Spring Patent .....csceccccsseves 7.75 @8.25 
Spring first clear ........ccece0e08 6.75 @7.25 
City mills— 
Choice and fancy patent ....... 8.50@9.00 
Regular grades— 
Winter patent ........0eeeeees 7.15 @7.65 
Winter straight ..........+..-. 6.65 @7.10 
Winter first clear ........+.+. 6.00@6.25 
Winter patent .... cc cceccevcncee 7.15 @7.65 
Winter straight .........0-eeeeeee 6.75 @7.10 
Winter first clear .....--seeveese 6.00 @6.25 
Kansas patent, cotton sacks ..... 7.80@8.10 
Kansas straight, cotton sacks..... 7.60@7.80 
Kansas first clear, cotton sacks... 6.96@7.10 


MILLFEED—Offerings light, and values 
well sustained, with demand fair. Quota- 
tions, per ton: 

Soft winter bran, 100-lb sacks. 
Western to arrive, in bulk...... 
Spring bran, 100-lb sacks— 


- $28.00 @28.50 
25.50 @ 26.00 


WOE cscs erverosecosseccceces 26.00 @ 26.50 

To arrive, lake-and-rail ..... 25.00 @ 25.50 
White middlings, to arrive, 100- 

BD GG cede cic cccsssicscnce 33.00 @ 33.50 
Standard middlings, to arrive, 

100-Ib sackS ......--sseeeeee 27.00 @ 27.50 


Red dog, to arrive, 140-lb sacks 35.00@35.50 
27.00 @ 27.50 
Mixed feed, to arrive, 100-lb sks 27.00@28.00 

WHEAT—Unfavorable crop reports influ- 
enced bullish speculation in all home grain 
centers, and prices here advanced 8c. Ex- 
port demand fairly active. Receipt#, 732,451 
bus; exports, 420,795; stock, 1,670,723. Clos- 
ing prices, bu: 


CAR LOTS, IN EXPORT ELEVATOR 


No. 2 red, spot ....-.secceevevees $1.53 @1.56 
No. 2 southern red ........ peeeeee 1,49@1.52 
Steamer No. 2 red ......--eeeeees 1.48@1.51 
ES. PPP Tee rey 1.48 @1.51 
MOTOCNSE Boo cc ce cboctccccvcvase 1.45 @1.48 
Mejestsd Buccs ccevsccdecccdeves 1.42@1.45 


RYE FLOUR—In small supply, and firm 
but quiet. Quotations: $6.50@7 per 196 Ibs, 
either wood or sacks. 

CORN—Supplies small and market firm 





and ic higher, but trade quiet. Receipts, 
16,662 bus; stock, 77,110. Closing prices, bu: 


CAR LOTS FOR LOCAL TRADE 


Western No. 2 yellow ........... 97@98 
Western steamer yellow .........+. 96 @97 
Western No. 3 yellow ...........4. 94@95 
Western No. 4 yellow .......--+005 91@92 


CORN PRODUCTS—Trade quiet, but of- 
ferings light and market firm. Quotations: 
100-1b 


Bb sacks 
Kiln-dried yellow meal.$4. eos. 80 *. 25@2.30 
Granulated yellow meal 4.85@4.95 2.30@2.36 
Granulated white meal. 4.90@5.00 2.35@2.45 
Yellow table meal .... 4.75@4.80 2.25@2.30 
White table meal ..... 4.80@4.90 2.35@2.40 
White corn flour ...... 4.90@5.00 2.35 @2.40 
Yellow corn flour ..... 4.80@4.90 2.30@2.35 
Pearl hominy ......... 4.90@5.00 2.35 > has 


Hominy and grits, case 1.75@1.80 

OATS—Offerings light and senitbek ne 
vanced 2c under a fair demand. Receipts, 
345,648 bus; exports, 388,656; stock, 373,561. 
Quotations: 


We MNO a he bev oe chsh Cadet + ta @54 

Standard white ...........ce008 @53% 
eR Pe erate 3 @52% 
No. 4 white ........ TC ecebecctec 50% @51% 
BAMPIS SOUS < cccaccccscccccsises 47% @48% 


OATMEAL—Scarce and steadily held, but 
trade quiet. Quotations: ground, per 200 


lbs, wood, $6.38; patent, cut, per 200 Ibs, 
wood, $6.38@7.26; rolled, steam and kiln- 
dried, per 180 Ibs, in wood, $5.80@6.05; 


pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, $4.20@5.75. 





DULUTH, SEPT. 23 
FLOUR—Mill quotations for car or round 
lots, per 196 lbs, f.o.b. Duluth: 
Sept. 23 19156 
-$8.50@8.60 $4.90@5.10 


First patent, wood... 
8.40@8.50 4.80@5.00 


Second patent, wood.. 


Straight, wood ....... 8.30@8.40 4.70@4.80 
First clear, jute...... 6.60@6.80 4.15@4.40 
Second clear, jute..... 4.65@4.80 3.15@3.40 
Red dog, jute ........ 3.10@3.20 2.90@3.00 


DURUM FLOUR—Quotations in car or 
round lots, 140 lbs, saa a 


. 23 1915 
Med. semolina, jute.. rx es. 85 $5.00@5.10 
Patent, jute ......... 8.05@8.15 4.80@4.90 
Cut-straight, jute - 6.55@7.65 4.40@4.50 


RYE FLOUR—Quotations in car or round 
lots, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. mill, Sept. 23, were: 
family blend, $6.75; pure white, $7; pure 
dark, $6.05; dark blend, $6.05. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 
By weeks ending on dates given: 
1916 bbis 1915 bbis 1914 bbls 
Sept. 23.27,680 Sept. 25.30,740 Sept. 26.36,600 
Sept. 16.21,000 Sept. 18.33,150 Sept. 19.40,100 
Sept. 9.23,370 Sept. 11.25,665 Sept. 12.19,200 
Sept. 2.24,900 Sept. 4.16,810 Sept. 5.23,600 
Foreign flour shipments for weeks named: 


1916 bbis 1915 bbis 1914 bbls 
Sept. 23. 2,550 Sept. 25.10,000 Sept. 26. 
Sept. 16. Sept. 18. . Sept. 19. 
Sept. 9. Sept. 11. Sept. 12. 7,590 


Sept. 3. .cse CO. 4. 2cec BH BS 


WHEAT—News strengthened  caitieas 
of holders, and action mainly upward. Set- 
backs were few and feeble. Some easiness 
early, in sympathy with lower foreign cables 
and decline in Argentine freights. Outside 
reports of export sales encouraged new buy- 
ing and offerings were absorbed with sur- 
prising promptness. Argentina reported 
rain needed, and Liverpool prices advanced. 
Largely influenced by outside markets, be- 
lievers in higher prices here bought. Full 
advance not maintained, though closing quo- 
tations show net gains of 7@8%c in spring 
compared with Sept. 16, and 6@8%c in 
durum. Local milling demand fairly good; 
some eastern inquiry. Claim that Greek 
government was in market for big lot of 
durum caused strength. Amount wanted 
was not available. Supplies limited and 
short crop expected to strengthen prices and 
make durum scarce, 


CLOSING PRICES OF DURUM WHEAT 


Duluth closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, spot, September and December: 


Spot durum———,, 
N 





Sept. No. 1 0. 2 Sept. Dec. 
AG. - sewes @161% ..... @158% 158% 154% 
| ae @161% 159% @160% 159% 155% 
: ree @163% 161% @162% 161% 156% 


- % 159% @161% 160% 156% 
21... 162% @165% 160% @163% 161% 157% 
22... 166% @169% 164% @167% 165% 161 
23.. 167% @170% 165% @168% 166% 162% 
100 @101 103° 96 


Duluth closing prices of cash wheat, in 
cents: 
Sept. No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
16... 162% @163% 156% @160% 149% @156% 
18... 163% @164% 157% @161% 150% @157% 
19... 163% @164% 158% @162% 151% @158% 
20... 164 @165 159 @162 152 @159 
21... 164% @165% 159% @161% 152% @158% 
22... 168% @169% 163% @165% 156% @162% 
23... 169% @170% were eee 157% @163% 
Be ss sees @ 96% .....@ 94% ..... Pisces 


Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
Sept. 16 ... 42% @43% 118@119% “65 @105 
Sept. 18 ... 43% @44% 117@118 65@105 
Sept. 19 ... 43% @44% 117@118 65@105 
Sept. 20 ... 43% @44% 117@118 65@105 
Sept. 21 43% @44% 117@118 65@108 
Sept. 22 ... 44% @45% 118@119 65 @108 
Sept. 23 ... 44% @45% -@119 65@108 
Sept. 25* .. 32% @33% -@ 96 47@ 54 

*1915. 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 
Sept. 23 (000’s omitted), in bushels: 


7-——Domestic——, ——-Bonded——_, 

1916 1915 1914 1916 1915 1914 
>| 350 369 753 32 il 14 
Sa 84 117 84 


853 1,253 1,568 34 27 22 
Flaxseed .. 729 168 ‘905 76 8 481 


THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday (Sept. 23) at Duluth-Superior, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 
7~— Receipts——, gee taht tase 
Wheat— 1916 1915 1914 1916 1915 


Spring 693 3,395 3,282 7303 3,569 t or 
Durum .... 327 1,602 994 214 1,794 1,144 
Winter 266 281 389 125 134 379 
Western .. 28 1 3 13 1 2 
Totals ..1,214 5,279 4,668 744 5,498 3,495 
Bonded ... 56 186 152 4 373 53 
m ~ ape --1,270 5,465 4,820 748 5,871 3,548 
oeeewe 152 434 615 563 438 122 
‘Bonded . 3 3 2 4 eee 
RFS .vcccece 142 447 258 304 491 278 
Bonded oon ee oe eee BS see 
Barley . 322 1,139 551 423 679 425 
Bonded... 19 12 4 see eee eee 
Flaxseed .. 11 5 36 186 348 96 
Bonded... pe > rrr ese 260 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Sept. 23 
(000’s omitted), in bushels, and receipts by 
weeks ending Saturday: Receipts by 
7~Wheat stocks—, -———grade——, 
1916 1915 1914 1916 1915 1914 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 hard .... 219 126 155 88 179 53 
1 northern.1,838 542 1,244 102 1,801 948 
2 northern. 775 200 1,373 119 761 689 


No. 3 ...-- 455 ... 153 144 367 = 681 
rere aes eee 93 85 101 3842 
Rejected .. ... eee @ abe 23 38 
Mixed gr.. ... vee ees 12 aime eas 
No-grade .. ... oes 40 17 124 159 
Sample gr. es's ave 24 11 39 
Special bin.1, 368 900 1,321 ee eee eee 


Totals ..4.655 1,768 4,383 641 3,369 2,849 
Macaroni .1;068 863 596 189 1,505 803 
S’western .1,003 183 186 223 188 294 


Western .. 38 oes 4 34 1 11 
po eee eee +». 146 162 108 
Totals ..6,764 2,814 5,169 1,132 5,225 4,065 
Bonded ... 111 116 254 66 116 207 
Totals ..6,875 2,930 5,423 1,198 5,341 4,272 


FLAXSEED—Bearishly inclined early, due 
to favorable domestic crop news and light 
demand. When it became apparent that no 
damage by frost had been done, holders sold 
and market became weak. An oversold con- 
dition later developed a firm feeling, with 
early sellers becoming prominent buyers. 
Following this, market showed considerable 
nervousness, working up and down, but not 
making any material headway in either 
direction. Consumptive buying on all set- 
backs created uneasiness among short- 
sellers. Late in week, unfavorable reports 
from Argentina caused shorts to run to 
cover, and prices advanced under aggressive 
bidding. Close was strong, 54% @7%c higher 
than Sept. 16. Market is in condition to 
respond to any adverse reports. Technical 
position strong. 


BUFFALO, SEPT. 23 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, wood, carloads: 





Spring 

Pe CE vige ct cwescéieens aweas $8.50@8.65 
WEPMEMG sce tncecddaccevecscccons 7.75 @7.95 
Le BTU eee 7.20@7.50 
BOCOME GIOGP ce vcccsicccscvcvsiece 6.30 @6.60 
BEE. 0. woo Wu bs 0d eevecsbcowst 4.50@4.85 
RPA POO 8 cece ches ss cccccvecvess eee + @7.20 

Sacked 
Geeihe DERM, BOP COM oc cccvccevoveses $24.00 
Standard middlings, per ton ........ 26.25 
Flour middlings, per ton ...........+. 31.50 
Red dog flour, 140-lb sack, ton....... 34.00 


Hominy feed, white, per ton 
Gluten feed, per ton ......... 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton .. eee 
Corn meal, table, per tom ...........+. 
Cracked corn, per ton .........esee008 
Cottonseed meal, 41 per cent, per ton. 38.00 
Oil meal, per ton, carloads .......... 37.00 
Rolled oats, bbl, 180 Ibs, net, wood... 5.75 
Oat hulls, reground, sacked, per ton.. 16.50 

WHEAT—Old No, 1 northern, prompt 
shipment, was offered at 21@22c over Chi- 
cago December, and some business was done. 
Mixtures of old and new were quoted at 
19@19%ec over Chicago December, and it 
was rumored that a liberal amount was 
worked around those figures. Winter wheat, 
soft, track receipts, were picked up as soon 
as offered when prices were the same as last 
week. The advance of 3c shut off the mills, 
but they will be in again next week. Clos- 
ing: No. 2 red, $1.57; No. 3 red, $1.52; No. 
2 white, $1.52 asked,—on track, through 
billed. 

CORN—The market was generally higher 
this week and closed strong at ic advance, 
with no offerings. The mills wanted fresh 
shelled country corn and would have paid 
the prices. Closing: No. 2 yellow, 92%c; 
No. 3 yellow, 92%c; No. 4 yellow, 90%c,— 
on track, through billed. 

OATS—Higher and closed strong with a 
good demand for the best weights of any 
grade. The undertone is strong and there 
will be buyers here next week for all offer- 
ings. Closing: No. 2 white, 51%c; standard, 
5lc; No. 3 white, 50%c; No. 4 white, 49%c, 
—on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—Maltsters are taking what they 
want to cover sales of malt and no more. 
Prices are advancing steadily. Sales of 
old were at $1.11@1.15 and new at $1.06@ 
1.17. 

RYE—Nothing doing here, No. 2 quoted 
at $1.32, rail shipment, track, Buffalo. 


BOSTON, SEPT. 23 
FLOUR—Closing prices at wholesale: 
Per carload— Dl, wood 








Spring, special short patent...... $9.30@9.50 
Spring, Minneapolis ............ ~ 9.00@9.10 
Spring, country .......s.seceeess 8.35 @8.756 
Spring first clear, in cotton ...... 6.90@7.50 
Kansas patent, standard, sacks... 7.80@8.10 
Kansas, cut-straights, sacks...... 7.40 @7.60 
h:.. @ ... yee ao 7.50 @8.05 
PD ES «oo ono deeccecescece 7.15 @7.75 
Winter first clear ............... 6.90 @7.60 


MILLFEED—Receivers reported a slow 
demand for wheat feeds last week, buyers 
only meeting immediate needs. The market 
was higher on some grades. Gluten feed 
held steady. Hominy feed and stock feed 
quiet and lower. Oat hulls in fair demand. 
Cottonseed meal steady but quiet. Linseed 
meal: quiet. Alfalfa meal dull and easy. 
Quotations, mill shipment, in 100-lb sacks, 
per ton: spring bran, $26; winter bran, 
$26.50; middlings, $28.25@32; mixed feed, 
$28.25@31; red dog, in 140-lb sacks, $36.75; 


oat hulls, reground, $18.50; gluten feed, 
$31.78; hominy feed, $35.65; stock feed, 
$33.50; alfalfa meal, $25@27; cottonseed 


meal, $37@39; linseed meal, $38.50. 
CEREAL PRODUCTS—The demand for 
corn meal and oatmeal was quiet last week, 
with no change in prices. Rye flour and 
graham flour firmly held, but generally 
quiet. Quotations, mill shipment, in wood: 
granulated corn meal, $4.90; bolted, $4.85; 
feeding corn meal, in 100-lb bags, $1.90@ 
1.92; cracked corn, in 100-lb bags, $1.92@ 
1.94; rye flour, in sacks, $5.90@7; graham 
flour, $6.35@8.10. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
7-Receipts—, -——Stocks——, 
1916 1915 1916 1915 
Flour, bblis.... 39,129 29,439 
Wheat, bus...235,955 372,739 195,650 


Corn, bus..... 84,460 2,014 15,905 1,400 
Oats, bus..... 144,010 62,547 250,130 31,536 
Rye, bus...... 469T = secee 16,566 2,355 
Bariey, Dus... sce. 35,021 5,070 44,766 
Millfeed, tons. 80 40 - wees eove 
Corn meal, bbis ..... Seer eT 
Oatmeal, cases 3,000 ee  secge. Senate 
Oatmeal, sacks 2,000 BOee. saree. .cvdec 


WEEK’S EXPORTS 








c—Flour—, Wheat Corn 

To— bbls sacks bus bus 
Liverpool | Gawerry ee coeeee 
London ..... «+. 8,797 A38,026 8 . wcces 
Glasgow .... ... Y) arre ree 36,636 
Manchester... ... 500 130,378 = wcsaes 
BRN. wc cvccs See > iveveh -- wieees |  ceakien 
Miscellaneous 518 ...... se waeee 800 
Totals .... 718 23,785 231,200 37,436 


Since Jan. 1 9,851 1,223,015 15,439,688 1,225,324 





MINNEAPOLIS, SEPT. 26 
Quotations today by Minneapolis and out- 
side mills for flour in carload or round lots, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 lbs, were within 
the following range: 
Sept. 26 Year ago 
Standard patent, wood.$8.40@8.80 $5.25@5.60 


Second patent, wood... 8.25@8.65 5.10@5.45 
Fancy clear, jute...... 6.80@7.00 4.50@4.80 
First clear, jute....... 6.55@6.90 4.40@4.75 
Second clear, jute..... 4.00@4.75 2.60@3.00 
Red dog, jute ........ 3.10@3.20 2.60@2.70 


Durum flour quotations f.o.b. Minneapolis 
today (Sept. 26), in jute, were: 


Medium semolina ...........+065 $7.85 @8.30 
pee ee et eer errr ret oe ree 7.75 @8.20 
CE cc ccc cecebhebes sc cacedtveyeees 5.20@6.10 


Prices asked by northwestern mills, in- 
cluding Minneapolis and outside, per 280 Ibs, 
in jute, c.i.f., including 2 per cent commis- 
sion, today (Sept. 26) were nominally: 





LONDON 
WRORR ho w8h Wicca Odnge ed eee 55s 64 @58s 
Co er ee | ea 
We GOOD co cavicedegiseteses 53s 6d @54s 6d 
BSOCONG CIORF occ ccssvcsccoss 35s @4l1s 
«SRT RP EMRE RETR Cre 55s 64d @58s 
First clear .......- 53s 6d @54s 6d 
Second clear 35s @4l1s 
POE nb b.s'00 oes beiaasedeye’s 55s 6d @58s 
i... APUPereye errr rere 53s 6d @54s 6a 
BOCONE CIOAF 2 occccccesccsvce 35s @4is 


Mills are not making any quotations -to 
Amsterdam. 
MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1916 1915 1914 1913 
Sept. 30... ...... 483,355 345,275 414,515 
Sept. 23... 338,660 487,815 397,160 421,265 
Sept. 16... 392,695 455,090 407,325 415,820 
Sept. 9... 359,000 370,780 370,805 381,970 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1916 1915 1914 1913 
Sept. 30... ....+. 50,700 68,300 66,300 
Sept. 23... 14,180 46,050 65,245 49,970 
Sept. 16... 19,700 36,745 37,480 48,000 


Sept. 9... 5,725 24,990 14,865 46,900 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1916 1915 1916 1916 
Aug. 5. 65 55,100 198,760 134,710 3,930 2,345 
Aug. 12. 65 55,100 224,750 123,335 715 510 
Aug. 19. 65 55,100 213,880 110,045 1,180 1,285 
Aug. 26. 65 55,100 222,550 122,815 1,355 1,865 
Sept. 2. 63 53,750 217,890 160,715 1,260 7,600 
Sept. 9. 63 54,450 207,695 217,685 615 5,020 
Sept. 16. 63 54,450 207,445 278,120 1,570 4,975 
Sept. 23. 49 41,475 150,945 226,085 865 10,555 

MILLFEED PRICES 

Minneapolis car-lot prices of milifeed to- 
day (Sept. 26) for prompt shipment (14 
days), per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were 
reported as follows by brokers: 


Sept. 26 Year ago 
BPGE occ cccceseces $20.50@21.50 $17.75 @18.50 
Stand middlings.. 22.50@23.50 18.75@19.60 


Flour middlings.. + 27.00@29.00 23.00@25.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 30.50@32.00 25.00@27.00 

The Boston basis of prices for millfeed is 
given below, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 

Sept. 26 Year ago 

- $25. 50026. 50 $22.75 @23.50 
Stand. middlings. . 27.50@28.50 23.75@24.50 
Flour middlings. . . 32.00@34.00 28.00@30.00 
R. dog, 140-lb scks 35.50@37.00 30.00@32.00 


Standard bran. 


September 27, 1916 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.0.b, Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibst..... «--$33.00@33. » 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst... 33.00@33.5 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbst... 33.00@33. = 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst... 33.00@33.50 


Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-1b sacks overs @24.00 
Yellow corn meal, granulated*.. 4.30@ 4.40 
Corn meal, white* ............ + 440@ 4.50 
Rye flour, pure fancy patent*. 7.00@ 7.10 
Rye flour, pure medium straight® 6.50@ 6.60 - 
Rye flour, pure dark German*.. 5.90@ 6.00 
Graham, standard, bbl* ....... 7.10@ 7. a0 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood ......... 5.35@ 5 

Mill screenings, per ton ........ 9. g13: hd 
Elevator screenings, per ton.... 11.00@14.00 


Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 19.00@21.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 21.00@24.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 17.00@24.00 


Fine seed screenings, ton ...... 15.00@18.00 
Oil cake, 2,000 Ibe ...........4.- sees @34.00 
Oil meal, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sackst .....@36.00 


*Per bbl in sacks. Where not otherwise 
stated sacks are of 49 and 98 Ib cotton. 

tCar-lot prices. Less than car lots, $14 
1.25 per ton additional. 

tIn sacks. 





MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN 


Sept. 26.—Wheat in the Minneapolis mar- 
ket today closed 3@4%c higher than a week 
ago. There was a pretty steady climb a!! 
the week, high point being reached yester- 
day. Reports of drouth in Argentine Re- 
public exercised the chief influence on the 
market. The great shortage in the North- 
west, and the necessity for the mills to look 
elsewhere for raw material, is more and 
more impressing itself on the milling and 
grain trade, and tends to provide a founda- 
tion for high prices. 

High and low points for the week were: 
September, $1.67% and $1.585%; December, 
$1. ee and $1.55%; May, $1.63% and 
$1.52%. . 

Compared with Minneapolis closing prices 
on Sept. 19, at the close today No. 1 north- 
ern, December and May wheat were 4%c 
higher, September 3%c higher, No. 2 north- 
ern 3% @4%c higher. 

Cash wheat is in good demand, though 
millers are fighting shy of the upper grades 
on account of the high premiums. With 
options 6@7c bu higher for the week, pre- 
miums on the choicer offerings of top grades 
have been reduced at least 1c. With prices 
abnormally high, millers seek to fill their 
requirements from the lower grades as 
much as possible. No difficulty, however, 
is experienced in disposing of contract 
grades. The limited receipts of these are 
sold early each day, 

While receipts of spring wheat at Minne- 
apolis for the week ended Saturday were 
approximately 1,000 cars less than in the 
corresponding period in 1915, receipts of 
No. 4 wheat totaled 834 cars against only 
77 last year. 

Cash grain salesmen report a strengthen- 
ing in prices on the better offerings of No. 
4 wheat. In some instances, sales of No. 3 
and No. 4 were made during the week at 
1@4c bu higher, compared with the option, 
than could have been obtained a week ago. 
On the other hand, soft, blighted, light- 
weight wheat of the same varieties is very 
slow of sale and, if anything, is lower. 

No. 1 hard is quoted at 7@8c bu over 
December; choice No. 1 northern, blue-stem, 
6c over December; ordinary No. 1 northern, 
3@5c over December; No. 2 northern, 2c 
under to 8c over December; No. 3 northern, 
10@1ic under December; No. 4 wheat, 30@fc 
under December. 

The appended table shows closing prices 
in cents per bushel, at Minneapolis, of cash 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 northern and No. 3 
northern wheat: 

Sept. No. 1 nor No. 2 nor No. 3 

15.. 162% @166% 157% @162% 150% @158% 
16.. 158% @161% 153% @158% 146% @154% 
18.. 159% @163% 155% @159% 148% @155% 
19.. 160% @163% 156% @160% 147 @155% 
20.. 161% @164% 156% @161% 148% @157's 

21.. 161% @164% 156% @161% 148% @157% 
22.. 164% @167% 159% @164% 151% @160% 
28.. 165% @168% 160% @165% 152% @161% 
25.. 166% @169% 161% @166% 153% @162% 


26.. 165% @168% 160% @165% 152% @161% 
28*. 94% @ 99% 90% @ 96% 85% @ 93% 
107% @109% 104 @107 99 @i04 


29t. 
"1915. 1914. 
Average prices of cash wheat sales at 


_Minneapolis for No. 4, sample grade and 


no-grade: 

Sept. No. 4 8.G. N.G. Sept. No.4 8.G. N.G. 
20...189% 128% 186% 23...146% 125% 128 
1...188 118% 142% 26...144% 130 149% 


2...187 122% 120 26...143 180% 125 
Closing prices of September, December 

and May wheat: 

Sept. Sept. Dec. May Sept. Sept. Dec. May 

20...161% 158% 156 23...165 162% 160% 


21...161 158% 156% 25...165% 163% 161% 
22... 168% 161% 159% 26...164% 162% 160% 


DURUM WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing prices of durum wheat 
Minneapolis were: 
cum. No. 1 No. 2 No. 3* Sent. No. 1 No. 2 No. 3° 
20...168% 162% 156% 23...172% 168% 15 19% 
21. ..167% 162% 157% 25...172% 168% 162% 
2 S11 167 159% 26...169% 165% 162% 
*Average of closing prices. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks —_ 3 
Saturday were: Sept. ¢ 
Sept. 23 Sept. 16 1918 


in 





Wheat, bus ..... 3,747,310 3,707,440 4,349,280 
Flour, bbls ...... 21,511 22,120 19,434 
Millstuff, tons ... 2, Be 2,315 1,186 
OS ee 55, 80,520 90,170 
Oats, bus ....... 1,337, O60 1,932,160 1,254,420 
nay oes oesee 1,226,260 1,306,770 1,255,380 
SS See 394,460 389,880 760 
Pietsenl, bus 82,000 33,000 
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September 27, 1916 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 

ending Saturday were: Sept. 25 
Sept. 23 Sept. 16 1915 

Wheat, bus ..... 1,102,360 1,057,720 1,567,700 
Flour, bbls ...... 337,110 386,351 477,343 
Millstuff, tons ... 16,005 17,792 18,282 
Corn, Dus ....... 65,270 65,88 51,980 
Oaté, ME Ciseces 687,840 429,19 692,550 
Barley, bus ..... 932,360 733,590 1,260,540 
Rye, bus ........ 290,400 193,050 90,390 
Flaxseed, bus 3,780 1,200 1,000 


RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
At Minneapolis for the week ending Satur- 
day, the receipts of wheat by cars were as 
follows, with comparisons: Sept. 25 Sept. 26 
Sept. 23 Sept. 16 1915 1914 




















No. 1 hard ..... 55 44 306 67 
No. 1 northern... 146 186 1,556 589 
No. 2 northern... 155 171 619 603 
No. 3 saccedevees 211 249 195 656 
No. & cocccccces 834 884 77 460 
Rejected ....... a eae 26 155 
No-grade ....... 35 36 107 182 
Sample grade .. 533 523 56 see 

Totals, spring.1,969 2,093 2,942 2,712 
Hard winter 644 721 97 783 
Macaroni ....... 237 206 146 136 
Mixed ..cceecees 139 120 139 127 
Western ....... 90 86 3 7 

Totals ccovsec 3,079 3,226 .3,327 3,765 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted): Sept. 25 Sept. 26 
Sept. 23 Sept. 16. 1915 1914 
No. 1 hard ..... 230 259 43 267 











No. 1 northern. .1,780 1,828 88 1,383 
No. 2 northern. .1,198 1,277 43 1,374 
Other grades... .2,365 2,261 142 3,248 

Totale ...... 5,573 5,625 316 6,272 
In 1918 ....... 8,742 TGt -vaece” seers 
In 1913 ...-+.. 3,231 SOe .. bony seve 
In 1911 2.000. 4,783 BOOB. secs vencce 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


Sept. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
19.... 81@8243%@44 117 @118 63@105 
20.... 81@82483%@44 117 @118 65@105 
21.... 82@83 48% @43% 117 @118 65@105 
22.... 82@83 44% @44% 118 @1i19 67@107 
23.... 82@8345 @45% 118% @119% 67@107 
25.... 82@83 45 @45%120 @121 67@107 
27*... 67@68 32% @33% 938 @ 94 47@ 55 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 
Sep. 25 Sep. 26 Sep. 27 





Sept. 23 Sept. 16 1915 1914 1913 

Corn 1 3 16 16 47 
Oats ...4,811 3,956 767 2,541 3,212 
Barley... 245 202 311 640 681 
Rye .... 140 93 13 317 330 
Flaxseed. 5 3 6 18 54 

Closing Wheat Prices 
Closing prices of September, December, 


May and cash wheat at points named, on 
each day of the week, per bushel, were: 
SEPTEMBER WHEAT 


Tues Wed Thurs Fri Sat Mon 
19 20 21 22 23 25 


Mpls. .....161% 161% 161 1635165 165% 
Duluth ...163% 163% 163% 167 168% 169% 
Chicago ..149% 149% 149% 151% 153% 164 


St. Louis..151% 150 150 152% 155 154% 
Kans. City.146% 147% 146% 151 152% ..... 
Winnip’gt 152% 153% 153% 156% 158% ..... 


DECEMBER WHEAT 


Mpls. ..... 157% 158% 158% 161% 162% 1634 
Duluth ...1565% 157 157% 161% 162% 163% 
Chicago ..149% 149% 150% 153% 155% 155% 


St. Louis. .149% 150% 150% 153% 155% 155 
Kans. City.146 146% 146% 149% 151% 151% 
Winnipeg 147% 148% 1485 151% 153% 155% 


MAY WHEAT 


Mpls. ..... 155% 156 156% 159% 160% 161% 
Duluth ...155% 155% 156 159 160% 160% 
Chicago ..150% 150% 151 153% 155% 154% 
St. Louis..1505% 150% 150% 153% 155% 155 
Kans. City.147 147% 147% 150% 151% 151% 
Winnipeg 149% 149% 149% 1525 155% 156% 
CASH WHEAT 

Mpls.*t ...162% 162% 162% 165% 167% 167% 
Duluth*t .164% 164% 165 168% 170% 170% 
Chicago*t 161 163 161% 163% 167 
St. Louist— 

2 hard ..156% 160% 155 

2 red ...158% 160% 160 158 
Kans. Cityt— 

2hard ,.152 155 154% 155% 159 

2 red ...168 157% 157 159 158 169 
Milw'kee*f.159 161 161 163 165 167 
Toledo— 


161% 164% 166 
164% 165 


2 red ...158 158 158% 156% 158% 158 
Winnip’g* 157 ..... 158% 162% ..... ..... 
*No. 1 northern. tAverage of closing 
Prices. tOctober. 





Coarse Grain at Minneapolis 
Sept. 26.—Oats were in good demand and 
firm compared with the futures the past 
Week. Elevators were the chief buyers, but 
shippers and feeders were also in the mar- 
ket. No. 8 white closed today at 444%@ 
44%e bu; No. 4 white, 42% @43%c. 
Choice corn continues in good demand 
and firm. Lower grades were quiet all the 
Week, but prices held steady. Closing prices 


today: No. 3 yellow, 82@88c bu; other 
stades, 70@S8ic. 
Rye was in good general demand and 


Strong. Millers and shippers were good buy- 
"fs. No, 2 closed at $1.20%@1.21% bu to- 
day, or 3%e bu higher than a week ago. 
Barley was quite active and strong most 
¢ the week. The past two days, however, 
uyers hesitated to, pay the high prices 


asked, and consequently many cars were 
ie. over. Closing range today, 67c@ 
. u. 


THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Flaxseed and Products 
Holland is in the market for oil cake and 


sales were made by local linseed mills dur-. 


ing the past- week at as high as $34 per 
2,000 Ibs, f.o.b. Minneapolis. Direct sales 
were made to both Holland and the United 
Kingdom. Eastern exporters are represent- 
ed to be freely bidding $38.50, New York 
basis. 

Linseed mills, owing to the light receipts 
of flaxseed; are not yet running at anything 
like full capacity. Consequently, offerings 
are limited and no difficulty is experienced 
in disposing of the output. 

Domestic buyers are not at all keen after 
linseed oil meal, on account of the high 
price, yet there is a fair demand and a 
little is being sold right along on the basis 
of $35.50@36 ton, car lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Oil meal is admittedly high, yet crushers 
maintain that, from a feeding standpoint, it 
is cheap in comparison with ground coarse 
grains. 

* «* 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 

flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


o—Mpls— -——Duluth——_,, 

Track Toarr. Track Sept. Oct. 
Sept. 19...$2.09 2.08 2.10 2.09% 2.09% 
Sept. 20... 2.10% 2.09% 2.11% 2.11% 2.10% 
Sept. 21... 2.08% 2.07% 2.10 2.09% 2.09 
Sept. 22... 2.14 2.13 2.15 2.14 2.14% 
Sept. 23... 2.16 2.15 2.17 2.15% 2.16% 
Sept. 25... 2.14 2.13 2.15 2.14 2.14% 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


r—— Receipts——, ——In store——, 


1916 1915 1914 1916 1915 1914 
Minneapolis. 82 112 279 5 6 18 
Duluth ..... 12 5 37 805 171 1,336 

Totaw.... 04. 17 816 819 177 .1,884 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1916, to 


Sept. 23, 1916, were, in bus (000’s omitted): 
--Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1 9 1915 





916 1915 1916 
Minneapolis ... 154 270 8 10 
Duluth ....... 28 13 277 691 
TORE. «verve 182 283 285 701 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United 
States in bushels (000’s omitted): 


w——— Sent. 23 














Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore 2,373 214 987 172 70 
Boston ..... 70 24 341 1 1 
Buffalo ..... 3,026 763 8,127 140 187 
Chicago - 7,090 1,548 18,274 62 125 
Detroit ..... 432 127 259 37 ote 
Duluth ..... 6,764 “re 350 84 853 
Galveston ... 2,375 15 ove oes soe 
Indianapolis. 355 233 778 5 
Kansas City. 11,426 295 1,109 56 aoe 
Milwaukee... 85 75 949 65 258 
Minneapolis.. 5,573 1 4,811 140 245 
New Orleans. 3,011 148 170 es 121 
Newp. News. 80 ste 501 4 one 
New York... 4,795 202 934 7 302 
Omaha ..... 1,812 72 1,314 29 37 
POOFIR 222.0% 14 127 758 “as 06% 
Philadelphia. 1,557 78 372 13 
St. Louis.... 2,614 167 613 15 
Toledo ...... 2,107 51 840 5 
Canals ...... 83 ee opie ase ove 
eee 1,030 307 45 287 248 

Totals..... 56,672 4,483 36,532 1, 


3,742 34,231 
1,976 13,354 1,270 2,037 
5,855 25,088 1,210 3,663 
7,308 31,398 1,391 4,509 

Changes for the week: Increases—Wheat, 
1,222,000 bus; corn, 741,000; oats, 2,301,000; 
rye, 277,000. Decrease—Barley, 147,000 bus, 


Sept. 16, 1916 55,450 
Sept. 25, 1915 11,350 
Sept. 26, 1914 45,382 
Sept. 27, 1913 49,026 





World’s Grain Shipments 
World’s wheat and corn shipments by 
weeks in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Sept. 25 Sept. 26 














Wheat— Sept. 23 Sept. 16 1915 1914 
America ..... 6,613 7,834 8,317 8,473 
i ae 160 560 200 oe 
are 922 vibe ome 704 
Danube ...... one 04d nee 128 
Argentina .... 1,072 840 48 136 
Australia ..... 544 880 one 184 
Others ....... 190 248 404 one 

Tots., wheat 9,501 10,362 8,969 9,625 
COR isc cweuee ,874 3,723 5,987 4,539 

On passage— 

Wheat ....... O8,.253 40768 S36878° ..i0< 
OPM. 22 dadec ts 19,678 20,800 23,977  ..... 





Crops of Western Canada 
Estimates of the wheat crop of western 


Canada, embracing Manitoba, Alberta and 
Saskatchewan, follow (000’s omitted): 
Crop Crop 
Acres bus Acres bus 
1916... .10,600*167,433 1907.... 5,015 70,650 
1915....12,540 365,000 1906.... 5,013 94,461 
1914....10,952 141,576 1905.... 4,019 86,810 
1913....10,531 184,550 1904.... 3,420 657,856 
1912....10,126 175,400 1903.... 3,124 50,300 
1911.... 9,800 146,509 1902.... 3,625 64,000 
1910.... 8,453 113,269 1901.... .... 68,300 
1909.... 6,922 119,744 1900.... 17,055 
1908.... 6,056 99,312 1899.. 34,830 


*Estimate by Northwest Grain Dealers’ 
Association, based on condition Sept. 

Yield per acre for 1916, 15.7 bus; for 1915, 
27.8; for 1914, 12.7; for 1913, 17; for 1912, 
18.6 


WESTERN CANADA—COARSE GRAIN 

Estimates of the coarse grain area and 
yield of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta are as follows (000’s omitted): 


o—*1916—,  -——1915—, 1914 

Crop Crop Crop 

Acres bus Acres bus bus 
Oats..... 6,919 280,220 6,621 339,000 162,459 
Barley... 1,787 44,675 °1,153 39,200 22,690 
Flaxseed. 643 6,751 520 4,246 5,508 


*Based on estimate Sept. 1. 





OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
as quoted in Minneapolis, Tuesday, were as 
follows, in cents per 100 Ibs: 


oa From———_,, 





Phila- 
New Bos- Balti- del- 
To— York ton more phia 
Aberdeen ........ 80.00 ...- 823.00 .... 
Amsterdam ...... 176.00 .... 178.00 ° 
BWURGE. .cccwccsce 75.00 eos cove . 
COPE cn ccwccccce 60.00 én esee e 
Christiania ...... er +++ 162.00 
Copenhagen ..... aves +++ 162.00 
Dundee ......... 65.00 cee ese0 wee 
GIRSROW cscccece 60.00 ... 62.00 61.00 
Havre 131.50 cee esse vtee 
Hull 70.00 ces suse ses 
EOE ccccrccveee 65.00 .... 67.00 66:00 
Liverpool ....... 60.00 60.00 62.00 61.00 
London ........-. 60.00 60.00 62.00 61.00 
Manchester ..... 60.00 60.00 72.00 61.00 
Marseilles ....... 131.50 eee eens goes 
Rotterdam ...... 175.00 - 177.00 


Rate from Montreal to Liverpool, 61c. 

Rate from Newport News to Glasgow, 62c; 
Leith, 7ic; Liverpool, 62c; London, 62c. 

The rates quoted on sacked flour are sub- 
ject to confirmation with respect to the 
quantity, period of shipment and/or specific 
steamer or sailing date. All contracts and 
all shipments are subject strictly to the ex- 
press stipulations of the “War Clause” 
adopted by the respective steamship services. 


LAKE-AND-RAIL RATES 
Lake-and-rail rates on flour and feed for 
1916 season, in cents per 100 lbs, from Min- 
neapolis and Minnesota Transfer, are: 


Albany ..... +++. 22.6 Ogdensburg ..... 25.0 
Baltimore ..... - 20.0 Philadelphia .... 21.0 
Baltimore* .....18.6 Philadelphia* ... 19.5 
Baltimoret ..... 18.5 Philadelphiat .:. 19.5 
Binghamton .... 20.0 Pittston ........ 21.0 
Boston ...ccece. 25.0 Portland ....... 25.0 
Boston*® ....+.+.+. 20.6 Portland* ...... 20.5 
Bostont ........ 21.6 Punxsutawney .. 20.0 
Buffalo ......++- 16.5 Quebec ......... 29.5 
Corning .....+..+- 20.0 Richfield Springs 22.5 
Elmira ......+.- 20.0 Rochester ....... 20.0 

WIS coccveccvces 16.5 Rockland ....... 25.0 
Hornellsville - 20.0 Schenectady .... 22.5 
Ithaca ..ccsceces 20.0 Scranton ....... 21.0 
Montreal ....... 24.6 Stanstead ....... 25.0 
Montreal® ......19.56 Syracuse ....... 20.0 
Mount Morris,... 20.0 Troy ........+.++- 22.5 
Newport News*f. 20.3 Utica ........+.. 21.0 
New York ...... 23.0 Wayland ....... 20.0 
New York* ..... 20.6 Chicago (local).. 10.0 
New Yorkt ..... 21.6 Wilkes-Barre ... 21.0 

Export rates effective June 7,--1916. 

Rates from Duluth are bc less. 

*Applies on flour for export only. fAll- 


rail. tExport shipment of grain products 
(except flour), including bran, oil cake, malt 
sprouts, etc. 


Export lake-and-rail rates on flour from 

Minneapolis in cents per 190 Ibs: 
Through -——Proportionals to——, 

To— rate Duluth* East** Chgot Eastt 
Boston ... 20.5 5 13 
New York. 20.5 5 
Philadelp’a 19.5 5 
Baltimore. 18.5 5 
Portland... 20.5 5 . 
Montreal... 19.5 6 14.5 7.6 12 

Bran, oil cake, malt sprouts and other 
grain products are ic higher via New York, 
Boston and Portland, making the proportion 
to Duluth 5.1c; eastern roads take the re- 
mainder. 

*Minneapolis to Duluth. 
east. tMinneapolis to Chicago, 
cago east. 


**From Duluth 
tFrom Chi- 


WHEAT RATES FROM CANADA 
Following are rates in cents per 100 Ibs 
made on wheat by the Canadian Pacific in 
conjunction with the Great Northern and 
Soo roads, from points in western Canada 





to Duluth, Minneapolis and Minnesota 
Transfer: 
From— From— 

Brandon ......... 13 Portage la Prairie 12 
Moose Jaw .. - 18 Broadview ....... 16 
Medicine Hat..... 22 Swift Current .... 20 
Calgary .......++- 24 Saskatoon ....... 22 
Edmonton ....... 25 Outlook .......... 22 
Winnipeg ........ 12 Lemore .........+. 15 
Rapid City ...... BO QUUGED. veviccecccc 26 
Lethbridge ...... 23 Red Deer ........ 26 
Coronation ....... 26 


Oats and barley take the same rate as 
wheat, while flaxseed is 1c higher. 


SOUTHERN FLOUR RATES 
Freight rates on flour in sacks, cents per 


100 lbs, from Minneapolis and Chicago to 
the southern points named: 

To— Chicago Mpls 
SOCMBORVINS cicccctccesece 29.4 39.0 
MACOM cccccvcdescccconecic 33.4 43.0 
New Orleans ........se005. 17.5 27.6 
Birmim@Ram ..cecoccssccre 29.4 39.0 
Montgomery ......eseeeeees 29.4 39.0 
BOMMB cecccccccscccscccvces 29.4 39.0 
MORO ccccccvcccoccesciccs 17.6 27.5 
BOM. « secevciccecsecsvese 29.4 42.0 
MUTBRED cccccnccccrccescces 31.4 41.0 
BAVERBGN oicccccccccccccs - 29.4 39.0 
AAMOOR cece ccgcicadsiaveses 32.4 42.0 
AUMBGIGR sccndivcdeceacscnes 32.4 42.0 
CHAFISBCON cc cccccescecence 29.4 39.0 





CHICAGO 
Rates on flour for domestic shipment; 
lake-and-rail, from Chicago to points named, 
in cents per 100 Ibs, are shown herewith: 


Baltimore ...... 12.9 Bostem ...c.ckee 6.7 
Rochester ...... 13.7 Philadelphia .... 12.7 
TH wcoccdcccves 13.7 Pittsburgh ...... 12.7 
Syracuse ........ Sey PU . koe cceass 14.2 
New York ...... 14.7 
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KANSAS CITY 
Rates on flour for domestic shipment, 
lake-and-rail, from Kansas City to points 
named, in cents per 100 Ibs: 


New York ...... 26.7 Scranton ....... 24.7 
Boston ......... 28.7 Baltimore ...... 23.7 
Philadelphia .... 24.7 Washington ..... 23.7 
Pittsburgh ...... 20.6 Detroit ......... 20.3 
Albany ......... 26.2 Rochester ....... 23.7 
Syracuse ........ 23.7 Cleveland ....... 20.9 
Va. com. points.. 23.7 Louisville ....... 19.8 


Inland rates, lake-and-rail, on flour for 
export, Kansas City to ports named: 


Boston ........- 24.0 Baltimore ...... 22.0 
New York ...... 24.0 Halifax ......... 25.0 
Virginia ports.... 21.0 Montreal ....... 23.0 


Philadelphia .... 23.0 Portland, Me.... 24.0 
St. John, N. B... 24.0 

Rates on flour in sacks, prompt shipment) 
via Atlantic ports, lake-and-rail, Kansas 
City to ports named, in cents per 100 Ibs: 


Aberdeen ...... 84.0 Hull ....ccccees 126.8 
Amsterdam --200.9 Leith .......... 94.0 
BFIStOl 2 cccccses 99.0 Liverpool ....... 84.0 
Copenhagen ....184.0 London ........ 84.0 
Christiania ..... 184.0 Manchester ..... 84.0 
Baltic basing....184.0 Newcastle ...... 174.0 
Glasgow ..,.... 103.0 Rotterdam ..... 199.0 
ST. LOUIS 


Nominal rates on flour in sacks, in cents 
per 100 lbs, via lake-and-rail, from St. Louis 
or East St. Louis to foreign ports: 


Aberdeen ..... 97.00 Glasgow ...... 77.00 
Amsterdam ...191.00 Leith ......... 82.00 
eee 97.00 Liverpool ..... 77.00 
Christiania ....178.00 London ....... 77.00 
Copenhagen ...178.00 Manchester 77.00 
Dundee ....... 85.00 Rotterdam ....190.00 


Domestic rates, all-rail, on flour in sacks, 
in cents per 100 lbs: 





New York 20.50 Baltimore ..... 17.50 

OBTOR .cccccce 22.50 Washington 17.50 
Philadelphia ... 18.50 Detroit ........ 10.90 
Buffalo ........ 14.00 Newport News.. 17.50 
BIRGRP cb cciticcs 19.80 Richmond, Va.. 17.50 
Syracuse ....... 17.50 Rochester ..... 17.50 
Va. com, points, 17.50 Cleveland ...... 11.90 
Scranton ....... 18.50 Indianapolis ... 8.30 


DETROIT AND TOLEDO 
Rates on flour, in cents per 100 lbs, from 


Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to points 
named: Reship- 
Ex-lake Reship- ping 
Ex-lake export ping export 
New York ...... 14 12 14 12 
WOGRGE: seneccense 16 12 16 12 
Philadelphia ... 12.5 il 12 11 
Baltimore ...... 11.5 10.5 11 10 
Richmond ...... 11.5 10.5 11 10 
Norfolk ........ 11.5 10.5 11 10 
Washington. D.C. 11.5 es 11 10 
Cumberland, Md., 
Meyersdale, 
Pa., Piedmont, 
S Wes ovsgetse 10.5 ° 
BIBORT ccciicces 13.5 13.5 
WRISR. os crccosees 2 12 
Syracuse ....... 11.5 11 
Rochester ...... 11 11 


| 
TRANSIT RATES ON WHEAT 

A rate of 50c per 100 Ibs is in effect on 
wheat from interior eastern Washington, 
Idaho and Oregon points to Chicago, milling- 
in-transit privileges at Minneapolis, with no 
penalty. Transit rates from other points 
from which local mills can draw wheat are, 
in cents per 100 Ibs: 


To To 
Minneapolis Chicago 


Gallatin Valley, Mont...... 30 37% 
Miles City, Mont. ......... 23% 31 

Billings, Mont. ..........+. 28 35% 
Townsend, Mont. ......... 31 38% 
Glendive, Mont. ........... 21 28% 
Helema, Mont. .ccccccccces 32 39% 
Kansas City, Mo. - 12 19% 





Omaha, Neb, 18% 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
Sept. 22, in bushels (000’s omitted): 














Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Se ae 8s ve ct etce 358 326 54 abe 
TED “a caceoeesé 168 50 7 144 
Consolidated ..... 315 161 11 95 
Ieee 589 113 26 oe 
WeeOO ike deecd 179 99 8 237 
GG, @. @& Coa. ..... 318 273 24 06 
Fort William .... 91 36 8 70 
BOO 68 161 8 es 
ae Be Skene seen 209 158 12 75 
Can. Northern ... 804 765 126 107 
Horn & Co. ...... 146 91 36 109 
Government ...... 283 206 14 119 
Thunder Bay .... 203 117 28 64 

POU 66 vic cascs 3,731 2,555 361 1,021 
FORF* OBOr 6 k60 dé tc 4,182 224 255 896 
Receipts ......... 2,171 713 321 69 
Lake shipments 2,661 563 242 214 
Rail shipments ... 139 367 6 ows 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 

Wheat— Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... No. 1 C. Weewese 48 
No. 1 northern.. No. 2 C. W......1,554 
No. 2 northern.. Me... 2°. Wis osas 301 
No. 3 northern.. Ex. 1 feed ..... 40 
WO, Fc twciccecs ORRGSS oc cc ceeds 612 
OCEROTD oc cccwoce 

Total 2,555 

, | eer 








Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


---Mpls—, —Duluth—, Winnipeg 

1916 1915 1916 1915 1916 1915 
Sept. 20.... 500 458 172 697 3868 1,230 
Sept. 21.....536 611 157 632 6535 1,062 
Sept. 22.... 296 610 191 784 441 1,198 
Sept. 23.... 397 386 150 820 460 1,351 
Sept. 25....1,033 1,283 195 2,011 6501 3,141 
Sept. 26.... 428 753 3810 886 786 465 


Totals. ..3,690 4,001 1,175 5,830 3,091 8,447 
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The quietness in flour a week ago con- 
tinued throughout last week. With pos- 
sibly one or two exceptions, most mills 
experienced a light demand. However, 
the volume of flour booked for immediate 
shipment was fair. More inquiries were 
received for round lots for deferred ship- 
ment, but, so far, very little business has 
been done, mills not being at all anxious 
to book beyond 30 or 60 days. Flour 
prices are practically unchanged from a 
week ago. 

Some millers are a little disposed to 
invite business for October by - shading 
quotations, but, on the whole, quotations 
are well maintained, and the general 
aspect of. the market is firm. The re- 
striction in eastern business is still an 
adverse feature, but some business is 
being done there right along, and a few 
mills report a better inquiry for that sec- 
tion. Mills in the South report another 
quiet week in the flour trade, with few 
inquiries from outside the local south- 
western territory. 

Numerous inquiries were received from 
abroad, and one or two sales were made 
to the United Kingdom at satisfactory 
prices. The Holland government has also 
bought some fair-sized lots, but as far as 
can be learned no local mill secured any 
portion of the sale made. No improve- 
ment was noted in the demand from 
Latin America, and very few sales were 
booked. 

Local demand remained unchanged 
from a week ago, buyers only taking their 
immediate requirements. Spring wheat 
millers were very aggressive in this mar- 
ket, and a few small sales were made. 
Most of the business done was for clears, 
which are in good demand, especially the 
better grades. 

Nominal quotations at the close were: 
hard winter wheat fancy patent, $7.30@ 
7.50; straight, $7@7.15; first clear, $5.90 
@6.30; second clear, $4.70@5; low-grade, 
$4.40@4.60,—jute. Soft winter wheat 
fancy patent, $7.25@7.50; second patent, 
$6.75@6.95; extra fancy, $6.30@6.55; 
second clear, $5.25@5.80; low-grade, $4.60 
@4.80,—jute or cotton. Pacific Coast, 
soft wheat fancy patent, $7.30@7.50; 
straight, $7.10@7.20; cut-off, $7@7.10,— 
jute. Spring wheat patent, $7.80@8; 
first clear, $6.90@7.25,—jute. Rye, $7; 
dark, $6.25,—jute. 

The millfeed market was firmer, with 
an upward tendency in prices. Demand 
was fair, and middlings scarce. 


MR. EDGAR IN ST. LOUIS 


William C. Edgar, editor of The North- 
western Miller, delivered an address be- 
fore the twenty-seventh annual convention 
of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters on Thursday, Sept. 21, the sub- 
ject being “Life Insurance from a Lay- 
man’s Standpoint.” 

On the samé day, the St. Louis office of 
The Northwestern Miller gave a luncheon 
in his honor at the Missouri Athletic Club, 
which was attended by a representative 
group of the millers of St. Louis and 
vicinity, Samuel Plant, president of the 
Millers’ National Federation, acting as 
chairman. In the evening, Mr. Edgar 
was the guest of Mr. Plant at dinner in 
his home near Clayton. 

The following were present at the 
luncheon: Charles Espenschied, Alexan- 
der H. Smith, Samuel Plant, Ferdinand 
P. Meyer, Louis Fusz, Eugene A. Fusz, 
Edward T. Stanard, A. F. Leonhardt, A. 
V. Imbs, Frank E. Kauffman, Henry Burg, 
Victor Albrecht, J. Albrecht, Charles He- 
zel, Louis A. Valier, Henry H. Allen, E. C. 
Andrews, Peter Derlien, John E. Mitchell, 
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W. K. Stanard,—all of St. Louis; E. P. 
Bronson, Chester, Ill; H. B. Sparks, Al- 
ton, Ill; W. A. Schoening, Columbia, Ill; 
Harold R. Ward, Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, and Walker Hill, presi- 
dent of the Mechanics-American National 
Bank, St. Louis. 
FLOUR OUTPUT 

The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 40,800 bbls, for 
the week ending Sept. 23 was 30,600 bbls, 
representing 75 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 35,600, or 87 per cent, the 
previous week, 33,800, or 83 per cent, a 
year ago, and 36,200, or 90 per cent, in 
1914, 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity 
of 60,300 bbls, the product of which is 
sold from St. Louis, made 49,500 bbls, 
representing 82 per cent, compared with 
41,200, or 68 per cent, the previous week, 
46,000, or 76 per cent, a year ago, and 
50,000, or 83 per cent, in 1914. 

NOTES 

E. C. Dreyer, of the Dreyer Commis- 
sion Co., left last week for a short vaca- 
tion at Excelsior Springs, Mo. 

W. H. Lumsden, formerly manager of 
the American Bag Co., Memphis, Tenn., 
is now connected with the Werthan Bag 
Co., St. Louis. * 

C. H. Corbett, of the Werthan Bag Co., 
is making a trip through the East in the 
interest of his company, and will be gone 
several weeks. 

Dwight K. Yerxa, of Yerxa, Andrews 
& Thurston, Minneapolis, was in St. Louis 
last week visiting their local representa- 
tive, C. W. Betty & Co. 

Harold R. Ward, of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, spent several 
days in St. Louis last week visiting the 
trade in the interest of his company. 

John Adams, of the Douglas Co., Ce- 
dar Rapids, Iowa, spent last week in St. 
Louis visiting the baking trade and the 
trade in general in the interest of his 
company’s products. 





New Shredded Wheat Charges 

Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 25.—The 
Federal Trade Commission has issued a 
second amended complaint against the 
Shredded Wheat Co., Niagara Falls, N. 
Y., and has now set the date for the post- 
poned hearing as Nov. 14, at the Federal 
Building in Buffalo. The respondents 
were required to file with the Commission 
an answer within 30 days after service. 

The second amended complaint, like the 
two previous ones, alleges violation of 
section 5 of the act of Congress approved 
Sept. 26, 1914, which empowers and 
directs the Commission to prevent per- 
sons, partnerships and corporations from 
using unfair methods of competition in 
commerce, 

Proceedings against the Shredded 
Wheat Co. were originally instituted by 
the Commission upon the application of 
the Ross Food Co., Batavia, N. Y., which 
manufactures a whole wheat biscuit, the 
company claiming that its business had 
been substantially destroyed by the meth- 
ods of competition employed by its older 
rival. The amended complaint is an elab- 
oration of the charges previously pre- 
ferred, and also presents two new allega- 
tions. 

The first is that the Shredded Wheat 
Co. made representations to the Kellogg 
Toasted Corn Flakes Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich., that the Ross Food Co. was using 
machinery and apparatus infringing on 
the patent machinery and apparatus of 
the Kellogg company, and pe amie to 
induce the latter to institute action 
against the Ross Food Co. on such alleged 
infringement; and that on the refusal of 
the Kellogg company to institute such 


action, the Shredded Wheat Co. endeav- 
ored to purchase the patent in question, 


+ Washburn, president; 


that it might, on its own behalf, bring 
action against the Ross Food Co. 

The second of the new allegations is 
that the Shredded Wheat Co. endeavored 
to induce the Stecher Lithographic Co., 
Rochester, N. Y., which was under con- 
tract with the Ross company to manufac- 
ture for it a quantity of cartons, to break 
its contract with the Ross company, and 
threatened to withdraw its patronage 
from the Stecher company if it continued 
to manufacture and print such cartons 
for the Ross company. 

Ricuarpv B. Warrovs. 





BUCKWHEAT A SHORT CROP 


Badly Damaged by Frost and Heat—Flour 
May Go $1 Bbl Higher—Rye Flour Active 
and Relatively Lower than Wheat Flour 


Frank H. Blodgett, president Blodgett 
Milling Co., Janesville, Wis: 

While the buckwheat crop has not 
started to move, sufficient is already 
known of the situation to warrant the 
statement that prices of flour will run at 
least $1 per bbl higher than last year. 
Drouth and heat in July and August, to- 
gether with frost in September, reduced 
the milling yield to a lower point than 
for many years. It is very possible that, 
owing to the shortness of the crop, the 
competitive bidding of mills for their 
early supplies may force prices to a point 
that will advance the cost of buckwheat 
flour considerably more than $1 bbl. The 
situation is such that a runaway market 
may develop at any time. 

Demand for rye flour is heavy, the 
principal difficulty being, not to secure 
orders, but to procure sufficient rye with 
which to fill orders. If prices of wheat 
are warranted, pure rye flours and rye- 
wheat blends should advance above cur- 
rent values, for the very good reason that 
the present difference of 30c in price be- 
tween rye and wheat is too great; the ad- 
vance in wheat mix used in the blended 
rye flour has only been half the advance 
in wheat flour. 

Current trade, which is active, is largely 
made up of orders. to meet pressing 
needs, as stocks were very small at the 
opening of the season. 





Washburn-Crosby Co. Meeting 

At the annual meeting of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co. in Minneapolis, the old 
oflicers were re-elected, as follows: John 
F. G. Atkinson, 
Charles C. Bovey and James Ford Bell, 
vice-presidents; John Crosby, treasurer; 
Benjamin S. Bull, secretary. Directors, 
in addition to those named: Samuel Bell, 
Jr., Frank F. Henry, William G. Crocker, 
Guy A. Thomas, Franklin M. Crosby, 
William H. Bovey, T. C. Estee and 
George G. Barnum. 

No unusual action was taken toward 
improvements or developments. The 
company now has under way a 4,000-bbl 
addition to its mill at Buffalo; is building 
a 2,500-bbl mill at Great Falls, Mont., 
and is erecting concrete storage at Min- 
neapolis of 2,500,000 bus. The Humboldt 
mill at Minneapolis was recently rebuilt 
and enlarged to 5,000 bbls. 

As a fitting close of the company’s 
yearly deliberations, President Washburn 
gave a dinner of elegant appointments 
to the stockholders at the Minneapolis 
Club, at which 46 were present. There 
were toasts and responses, and, to the 
accompaniment of an orchestra, all joined 
in singing old and popular songs. - Every- 
body had a delightful time. 

Those attending from outside were: 
Samuel Bell, Jr., Philadelphia; George 
G. Barnum and George G. Barnum, Jr., 
Duluth; Frank F. Henry, H. M. Young, 
C. H. Cochran, F. A. Dirnberger and 
John J. Gerard, Buffalo; T. C. Estee, R. 
L. Gary and R. F. Bausman, New York; 
F. G. Tyler and J. H. Garneau, Provi- 
dence; George M. Coss, Boston; H. C. 
Williams, Newburgh; H. B. Smith, Mil- 
waukee; L. F. Eaton, Cincinnati; F. R. 
FKaton, Washington; J. C. Consodine, In- 
dianapolis; J. R. Mitchell, Fort Wayne; 
H. W. Browne, Detroit; J. W. Sherwood, 
Great Falls, Mont. 


The Lehigh Valley Railroad has ap- 
pealed from the decision dismissing its 
suits for an injunction to restrain the 
Interstate Commerce Commission from 
enforcing, under Panama Canal act, sep- 
aration of-the railroad company and its 
boat line subsidiary. 
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COOPERS’ CHIPS 


For the week ending Saturday, flour 
barrel stock was unloaded by two Min- 
neapolis shops, as follows: elm staves, 5 
cars; heading, 2; patent hoops, 4; total 
cars, 11 

The use by Minneapolis flour mills of 
17,265 barrels for the week ending Satur- 
day represented the ncn Eom approx- 
imately of 84,600 patent hoops, 39,000 
wire hoops and 21,700 hickory hoops. 

The sales and make of flour barrels jy 
three Minneapolis shops for the week ending 
on the dates given below were: 

——— Sales——__ Make 

1916 1915 1914 1913 191 
Sept. 23.*17,875 26,415 21,475 35,085 27,445 
Sept. 16. 21,185 24,690 40,590 29,965 25,105 
Sept. 9. 34,330 12,095 32,045 41,885 18,399 
Sept. 2. 20,585 11,425 41,070 27,470 22.615 
Aug. 26. 19,795 11,170 44,145 29,250 18,635 
Aug. 19. 21,850 5,675 40,335 27,240 20,s40 

*These figures include 1,220 half-barre|< 
two half-barrels being counted as one barr 

Attached are quotations of flour barr:| 
stock, prompt shipment f.o.b. cars, Minn. - 
apolis: 


*Michigan elm staves, M........ $10.00 @10.50 
GA -CCOVON, BE oie ned 6 cc viiew’s 9.25@ 9.50 
Basswood heading, set ........ 7 @7! 
Birch heading, 17%-inch, set... 7 @7\ 
Patent hoops, 6 ft., M.......... 11.50 @12.10 
Patent hoops, 5% ft., M........ 11.00 @11.50 
Birch staves, M .......esee0ee. 9.25@ 9.75 
Beech staves, M .:....ccccccees 9.25@ 9.75 
Hickory hoops, M ........+..+. 6.00@ 6.50 
Head linings, carload, M ...... .30@ 
Head linings, small lots, M.....: .40@ 


Special reports to The Northwestern Mill«r 
from northwestern shops outside of Minne- 
apolis as to the use of flour barrels, show 


No. -—Barrels—, No. 1 


shops’ sold made shops soli 
Sept. 23... 3 1,155 1,345 4 4,355 
Sept. 16... 4 3,365 2,905 5 8,490 
Sept. 9... 4 3,010 1,665 5 6,180 
Sept. 2. 3 2,005 3,215 4 1,930 
Aug. 26.. 5 3,035 3,805 5 1,480 
Aug. 19.. 5 3,265 2,020 q 1 


Following are the points reporting: Far 
bault, Red Wing and Winona. 








Mi lis Ship ts by Route 
Following were the shipments of {Jour 
from Minneapolis, over the respective roads, 
for the crop year, from Sept. 1, 1915, to 
Aug. 31, 1916, with comparisons, in barrels 


(000’s omitted): 
FLOUR SHIPMENTS 
1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 19 
cC., M. & St. P. 5,702 3,307 4,353 


esesee 8,815 2,869 2,857 005 


& O 
ME, @ BS Mee oss 1,596 1,806 1,561 1,366 
Gt. Northern...1,682 1,456 1,588 1,568 
North. Pacific. .1,078 857 1,353 1,641 


Great Western. 1,611 1,161 1,371 832 
Cc, B. & Q.... 3,298 2,460 2,248 2.59 
Soo (Chi. div.). *847 1,297 1,058 1,82 





BOS cvccessvcic 1,716 1,841 1,760 
Rock Island .. 955 799 769 7 
TURAN scices 21,301 17,363 18,918 15,82 
Receipts ...... 985 730 720 Sil 
MILLFEED SHIPMENTS 
The attached table shows the shipments 


of millstuffs from Minneapolis, over th: re- 
spective roads, in tons, for the crop yecar 
from Sept. 1, 1915, to Aug. 31, 1916, with 


comparisons: 
1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 1912-13 
C., M. & St. P.161,338 97,009 136,283 127,544 
c., St. P., > 
& Oh. see cee 252,585 170,180 159,320 115.100 
M. & St. L... 17,407 8,501 10,845 15,710 
Gt. Northern. 82,689 657,975 64,113 67.57 
North. Pacific. 54,817 41,001 37,360 45.270 
Gt. Phe oo ae 18,662 33,525 22,939 1 8 





c., & Q.... 54,587 57,301 80,061 71,543 
Soo XChi Div. )*38,531 63,305 68,101 %!.71% 
BOO « cacvecnss 66,039 78,134 66,238 72.570 
Rock Island... 11,386 9,702 14,607 13,091 
Minn. Transfer 150 190 430 5 

Totals ..... 748,141 606,813 650,297 625.976 
Receipts ..... 91,931 64,388 78,236 55,072 


*May-August figures included in Soo t 





Exports for Week Ending Sept. 16, 1°!6 


Wheat Corn Flour Oats 
From— bus bus bbls Ss 
New York. .2,453,155 413,166 87,817 43/.215 
Portland, 
Maine ... 389,000 ..... «....- 
Boston 387,732 ..... 18,737 


Philadelp’a. 190,000 97,000 47,000 473.000 
Baltimore .1,534,521 159,979 13,334 911,906 
New. News. p02, f 


i) ae eee ee 30,000 22,000 
N. Orleans. 736,000 19,000 41,000 000 
Galveston .1,096,000 ..... «se: . 
Montreal ..2,226,000 129,000 73,000 000 
St. John, 

) ie Saree | Ree) ee 





Tots., wk.9,076,408 848,145 302,888 
Prev. wk...5,921,212 996,194 188,121 
U. K’gdom.3,919,802 332,319 146,320 








Continent ..5,150,595 438,789 69,606 
S. and Ctl. 
AMOTICR .. sec cia ace 41,172 
W.. BAGG es eh ect “epars 43,620 
Other 
countries. ~6,000 77,037 2,170 
Totals... .9,076,397 848,145 302,888 
Summary of U. 8. and Canadian Exports 
July 1 to Same time 
Sept. 16, 1916 last year 
Wheat, BOM .o doc van 74,088,687 33,7%4 001 
Flour, bbis ........+. $3,243,361 1,843,500 


Totals as wheat, bus. $8,683,766 42,0'".°°) 
Corn, DUS ....ecseess 18,492,722 2,659,<08 
Came BES. oh wennsveds ~ $4,618,766 13,592,°°° 
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Ihe uncertainty as to actual condi- 
tions in America and Canada is seriously 
checking business in flour. There are very 
few cable offers from the other side, but 
in one or two cases late extreme prices 
have been shaded, One leading Canadian 
mill is offering exports at about the level 
ot 54s landed, or 2s above the best price 
obtainable today. Another Canadian mill 
has just offered an export at 53s 6d c.i.f., 
which is quite out of reach. There are 
one or two offers of new-crop Kansas 
equal to 58s 6d landed, or 2s 6d beyond 
our best spot price. 

Business on spot has been quiet the past 
five days, but prices are very firm. Ameri- 
can top spring patents are held at 52s 6d 
@53s 6d ex-store, while second patents 
are around 52s 6d@52s. American clears 
are very scarce on spot. Fancy marks 
are held at 49s@49s 6d ex-store, with first 
clears at 47@48s. Kansas patents are 
worth 50@5l1s, and seconds 48@49s, all 
ex-store. Manitoba exports are held at 
51/@52s ex-store, while patents of better 
quality run up to 53s 6d. 

American low-grades are worth 36s ex- 
store, but this trade languishes for lack 
of cif. offers. 

California soft wheat patents are held 
at 50s ex-store, and Canadian flours of 
the same description come at the same 
price. A few Australian straights are 
available at 49s@49s 6d ex-store. 

The London mills dropped their prices 
ls today, bringing households to 54s 6d 
ex-mill. 

OATMEAL 4 

Oatmeal is appreciating, owing partly 
to government inquiries here and at other 
big centers. Aberdeen is today quoted at 
20s 6d@21s and Midlothian at 23s@23s 6d 
per 112 Ibs, respectively. Canadian 
coarse, medium and fine quality are held 
in each case at £19 per ton. 


MILLFEED 
Millfeed is hardening, coarse middlings 
being now worth £10 15s@£11 per ton, 
while bran is firm at £7 2s 64@£7 7s 6d. 
ENTRIES OF FOREIGN FLOUR 
Entries of foreign flour into London 
for two weeks, with the respective coun- 
tries of origin, in sacks of 280 lbs: 
Aug. 25 Aug. 18 








United States (Atlantic ports) 16,772 13,593 
Canada .osidadestOesedbepese 15,165 8,249 
Totals .cedestimnaeeber eaves 31,937 21,842 
_ Average receipts for four weeks end- 
ing: 
. Aug. 25 July 28 June 30 
Foreign wheat* ...... 54,314 77,163 143,592 
British wheatt ...... 1,853 1,024 1,332 
Foreign flourt ....... 20,204 16,721 37,764 
Foreign and British 
flourt . seessenbeas 40,164 40,113 57,230 
*“Qrs (480 Ibs). fQrse (504 Ibs). {Sacks 


(280 Ibs), 
MONEY SITUATION 

Money has been plentiful and easy, 
with a quiet demand, during most of the 
last week, but today the demand was 
more active, due to the approaching end 
of the month. Advances over night were 
obtainable at 41,@4% per cent, and for 
a week at 43,@5. 

Business in the discount market re- 
Mains quiet, with very few bills offering, 
but the tone was inclined to harden, 
especially as regards three months’ bills. 
Rates are as follows: three months’ bank 
bills, 5 9-16 per cent; four months’ bills, 
5 9-16@5%%; six months’ bills, 5 13-16@ 





5%; trade bills, 6@61%4. The bank rate 
remains at 6 per cent. 

The New York transfer rate was rather 
easier today at $4.7634. A special feature 
during the last few days has been the 
movement of French and Russian ex- 
changes in the direction of more normal 
conditions. 

The action of Roumania in throwing in 
her lot with the allies, and Italy’s formal 
declaration of war against Germany, have 
caused considerable buoyancy in the stock 
markets, but business remains very re- 
stricted. 


NOTES 


An offer of 53s 6d c.i.f. was received 
for Canadian export patents today, but 
this price ‘is quite 2s 6d above a working 
level. 

Australian millers are not ready sellers 
just now, but some offers have recently 
been quoted at 45s net c.i.f., and have 
gone through. Soft wheat flour is badly 
wanted here. 

Crop experts look for a British har- 
vest of 64,000,000 bus at the maximum. 
Within the past four days severe storms 
have passed over the United Kingdom, 
and considerable damage must have been 
done. If this weather should continue, 
about 30 per cent of the crop would be 
fit only for feeding purposes. 

The equal of present conditions has 
never been known in the history of the 
import flour trade. Market fluctuations 
are so exceedingly erratic that trade is 
completely suspended. Offers from mills 
have been very rare during the past week, 
and today the situation is such that no 
one is able to indicate the price of any 
grade of flour. On the spot, prices are 
nominally 1@2s dearer, but there is 
practically nothing doing, as available 
flours in near position are practically non- 
existent. The small quantities of flour 


- arriving are already sold, and the pros- 


pect of a period of scarcity becomes more 
and more a menace. 


LIVERPOOL, AUG. 29 


Resellers, by accepting prices appre- 
ciably below the current standard of quo- 
tations, did quite a good turnover of 
business the latter part of last week, but 
the recent depreciation of values all 
round has rendered any further business 
practically impossible. Prices, however, 
are quotably only about Is per 280 lbs 
lower. The minimum for home-milled 
bakers grade is now 53s delivered, and 
for American patents about the same, but 
in the entire absence of demand no actual 
selling values can be indicated. 

American and Canadian millers, recog- 
nizing that cost for shipment is so much 
above spot parity as to render business 
for shipment quite impracticable, are 
making very few offers, but from infor- 
mation available it is presumed that, with 
the exception of Canadian springs, which 
are unchanged, other grades are only Is 
per 280 lbs easier on the week. 

Low-grade flours have dropped out of 
request and prices are purely nominal in 
the absence of business, whether on spot 
or to arrive. 

Australian and Pacific flours are scarce- 
ly offered, and there are no buyers at 
the moment. 

Shipments from all Atlantic ports, in- 
cluding Canada, to Liverpool last week 
were 9,000 sacks, and to the United King- 
dom 79,000, against 62,000 the same week 
last year. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, AUG. 28 

The Glasgow flour market is firm, and 
indications point to its going higher. Of 
late the business has been quieter, for the 
reason that bakers-are disposed to await 
further developments before they com- 








mit themselves well ahead, for soon they 
will require to buy for future needs. 

Imported spring patents range 51@ 
53s, and at the former figure bakers are 
nibbling. Kansas flours, first grade, have 
been quoted at 50@52s; second grades are 
something like 2s less. American soft 
winters are anywhere from 49 to 52s, 
while 90 per cents range 50@5ls. If this 
dearness of flour continues, the demand 
for second-class bread will increase, for 
although the working classes are earning 
big money, they do not like to pay too 
much for their bread. 


PRICE OF BREAD 

Although bread has been raised an- 
other %4d on the 4-lb loaf, flour mer- 
chantS and bakers hold that at the pres- 
ent range of flour prices it should be 
advanced another penny, owing to the 
general increase of expenses. Even at 
914d and 10d for the 4-lb loaf the baker 
is not an anxious seller, for the miller 
does not feel sure that he can long supply 
flour at the present level. Wheat and 
flour stocks are being steadily consumed, 
and there is no replacing them at profit- 
able prices. 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH MARKETS 


Trade in foreign flour was rather quiet, 
owing to the enhanced prices asked by 
sellers. Local millers were also strong in 
their ideas, asking 58s for their whites, 
delivered. The Midlothian oatmeal millers 
advanced their prices by 1s, to 56s for 
best kinds. The imports of flour last 
week from Canada and the United States 
amounted to 1,725 sacks, and of wheat to 
4,762 qrs. 


IRISH MARKETS, AUG. 28 


Scarcity of wheat in the hands of home 
millers and the extreme quotations of 
American millers have been the reason 
for consumers endeavoring to pick up 
any cheap lots offering by importers 
either on spot or passage. There has been 
anxiety to take hold of any good grades 
of bakers flours wherever they could be 
bought at a substantial discount on mills’ 
prices. Importers generally, having sup- 
plies of flour, have been letting go at sub- 
stantial profits, and are now quite light 
in stock. . 

For Minneapolis flours on spot, import- 
ers want 54@55s ex-store either port, but 
the highest price so far obtained is 53s, 
in any quantity worth speaking - about. 
Mills’ quotations are irregular, but the 
nearest price indicated is 54s net, c.i.f., 
Belfast or Dublin. 

Kansas flours are now quoted at 52s 
ex-quay either port. It is questionable, 
however, if over 50s has been made. Even 
the higher figure is out of it as compared 
with shipment prices, which are 53s net, 
cif., Belfast, and 54s Dublin, for good 
export patent grade. ~ 

Good Manitoba export patent grades on 
spot are now 54s. Mills’ quotations vary 
from 53s 6d to 55s net, c.i.f., either port, 
according to mill and quality. 

Shipment prices for American soft 
winters are now completely out of line, 
55s net, c.i.f., Belfast, having been quoted 
for good flours. This week importers are 
asking 54s ex-quay, but the highest price 
so far obtained has been 52s ex-store or 
ex-quay either port. 

Mill offals are very firm in price, al- 
though the demand is quiet. Stocks are 
small, owing to reduced output. 





Higher Prices in Prospect 

W. H. Hayward, treasurer C. A. Gam- 
brill Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md: 

Export business in flour has been very 
quiet for some time. Domestic trade has 
kept up fairly well, though it has not 
been as active as we should like to see it. 

Our idea as to future prices is that, 
with the known shortage in both winter 


and spring wheat on the present crop, the 
chances all favor considerably higher 
prices as the season advances. At the 
moment, of course, stocks in sight are 
rather large, and the political situation 
in Europe has been disturbing to a good 
many holders. We do not think, how- 
ever, there is any reasonable doubt but 
that all the wheat which the United States 
has for sale on this crop will be wanted 
at good, stiff prices. 





London Flour Imports 
Arrivals of flour in London, on the 
steamships named, between Aug. 16 and 
29, in bags of 140 lbs, were: 
From Montreal per ss. Lake Michigan— 
RISGMA oscicee 2,000 Daily Bread .. 2,500 
From Montreal per ss. Headley— 


Caledonian 500 Daily Bread .. 4,000 
Lifeguard ..... 1,000 Quebec ....... 1,000 
Gold Seal ..... 500 Exhibition .... 500 
Patent ics..s.. 499 Golden Crust... 1,500 
From Philadelphia per ss. Maine— 
Arlington ..... BOO Wh. svccwcsas 7,495 
BE Ade enceee Se,  whschanwes 6 *500 
Monmouth ..... 500 President ...... 1,000 
From Philadelphia per ss. Mackinaw— 
Gold Pearl .... 2,000 Crocker’s Best.. 500 
President ...... 600 First Pref. .... 1,500 
Superlative .... 500 Lexington ..... 500 
Red Ring ..... Dee GE csc ceneses 500 
Cons. Ceres .... 1,000 Dakota ........ 2,000 


From Newport News per ss. Algeriana— 


Seal of Kansas. 2,000 Sceptre ........ 500 
Blue Ribbon ... 500 Safeguard ..... 500 
Union Jack .... 1,000 

From New York per ss. Pannonia— 
Masterful ..... 1,000 Manota Patent. 1,000 
BHADEMO coscves 1,046 Colonial ....... 2,000 
Patricia ......; 1,000 

From Montreal per ss. Ionian— 
Homeland ..... 5,500. Powerful ...... 1,500 
Stupendous .... 6500 Quebec ........ 500 
Daily Bread ... 6500 Signal ......... 500 
Saturn ....... 41,500 Yeoman ....... 1,000 
Glenora ....... 600 Gold Crust -- 1,000 
Lifebuoy ...... 450° Rosedale ...... 930 
Mariner ....... le SS Se 500 
Algoma ....... 1,000 London Pride... 450 

From New York per ss. Manhattan— 
BIBGBOM « ss cociccscevessvevedinesenvcnve 4,998 

From New York per ss. Mongolia— 
Arlington ..... 2,000 Amazon ...... 4,500 
DEEMED wussctcons 500 Diamond Medal 1,000 
First Pref. .... 600 

From Quebec per ss. Corinthian— 
National ...... 2,500 Daily Bread ... 5600 
err 2,000 Homeland ..... 2,000 
Stupendous ....1,000 Lily ........... 500 
Powerful ...... 500 Safeguard ..... 500 
Golden Lion ... 500 Mariner ....... 500 
Algoma ........ 1,000 Golden Crust.... 500 
Saskania ...... 1,500 

From Philadelphia per ss. Crown Point— 
PROGR. 4. 6.056.0.6 > 0.0 00:06 cence iccs és ce ee 

From New York per ss. Volodia— 
REET: 0.00.4 ¢0%é— 1,000 Rubanka ...... 400 
eee Cee TOG ces dedsecs 1,000 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached tables show the flour output 
and foreign shipments and approximate con- 
sumption of wheat by mills of Minneapolis 
and Duluth; also by 65 “outside” mills with 
a daily capacity of 55,300 bbis, from Jan, 1, 
1916, to Sept. 16, 1916, with comparisons, 
in bbis (000’s omitted): 
-—Output—, -—Exports—, 
1916 1915 1916 1915 








Minneapolis ...13,195 11,146 1,054 949 
Duluth-Superior 842 778 53 49 
65 outside mills 8,144 6,871 12 130 

Totals ..... 22,181 18,795 1,236 1,128 


The same mills consumed wheat in this 
period, in bus (000’s omitted), as follows: 








1916 1915 
Minneapolis .......5..eeeees 59,377 50,157 
“Duluth-Superior ............ 3,789 3,501 
65 outside mills ............ 36,648 30,919 
MONEE. Minas. bb.40 60544 580008 99,814 84,577 





United States Visible Supply of Wheat 

The following table shows the visible sup- 
Ply of wheat in the United States on Sept. 
18, 1916, with comparisons (000’s omitted): 
Year 


1916 












Pee 
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MORE ON FLOUR-BLENDING 


(Continued from page 846.) 

blend No. 1 we use more water and get 
less gluten. In blend No, 2 we also use 
more water, and get more gluten. In 
blend No. 3 we also use more water, but 
get a trifle less gluten than expected. 
(See table, Fig. 2.) But when we read 
the report on these practical tests of the 
blends cited, we find that blend No. 3 
really makes the best loaf. This is sub- 
stantiated by the practical gluten tests 
made of these blends, as illustrated in 
Fig. 4. - ; 

Thus is proven the previous contention 
that some flours give better results, when 
blended, than each one gives when used 
alone, and often we find some remark- 
able improvements, while it may happen 
that results are far below what we might 
expect by simply figuring the percent- 
ages of each flour together on paper. _ 

Having settled this question, there is 
another suggestion to offer for improve- 
ment. Mr. baker writes that he makes 
the single loaf, which he scales at 21 ozs 
(Fig. 5, loaf B), on the first run, and the 
split loaf, which is molded in two sepa- 
rate small pieces of 101% ozs each (see 
Fig. 5, loaf A), is made up on the second 
run, which means the second half of the 
dough held back for second ovenful. — 

This is wrong, and I advised our Cali- 
fornia confrere accordingly. When you 
want to make split loaves (Fig. 5, loaf A) 
by setting together two small pieces of 
dough, each molded separately, to proof 
into one loaf, the dough requires less 
aging; i.e, you can take the dough 
younger and give the loaves shorter proof, 
because they will have plenty of force 
left to get a splendid spring in the oven; 
besides, the split will open up nicely and 
show that unfailing sign of a healthy 
fermentation—the shredded, wheatlike 
strings, bridging the split. The color of 
the crust will also have that rich, golden 
color, a good gloss, and the crumb will 
not crumble, the chief complaints of this 
baker. 

Single plain pan loaf. (Fig.:5, loaf 
B): This loaf, being scaled 21 ozs, will 
stand the extra time for second run much 
better, especially if you give it a good 
extra punching and spread it out a little 
more in trough. The loaf will show a fair 
or good texture, and will not crumble 
when cut after baking, and it will not be 
gray inside or have a dead, pale crust. 

However, that the flours used in ‘the 
blend were sound and _ fermentation 
healthy, is indicated by the remarkably 
good state of preservation of the loaves, 
after a journey of five days from Cali- 
fornia to Dayton, Ohio. The loaves were 
neither moldy, nor sour. If these flours 
are blended properly and loaves made up 
as suggested, I can see no excuse for hav- 
ing a poor loaf. This baker further ad- 
mitted that the loaves crumble more some 
times than others, which strengthens the 
suspicion that the doughs were not always 
handled alike. 

Another letter, received from a baker 
in Ohio, contains this complaint: “I baked 
two samples of gluten, both from the 
same brand—Minnesota patent. One car 
just came in, but we had to use it right 
away. This gluten sprang up high; was 
hollow inside like a cream puff, but set- 
tled some on bottom. The other car (old) 
we had to put on the side for no good. 
The gluten came up medium, but was 
like honeycomb inside and very dark.” 

From this baker’s report, I am sure, if 
he properly blends these two lots of flour, 
both of the same brand, say two sacks of 
the new car and three sacks of the older 
lot, he undoubtedly would get at least a 
fair result, perhaps a very good loaf. 

By matching the absorption and gluten 
per cent and stability, to get the average, 
lots of trouble or complaints of bakers 
could be avoided or settled. 

Some bakers who have been buying on 
a high market, might try to make up the 
difference by merely adding some cheap- 
er flour, irrespective of any tests or con- 
sideration of the character of either 
brand. That is false economy. If the 
baker wants to use some cheaper grade, 
to offset the high price of his regular 
patent, which we may consider a very 
good flour, he would have to offset the 
lack of flavor or off-color by adding some 
extra fancy short patent or rich winter 
patent. As Mr. Emmons said in a recent 
convention paper: 

“All bakers should know that, by 
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blending a cheaper flour with flour of 
regular quality; the baker is losing qual- 
ity of loaf in proportion to the amount 
of cheaper flour used.” 

Of course by saying cheaper flour, he 
meant a cheaper grade, because at times 
there are chances to get hold at a lower 
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ing hours end at 8 p.m., and in the latter 
at 8:30. “Workers shall be employed on 
morning and afternoon shifts alterna- 
tively unless otherwise arranged by mu- 
tual consent.” 

The Wellington award fixes 48 hours as 
a week’s work, with overtime for work 


German Soldiers Distributing Bread at the Front 


price of a flour which might work all 
right, and make a good blend with a 
higher priced flour, and be really worth 
considerable more to the baker who knows 
how to ferment it right, or how to blend 
it right, than the price he paid for it. 





NEW ZEALAND BAKERIES 


Working Conditions Fixed by Court Award— 
A Judicial View of Night Baking 


Recent awards made by the New Zea- 
land Court of Arbitration covering bak- 
eries in the Auckland and Wellington 
districts afford interest on questions per- 
taining to employment in bakeries in gen- 
eral, as well as a particular view of work- 
ing conditions in a faraway province. 

The first award settles a dispute be- 
tween the Auckland operative bakers and 
Pastrycooks’ Industrial Union and em- 
ployers, so far as concerns “automatic 
bakeries,” which are defined to be estab- 


above 10 hours in any one day. The begin- 
ning hours for bakers range from 2 to 4 
a.m., according to necessities caused by 
holidays and country deliveries. Work 
required between midnight and _ these 
hours must be paid for as double time. 
Pastrycooks start work at 4 am. on 
Monday and Saturday, and at 6 on other 
days, except in emergencies. 

Minimum wages are fixed as follows: 
foreman baker or pastrycook, £3 10s per 
week; journeymen, £3; baker’s laborer, 
£2 13s. 

Bakers’ laborers, of whom not more 
than one to every four journeymen shall 
be employed, are not to be employed in 
actually making bread or small goods, 
except to assist in working a bread-mak- 
ing machine. 

‘“When the employer is himself sub- 
stantially engaged in the actual work of 
a journeyman in his own “bakehouse he 
shall be classed as a foreman or first 





German Military Beking Ovens in France 


lishments in which at least three-fourths 
of the work is done by machinery. 

Aside from several minor provisions, it 
is decreed that workers are to be em- 
ployed in shifts of not more than eight 
hours, commencing at 3 a.m., “here em- 
ployers have country deliveries or have to 
forward bread by country coaches.” In 
other cases, the working day commences 
at 4. a.m. In the former case, the work- 


hand, and he shall take an equal share of 
sponging with the men, or, if he elects 
not to do sponging, he shall pay the work- 
er who does it for his time. 

“Subject to the present practice with 
regard to sponging, and also to the pro- 
visions hereof, if overtime is required to 
be worked it shall be paid for as follows: 
time and a quarter from the customary 
time of ceasing work up to 6 p.m; time 
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and a half from 6 p.m. up to 10 p.m; 
from 10 p.m. to midnight, double time. 
When workers are required to work on 
Sundays at other than the class of work 
herein mentioned they shall be paid dou- 
ble time.” 

Time and a half is to be allowed for 
holiday work, in addition to weekly 
wages. ; 

Carters are not to assist in baking, but 
bakers may deliver goods. Workers must 
not be boarded or lodged on the premises, 
except by official permission. Female em- 
ployees may be engaged only to finish an! 
pack small goods and to clean fruit. Em- 
ployment is terminable only on one week’s 
notice given by either employer or em- 
ployee. Various provisions are made con- 
cerning apprentices and under-rate work- 
ers, and giving of preference to union 
members over non-unionists. 

Speaking of night baking, the court 
says: “The court has always been oppose«| 
to night baking, and if the concessions 
asked for by the representatives of auto- 
matic bakeries were conceded, they would 
also have to be conceded to all master 
bakers in order to place all competitors 
in the industry on an equal footing, the 
effect of which would be to reintroduce 
night baking with all its evil consequences 
to the workers. 

“This the court was not prepared to 
do, but it has made some special provi- 
sions with regard to automatic bakerics 
which may afford them some facilities 
for carrying on this special class of busi- 
ness. The sole object of night baking 
appears to be to meet the demand of con- 
sumers for an early delivery of freshly 
baked bread, and the court would, if prac- 
ticable, prohibit all night baking, the 
effect of which would be to compel con- 
sumers to accept bread which, if not 
quite so palatable as newly baked bread, 
would probably be more wholesome. 

“As, however, the court cannot control 
bakers who do not employ workers, it 
could not in fairness impose this restric- 
tion upon bakers who do employ workers, 
as this would give the former class of 
bakers an undue advantage over the latter 
in competition for customers. If, as the 
court thinks, it is. desirable to abolish 
night baking, this can only be effected by 
legislation on the subject.” 


A. L. H. Srreer. 





Flour Contracts Made by Bakers 


The first week in September 16,000 
bbls of bakers patent were contracted for 
by five of the large bakers of Columbus, 
Ohio. The prices paid ranged $7.15@ 
7.85 bbl, jute. A Kansas mill received 
5,000 bbls and two northwest mills got 
5,000 and 3,000 bbls, respectively, while 
the remainder was split into 1,000-bbl 
lots, and went to Minnesota mills. 

A Kansas mill which has recently put 
a representative in the central states, con- 
tracted with two Cincinnati jobbers dur- 
ing the first week in September for 25,000 
bbls at $7.60 bbl, cotton. 

In the middle of September, the sales- 
man of a Minneapolis mill covering south- 
western Ohio, sold 56 cars of flour at 
57.90@8.25 bbl, cotton. Of this, 10,000 
bbls was taken by jobbers. 


J. Harry Woorrince. 





Opinion Tends to $2 Wheat 


I. E. Woodard, secretary Acme-vans 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind: 

We believe millers are as much at sea 
as to future values as are grain men and 
flour buyers. Every one admits that pres- 
ent supplies will be but little more than 
home requirements. On the other hand, 
at such high levels, with the far eastern 
situation as it now stands, every one is 
advising caution, although the general 
opinion seems to be that we may sce %2 
wheat before a new crop, especially 
should Europe continue to draw on us 
for what little surplus we can spare. 

Sentiment among almost all classes of 
buyers is to purchase from hand to mouth 
and take prompt shipment, even though 
admitting that by doing so, they may pay 
more for their flour. The majority, how- 
ever, seem reconciled to their fate, and 
are now turning attention to ways and 
means for getting the price of their prod- 
ucts up, so that they can put a little on 
the right side of the ledger. 

While some business came in on the 
recent breaks in wheat, most orders have 
been hand to mouth. With old orders on 
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our books, however, and the new ones to 
fill in, we are able to run full time. 
Export trade has been very disap- 
pointing of late. ‘There has been no busi- 
ness to speak of, and not even the cus- 
tomary amount of cabling. An occasional 
government contract is placed, but under 
the specified terms, it seems to be too 


risky a proposition to handle. However, © 


we understand plans are under way to- 
ward allowing the mills to figure on a 
little different basis. 

Wheat supplies have been sufficient for 
requirements, especially of soft winter, 
but premiums in the Southwest are ad- 
vancing rapidly, due to the excessive de- 
mand, not only for export, but from mills 
in the Northwest, which are buying it in 
large quantities. 

We find a steady demand for millfeed, 
—sufficient to take up a full run. We do 
not look for very much change in prices 
in the next four to six weeks, as feed at 
$24 ton, bulk at mill, in car lots, is quite 
a little above the average. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED FOR IOWA; 
man with an acquaintance and experience 
with the baking and jobbing trade pre- 
ferred; give age, experience, references 
and salary. Address 288, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


SALESMAN WANTED FOR OHIO TERRI- 
tory; man who has had experience and 
enjoys an acquaintance in central states 
preferred; also a good man with similar 
qualifications for New York state; give 
age, experience and references. Address 
289, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 








MILLER WITH 25 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
wants position as head or second miller in 
large or small mill, at once; steady, tem- 
perate and reliable; I am also a mill- 
wright; age 38; references furnished. Ad- 
dress Box 79, Laclede, Idaho. 


BY MILLER WITH WIDE EXPERIENCE, 





who knows the business from A to Z; 
qualified to keep mill in good order; 
steady and reliable; not afraid of work; 


highest references. Address 283, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER UP TO 400 BBLS, OR 
second in larger; Dakota or Minnesota 
preferred; fully competent to handle and 
guarantee all products; used to very latest 
methods; keep mill in repair. Address L, 
L. Sage, 907 Wisconsin Street, Huron, 8. D. 
POSITION SOUGHT AS MILL MANAGER 
or sales-manager, or branch manager in 











Iowa for Kansas or Nebraska mill; broad 
experience; large personal acquaintance; 
successful and can do business; references. 


Address 285, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 

FLOUR SALESMAN, WHO HAS BEEN 
steadily employed for past 12 years selling 
the large trade in Pennsylvania, is open 
for position with aggressive mill seeking 
business in this territory; highest refer- 
ences furnished. Address 286, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 

RIGHT-HAND MAN FOR THE BUSY EX- 
ecutive; can relieve him of all minor wor- 
ries and shoulder the greater when need 
arises; experience in sales management, 
advertising, other phases of milling; ex- 
cellent credentials. Address 282, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

ENERGETIC YOUNG MARRIED MAN, 
eight years’ milling experience, desires 
connection with southwestern mill as 
Sales, or assistant sales, and traffic man- 
ager; best of references. Address 257, 
care Northwestern Miller, 231-232 Board 
of Trade Building, Kansas City, Mo. 














HIGH-CLASS SALESMAN, 10 YEARS’ EX- 
Perience selling short patent spring wheat 
flour in Iowa and Wisconsin, is in market 
for proposition with high-class spring 
Wheat milling company; will go into any 
other territory; personal interview de- 
sired Address 280, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 
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EXCEPTIONAL QUALIFICATIONS — EX- 
perienced as travelling flour salesman, 
branch manager, and general  sales- 
manager, also in grain; desires position 
with mill as sales-manager; large ac- 
quaintance in trade throughout United 
States; references very best. Address 219, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


MILL OWNERS AND OTHERS IN NEED 
of help are advised that this paper has on 
file the names of many head and second 
millers, millwrights, engineers, packers, 
grain buyers and kindred help; also names 
of managers, sales-managers, flour sales- 
men, etc. Information and assistance 
toward placing employers in touch with 
competent help freely offered. The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, Minn., or 
branch offices. e 








AS HEAD MILLER OR SECOND IN MILL 
up to 2,000 bbls; hard and soft wheat; 
35 years old, 17 years’ experience; will 
consider second place in large mill; can 
do all kinds of repair work; experienced 
in laboratory work and with drafting in- 
struments; five years’ experience with soft 
wheat in one of best mills in the West; 
will go anywhere; first-class references 
as to ability and character. Address 287, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—100-BBL MILL IN GOOD CON. 
dition, steam power, located in western 
Minnesota; plenty of wheat at mill door; 
price $15,000, Address 5, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—FEED MILLS AND GOING 
business in one of the best cities in cen- 
tral Ohio; first-class brick buildings with 
siding on mill ground; machinery in good 
repair. Address 222, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








LEADING MILLS OF TENNESSEE 


The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable 
and responsible. No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 








CANOPY FLOUR 


A super-excellent flour for 
discriminating 
buyers 


Cumberland Mills 


Nashville, Tennessee 


Member Millers’ National Federation 











COLORADO MILL FOR SALE—125-BBL 
four-story modern brick flour mill and 
feed mill, 35,000-bu capacity elevator; 15- 
car capacity brick flour house; a large 
feed business in connection with mill; lo- 
cated on two trunk line railroads; well 
established trade and ample amount of 
hard wheat at mill door; good milling- 
in-transit privileges; no mill within 80 
miles; located in beautiful city of 5,000, 
with excellent schools; climate unexcelled; 
a business proposition worth investigat- 
ing. Address ‘‘Foothills,”’ 284, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 














MISCELLANEOUS 
FOR SALE—329 SQUARE FEET SURFACE 
condenser, Worthington type, used one 
year, discarded on account of putting in 


larger condenser. Address St. John Mills, 
St. John, Kansas, 





FOR SALE 


One Steam Boiler, 72 in. x 18 ft., 70 4-in. 
flues, flush front including trimmings, re- 
flued within last year, shaker grates; one 
Steam Boiler, 72 in. x 18 ft., 58 4-in flues, 
flush front including trimmings, reflued 
within last year, shaker grates; both have 
130 lbs. working pressure allowed by insur- 
ance company, in good condition; built 
by Wm. Bros Brothers. Also oné Triplex 
Boiler Feed Pump, belt driven; one steam 
driven ; one Stillwell open heater and other 
engine accessories and pullies. Discontinued 
steam plant account installing electricity. 
Write us for inspection and detailed infor- 
mation. Address Claro Milling Company, 
Waseca, Minn. 








Estabrook Puts you on a wheat 
buying and milling 
Laboratory equality with the 


° biggest mills in 
Service the world 
The Estabrook Laboratories, Kansas City, Mo. 








Northwestern 
National 
Bank 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Capital, - - 
Surplus, - - 


$4,000,000 
$2,000,000 








Apparatus for Baking, Milling 
€#GrainTesting Laboratories 


Catalog G4 sent free on request 
CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 
Lake Shore Drive, Ohio and Ontario Sts. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








Special Agents of Foreign Governments 
and Exporters 


TAKE NOTICE 


Before making your pur- 
chases—write and wire 


LIBERTY MILLS, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Can furnish large quanti- 
ties flour on short notice.’ 


























TOP NOTCH SOFT WINTER FLOURS 


PYRAMID STONEWALL 


PATENT CLEAR 
EXPORT OR DOMESTIC 


SHELTON MILLS, Chattanooga, Tenn. 








meets Retin Ballard Co 
pmnenli sero SE Fo LOUISVILLE. KY.,U.S.A. 


SEL) 
CASS LARGEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT 
FLOUR MILL IN THE WORLD 


MILL HAS 


Ces (ee 


OBELISK 
“ZL. 





Lexington Mixed Feed is maps seme rhe only—no corn bran. 100-Ib sacks. 
HENRY OLAY” is our soft wheat patent. LEXINGTON ROLLER MILLS CO., Inc., Lexington, Ky. 








“MIXOMETER” 


The Sure and Accurate Machine 
for Self-Rising Flour 


Cornelius Mill Furnishing Co. 
1119 North 6th St. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


H. T. Lawler Milling 
& Trading Co. 


Flour Millers 


BRYAN, TEXAS 

















Flour Mill Appraisers ¥*,, Coats & Burchard Co. 


a specialty of appraising Mills and Elevators Lumber Exchange Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 
No others will ee be advertised by it. 





Chicago as a Milling 
Center 


After being engaged fifty years in 
the milling business in Chicago we 
are better satisfied with our location 
than ever before, due to the fact that 
we can obtain at this point a choice 
selection of wheat on this crop— 
Spring, Soft Winter, Hard Winter 
and Rye. 


Another advantage we have is our 
ability to promptly-deliver to buyers 
in the Central and Eastern States. 


Ask us for samples and values of the 
higher grades of flour. 


Star & Crescent Milling Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








ANGE AEDT EE PEON RET ad 


A great army of 


flour buyers in east- 
ern and southern territory 
have come to place abso- 


lute confidence in the 
quality of our flour and the 
shipping service from our mills. 


We have their exclusive busi- 
ness because they realize that we are in 
a position to give them the finest flour— 
the quickest delivery—the lowest cost. 


ITT 


Sparks 


Milling Company 
Alton, Ill. Terre Haute, Ind. 


Mill Capacity, 3,000 Barrels Daily Elevator Capacity, 650,000 Bushels 
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Koenigsmark Mill Co. 


Millers of Fy Grade Winter 
Wheat Flour 


Correspondence Solicite 


Capacity, 500 Bbls. Waterloo, Il. 








Established 1837 
Highland Milling Co. 
HIGHLAND, ILL. 


Capacity, 500 Barrels 
Quality and Uniformity our specialty 








Columbia Star Milling Co. 
Millers of 
Pure Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
See ILL, 


particulars. 





Foreign cor 











America’s Best Flours 


U.S. Standard White Bird 
Missouri Belle 


Manufactured b: 
HEZEL MILLING COMPANY 
East St. Louis, Ill. 


Cable Address: ‘Eckhart’’ 








Special Bran Bread Flour 


We have succeeded, bya special system 
of milling and machinery invented by 
us, in producing a SPECIAL BRAN 
BREAD FLOUR that makes a tasty, 
appetizing loaf. There is a rapidly 
increasing demand for this flour all 
over the United States. Write us for 


B.A.ECKHART MILLING CO. 
Chicago, IIl., 


Capacity, 4,000 Barrels Daily 


Our Chief Hobby 


Making Quality Flour from 
Choicest Soft Winter Wheat. 
“Where Quality is Paramount.” 


STEELEVILLE MILLING CO. 
Steeleville, Ill. 








The Blake Milling Co. 


HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Correspondence solicited from 
all markets 
EDWARDSVILLE, ILL. 








4 4 
H. C. Cole Milling Co. 
CHESTER, ILL. 
Manufacturers of highest quality pure 
soft winter wheat flour 
OMEGA 
Highest in price because the best. 
Seventy years’ untarnished record. 








Camp Spring Mill Co. 


vill 
U. S. A. HIGH GRADE SOFT WHEAT 


B. A. ECKHART, President 
General Office: Merchants Laclede Building 
8T. LOUIS, MO. 














“Richland Lily” Flour 


is the result of nearly half a century's milling experience. IT IS A TRADE-WINNER. 
CHAS. TIEDEMANN MILLING CO., O’Fallon, Ill. 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 








Mills at O'Fallon, Ill., Collinsville, Il. 


Pfeffer Milling Company 


Brands anufacturers of 
Lebanon Belle Puss Hieu-Grapse WINTER WHEAT Ehovater ‘Gem 300; (000 — 
Ethereal Flour and Pure White — Meal and 


Table and Brewers’ Gri 
Member Millers’ National Federation LEBANON, ILLINOIS 
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